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“OHIO FIRST" 


Ohio is FIRST in elay products, FIRST in rubber products, | 

FIRST in the production of cash registers, FIRST in 

carriages, FIRST in glass electrical goods, FIRST in | 

soda bottles, milk bottles and mineral water bottles. | 
| 























The evolution of success of every business enterprise 1s } 
dependent on publicity, but the publicity to be effective 
must first cover a territory showing a high average pur- 
chasing capacity and, second, be carried by a medium | 
which has a LOCAL appeal and local confidence. | 

| 





“Ohio First” answers the first as to territor vi and the daily 
newspapers listed below answer the second requir ement. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS CONSIDER OHIO FIRST 
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Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 | 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 

Akron Beacon-Journa 1 ..(E) 32,239 .085 .085 *Lima News and Times-Democra t (E&S) 14,494 .06 .05 

Akron Times .... eer ere (E) 21,128 .06 .06 Lima Republican-Gazette ......(M&S) 9,124 .035 .035 

Akron Sunday Times ..... ......- (S) 24,082 -07 -07 Middletown Journal ..............(E) 4,484 .0214 -0214 
“Athens Messen MT aciaseriesnad (E) 8,930 .03 03 Newark American-Tribune ........(E) 6,475 .025 .025 

Bellaire Daily Leader ............ (E) 3.987 .03 02 New Philadelphia Daily Times .....(E) 5,453 .02 .02 
Bellefontaine Examiner .... . (E) 4,071 .0143 -0143 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch ....(E) 6,043 .025 .025 
*Cambridge Daily Jeffersonian... ...(E) 7,455 .03 -03 Portsmouth Sun and Times ....(M&E) 17,000 .06 .06 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 5c .........(M-S) 71,459 .17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun-Times ...........(S) 9,309 .04 04 

Cleveland Plain Dealer ..........(M) 160,666 -32 -32 eo eS a (E) 16,091 .05 .05 

Cleveland Plain Dealer ...........(S) 217,513 37 .37 "SoringGeld Mewes onic ccc che cvnes (S) 13,954 .05 .05 

Columbus Dispatch ............ .(E) 74,535 -15 -14 pe ee eer (E) 83,227 .25 .23 

Columbus Dispatch ......... .....(S) 76,147 -15 .14 Warren Daily Chronicle .......... (E) 5,572 .025 .025 
Columbus (O.) State Journal .....(M) 57,195 -12 -11 *Youngstown Telegram ............ (E) 23,843 .07 .07 

Columbus (O.) State Journal ......(S) 30,284 -12 -11 Youngstown Vindicator ..........(E) 25,373 .07 .07 
ra ee tee (E) 39,032 -10 -10 Youngstown Vindicator ...........(S) 24,990 .07 .07 
OOD ws tensive ndctvedtpes (S) 34,137 .085 .085 

Mover Dally Reperter......8...... (E) 3,959 .02 .02 Governmen t Statement, April 1, 1921. 

Ironton Irontonian ..............(M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 “A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 

ne The Journalist, March 24. 1884; The Editor & Publisher. December 7. 1901; The Editor & Publis sher and Journalist, October 30, 1909: Revised. entry. 
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Japan's Grand Old Man’ is 
on the editorial staff of the 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


Marquis Okuma has for many years 
been the spokesman of democracy 
in Japan. No man in the Island 
Empire knows more about the trend 
of public opinion at home and 
abroad. He has been active in Japa- 
nese public life for half a century. 


He is now a regular member of the 
Far Eastern Bureau of the Public 


PUBLIC 





Ledger and his cable despatches are 
appearing regularly. 
Ba 

Through the Leag r Syndicate news- 
papers may obtat exclusive city 
rights to the Public Ledger Foreign 
Service including the despatches of 
Marquis Okuma and more than a 


score of other d.stinouished corre- 
sponde ts. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 





The Success of the Small Display Advertiser of 


Philadelphia 


In 


The Bulletin 


is evidenced by the great number of small advertisements— 
fifty lines and less—which appear year in and year out in 
the pages of The Bulletin. 











These people have learnt that the small advertisement is 
seen and read by the families who turn through the pages | 
of the half million copies of The Bulletin sold daily. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads--- 


The Bulletin 


nearly everybody reads Net paid daily average circulation for August: 


The Bulletin’ 482,097 copies a day 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 














ee In 


Philadelphia 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper 
published in Pennsylvania and is one of the largest in America. 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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WORLD PEACE IDEAL OF PRESS CONGRESS 


Plan of Honolulu Convention Is to Form a Permanent Organization of Journalists for Better 
International Understanding, With Welfare of All Peoples as Sole Object 


HERE shall be ere long a tribunal 

more famous than was that of The 
Hague and a league more influential in 
its results than 
the many pro- 
posed leagues of 
nations. 

A great deal 
has been said 
about a league of 
nations, about a 
society of nations 
and even of a 
union of the na- 
tions that border 





the Pacific 

Ocean, but a trib- 

unal, whose de- Dr. V. R. Bereta 
cisions shall be 

more difficult to ignore because sanc- 


tioned by a moral and not a material 
force, a league built upon a previous 
and larger community of viewpoints 
among its associates, is what only a 
world press court can accomplish. 

Both aspirations have materialized in 
this new and every day better under- 
stood institution known as the Press 
Congress of the Worid. 

Are they simply utopias, theoretical 
abstractions that the Congress enter- 
tains? 

Are its ideals of a resplendent beauty, 
but impractical and beyond the world 
of realities? 

Far from it. This movement is but a 
logical step in the progressive evolu- 
tion of the press and in harmony with 
the present trend of human aspirations. 


Att Forces Must ContTrisute 


The armies, dictators of peace, are 
not in a position to promote an under- 
standing among nations, since the na- 
tionalistic conception upon which they 
are founded requires them to safeguard 
national life and honor, which means 
primarily the defense of the particular 
interests of each people and, at the most, 
the defense of the particular ideals of 
each country, admitting in the causes 
leading to war a reasonable amount of 
idealism. 

The leaders of the governnfent in 
every country cannot reach a mutual 
understanding, for, since they are the 
mandators of their people they must at- 
tend to their vital interests, their needs 
and wishes in every case. 

The dignitaries of religion are in no 
better a position to associate themselves 
with a peace campaign, as they must 
reckon with the antagonism and differ- 
ences of principles, dogmas and sects. 

All these great forces—army, politics 
and church—that function within the 
social body are limited each by its secu- 
lar mould and yet each may contribute 
not a little toward a common under- 








By DR. VIRGILIO RODRIGUEZ BETETA 


EpitortaL Note: The writer of this article is a noted Central American journalist, 
a member of the executive committee of the Press Congress of the World, delegate to 
Spain and Latin-America, and in Honolulu will be the representative of the Spanish 


Press Association. 


standing between all mankind. The 
army carries in many cases not only the 
idea of national defense into the battle- 
field, but also the much broader idea of 
human rights or the salvaging of civi- 
lization. Many rulers of the people ap- 
prove adapting and amplifying the les- 
sons derived from the war toward im- 
proving the popular conception of lib- 
erty and individual rights. The various 
faiths are raising themselves to the 
same level of tolerance -and putting 
aside the old exclusiveness for a con- 
ception more in accord with the prin- 
ciple of universal brotherhood and 
charity. 

But the men who march to the front 
to defend their native land, the men 
who elect their governors, the men who 
profess the different religions are bound 
to pledge themselves to the ancestral 
prejudices, to the power of the ma- 
jority, to the time-honored custom of 
crowning with glory the warriors, to 
the inexorable law of necessity as the 
supreme excuse and they are forced to 


align themselves under the pressure of 
the circumstances. In short, neither the 
army, the state nor the church, nor even 
the peoples themselves are able to work 
with absolute freedom of spirit toward 
the attainment of the brotherhood of 
men. In the face of a fresh conflict, 
the most they can do is to propound 
their views, to exhaust their arguments, 
to call upon the name of their ideal, and 
with a heavy heart and fiery eye (ac- 
cording to the degree of their faith in 
humanity) abandon themselves to the 
whirlwind of slaughter. 

As is the case at the present moment, 
when the atmosphere is still vibrating 
with the echoes of the anguished throbs 
of humanity coming from the last great 
war, man, either through meditation or 
through spontaneous sentiment, looks 
within himself wondering whether life 
will always be this ceaseless strife, if 
like a malediction of birth, the same 
bloody track which marks the path of 
evolution must stain our hands while 
ascending the path of progress. 





at the sessions. 


11th to 25th. 


pelling. 


are. 


portunity here developing. 


States and the Far East. 
meeting place of Pacific nations. 
visit and live. 


better understanding. 





ALOHA—HAWAII WELCOMES YOU 


3y Hon. WaAttace R. FARRINGTON 


Governor Territory of 

Eprtortat Note: Governor Farrington, who in private life is vice-president 
and business manager of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and chairman of 
Hawaiian Committee of the World Press Congress convention arrangements, 
has sent the following message by cable to be published in Eprror & PustisHer 
as his official welcome to the Press Congress delegates. 
dentally, has been delegated by President Harding to represent him officially 


UR Most heartfelt ‘Aloha’ is expressed in the invitation to the 
Press Congress of the World to meet in Honolulu, October 


May the call of Hawaii be pleasing and com- 


By common consent, the Pacific is accepted 
as the center of world interest, and leaders of 
thought, journalists, writers and publishers 
should, of all others, take the opportunity to 
see and learn first hand what the real problems 


They should know the great wealth of op- 


Hawaii is referred to as the testing ground 
in establishing relations between the United 


It is the cross roads of Pacific commercial routes, the natural 
Hawaii is a beautiful, a happy and altogether friendly place to 


We feel that the sojourn during the sessions of the 
Congress will be helpful to all those seeking a broader vision and 


Hawaii 


the 


Mr. 


Farrington, inci- 











The peoples, fresh from the commo- 
tion of slaughter, are inclined to exam- 
ine their conscience, willing and even 
anxious to turn their backs on the 
horrors of war. They would welcome, 
upon the seas where the sail is a wing 
of hope, upon the land where the fac- 
tories are testifying to the faith of man, 
upon the field where the seed multiply- 
ing itself infinitely is an example of 
charity, the end of the monster that goes 
crushing millions of lives and centuries 
of progress, making the earth tremble 
asin the time of the antediluvian beasts 
and filling with terror the soul of the 
cave man. 


Peoples now enjoy, as it were, one 
hour of refreshing sleep, during which 
their spirit bridges the space lost in 
centuries of struggle. We should profit 
by this hour to uproot the last atavism 
of war in order to advance a step along 
the road that carries us away from 
absolute animalism. 

It is in this hour when journalism 
should attempt to enthrone itself as 
the touchstone the Ideal. It does 
not belong, considered in its essence, to 
any exclusive circle, army, sect, or gov- 
ernment whatsoever. More than that, 
it does not belong to any single coun- 
try and can even raise its voice against 
the opinion of the people. It can be 
symbolized by a new Atlas who hardly 
feels the weight of the world that he 
carries on his shoulders while his 
hands stretched forth in a tireless 
attitude. 


of 


are 


Press THE New ATLAS 


Being the most direct and spontane- 
ous work of the intellect, the press is 
the institution that better reflects it and 
most of its attributes. In 
word, it embodies a classical example 
of liberty, audacity, liberality, tolerance 
and also, utufortunately, the weaknesses, 
vices and deformities of the intellect. 
But its patn is a bright one. 

As the vehicle of the idea, the press 
has its mobility and adaptability and 
can better than any other agent avoid 
prejudice and assimilate the spirit of 
the time. Through constant practice it 
has gained the secret of influencing the 
multitude. It possesses a double virtue 
—intellectuality and ubiquity. There- 
fore, the press is the one power able to 
bridge the distances separating the 
peoples of the earth and draw them to- 
gether in thought and understanding. 

It is fitting that the journalists should 
come together so that they may become 
better acquainted with each other, so 
that they may exchange points of view, 
one with the other, so that they may 
better comprehend each other’s motives, 
so that they may unify their efforts of 
humanitarianism, se that out of the bet- 


has one 





6 


ter understanding between 
are the mouthpieces, generators, and 
often the arbiters of public opinion, 
will spring a_ better understanding 
among the peoples. 

This age, burdened with financial 
worries, and neurotic nightmares, has 
not the time to keep informed of the 
daily happenings in a world continu- 
ously being enriched with new inven- 
tions and becoming more and more ac- 
cessible to the curiosity and investiga- 
tion of man. Portentous inventions 
have brought us near to the remotest 
constellations and have made the axis 
of the earth carriers of human thought. 

Curiosity increases but not the time 
for satisfying it. The press profits by 
this anomaly and supplies its readers 
with both the news and comments, For 
this, the reader absorbed in his own 
cares, is grateful and gradually puts his 
confidence in and accepts the ready- 
made opinions of his favorite newspa- 
per. And thus the press comes to shape 
public opinion. 

Why then, if it is the best interpreter 
1f modern thought, can the press not 
make a supreme effort toward the most 
perfect accomplishment of its function 
as purveyor of ideas, of comments on 
the happenings of the world, of criti- 
cism and analysis, toward the ideal of 
peace among nations? 


those who 


Home oF COSMOPOLITAN THOUGHT 


How many times, tacitly or openly, 
has the press joined together for par- 
tisan campaigns—sometimes in national 
or race groups, sometimes by sects? 
3ut this happens for either. of two 
reasons—when it wishes to please the 
readers through a series of interesting 
stories which the journalist knows never 
fails to satisfy the public, or when it is 
a question of defending the publishers’ 
interests. 

The press being the home of cosmo- 
politan thought, would it not be possible 
to make it the ground for the new seeds 
of peace and brotherhoodewhich embody 
the highest form of thought? 

Already there have been, unfortunately 
few, newspaper idealistic 
enterprises. Why not go whole-heart- 
edly into the plan of the supreme cam- 
paign? 


1 . 
jeagues tor 


\ league of newspaper men as the 
forerunner of a league of nations—there 
is the first directing ideal of the Per- 
manent Press Congress of the World! 

No other modern human institution 
has developed so rapidly nor has 
grown to such influential position with- 
in the short time between its first ap- 
pearance and the present day as the 
We might say that that longing 
to move the multitude with the force of 
human thought, to convince them and 
fascinate them with the printed word, 
is without the least doubt the crowning 
achievement of modern times, since 
humanity has fully acquiesced to being 
ruled by the supreme law of reason. 

Human intellect has at its command 
the elements most suited to its expan- 
sion in the two objects that give pal- 
pable expression to its fundamental 
qualities—the printing press, that with 
the dizzy rapidity of its work, spurs the 
power of thinking; and the sheet of par 
per that circulates with the swiftness of 
the wind, scattering and multiplying its 
message in countless numbers. 


press. 


LONGING WITH INTELLECT 


We may -call the press the anvil 
where the idea is forged and the paper 
the wings which carry it broadcast. 
That longing of the intellect for 
domination by means of spreading its 
ideas among the people was manifest 
in the first periodistic efforts before the 
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PRESIDENT HARDING HONORARY HEAD OF 
WORLD PRESS CONGRESS 











EpitoriaL Notr: In accepting the honorary presidency of the Press Congress of 
the World, President Harding of the United States, wrote the following letter of 
approval of the projects of the Honolulu Convention to Walter Williams. (Governor 
Farrington of Hawaii, a journalist, has been named personal representative of the 
President to the Congress, in accordance with his expressed desires): 


am delighted to be honored with the distinction of having been elected honorary 

president of the Press Congress of the World to be held in Honolulu beginning 
October 11th. and am more than pleased to accept, though it is not possible for me 
to be in attendance at the Congress. * * * 

“I need not tell you that I would be rejoiced to acce>xt your formal invitation to 
attend the Congress if it were in any way possible. I do not know of a more appeal- 
ing occasion. It would be gratifying to me, not alone because of the position which I 
hold, but more than gratifying because of my long-time connection with the news- 
paper publishing world and my unfailing interest in every piase of that great work. 
I can well imagine this would be an occasion to make helpful in some of the great 
problems we have before us for solution, but I am sure you can understand the utter 
impossibility in my making so extended a journey at the time set for the Congress. 
But I would like to have someone speak for me at the Congress because of the oppor- 
tunity to convey to the members of the press of the world something of the attitude of 
this Republic in unselfishly seeking to help to establish a better order for mankind. I 
do want someone who can speak knowingly of the journalistic world and at the same 
time speak accurately the aspirations of this administration and our country in the 
very great work we are setting out to participate in. * * * ” 


The Press Congress of the World received the official endorsement of the Govern- 
ment of the United States when, on March 5, 1921, the Senate adopted unanimously a 
resolution presented by Senator Spencer of Missouri. In accordance with the spirit of 
the resolution, which urged world-wide participation in the sessions to be held at 
Honolulu, the Department of State formally notified the Governments of the world 


cf the holding of the Congress. Through the same channel an invitation from the 


executive committee to the press of all countries was transmitted and delivered by 
United States diplomatic officials abroad. 


The Senate resolution was adopted as follows: 


“Whereas the Senate has learned with gratification of the holding of sessions of a Press 
Congress of the World in Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, Oxtober 4 to 14, 1921 (date since 
changed, October 11 to 25), the Congress having been organized at the Panama-Pacific Interna 
tional Exposition at San Francisco in 1915 with the sole purpose of bring'ng together repre 
sentatives of the world’s journalism for acquaintanceship and conference in the 
journalism: Therefore, be it 


interests of 


“Resolved, That the Department of State be, and it is hereby, requested to 
through foreign governments an invitation to the press of the world to be 
delegates at the Congress.” 


extend 
represented by 


invention of printing in the hand- 
written news in the remote ages of 
China and later in Rome and Venice; 
in the news-letters of Marcus Aurelius 
and the Acta Diurna of Julius Cesar; 
in the circulating bulletins of the Mid- 
dle Ages and still later in those of 
Paris, sold on the street at a price, 
almost charity, which the interested 
passer-by tossed into the extended hat 
of the vendor. From that time, it took 
a definite form and grew in power as it 
felt itself being born from the printing 
press and being multiplied on the sheets 
of paper. It continued to grow in 
strength like a child which is first 
astonished and then alarmed with his 
precocious development. 


THE FORMULA 


We stand at the historical moment in 
which the press, profiting from the se- 
rious lessons of the times, tries to im- 
prove itself by an inner critical ex- 
amination. It is at the summit of its 
power, but has not yet attained the 
pinnacle of its spiritual greatness. 
Though the impetuosity of youth may 
have misled it somewhat, it must be 
considered that no other human insti- 
tution has covered in such short time 
the ground from its cradle to the at- 
tainment of its development—now rec- 
ognized as the Fourth Estate. No other 
public power—neither kings, parlia- 
ments, courts of justice, nor interna- 
tional tribunals—has accomplished so 
much in so short a time. Therefore, 
nothing seems so justifiable as to give 
the press a touch of improvement and 
purification, Such is the present trend 
of the thought of the world. 

The formula—‘“International Journal- 
istic Co-operation”—shall come to prove 
all that the press is capable of accom- 
plishing for its self-improvement. The 
permanent Congress proposes to be the 
nucleus of that co-operation. It will 
work for the liberation of the press in 
countries that do not yet enjoy it, and 
at the same time for a moderation in 
the behavior of the press where its ex- 
cesses are conducing to end its freedom. 
Its proponents also believe the standard 
of the press can be raised with the help 
of schools of journalism. To make the 
profession of journalism a matter of 
special study and a definite career, 
either by propagating schools of jour- 
nalism or through the incorporation of 
special study in the ordinary curriculum, 
seems to be the best way to reach that 
end. 


JoURNALISM’S QUESTIONS 


It is worth noting that this Press 
Congress is being patronized by a uni- 
versity and presided over by a past- 
master of world journalism, one of the 
leaders of American thought. It is only 
necessary to remember that this univer- 
sity—the University of Missouri—has 
distinguished itself by the wide scope 
of its studies on doctrinary journalism. 
It was there that the first faculty of 
journalism created in the United States, 
indeed in the world, was established. 
There, also, some of the most eminent 
editors of the United States meet once 
a year for their “Journalism Week,” 
and the University of Missouri issues 
a daily newspaper managed and edited 
exclusively by the students. 

Thus appears the interesting fact 
that in the very heart of the United 
States, a great university has made it- 
self the champion of journalism as a 
profession and is determined to make 
the permanent Congress of the Press 
the body from which journalism’s ideals 
are going to be communicated to the 
world. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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SUN’S RAYS THROUGH HIS EAST WINDOW 
INSPIRED WILLIAMS’ FIRST PAPER 





And, As “The Dean,”’ He Has Passed On to Hundreds of Students 
the Same Ideals and Sage Philosophy That He Wrote 
for the Missouri Herald 





By CHARLES G. ROSS 


EpitoriaAL Note: 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The writer of this article is Washington correspondent for the 
He began newspaper work as a reporter on the Columbia 


Herald under Dean Williams and for ten years was associated with him as a member 
of the faculty of the Missouri School of Journalism. 


URING about the same period that 

the “old” New York Sun was at the 
peak of its fame as “the newspaper 
man’s newspa- 
per,” there flour- 
ished in a Mis- 
souri town of 
5,000 people a 
weekly paper that 
enjoyed in _ its 
own sphere a 
prestige akin to 
that of the Sun 
in city journal- 
ism. This was 
the Columbia 
Missouri Herald, 
owned by E. W. 
Stephens and edi- 
ted by Walter Williams. 

Wherever country and _ small-town 
newspaper men foregathered, the Herald 
was talked about and admired. It was 
something different in the small-town 
field. It was beautifully printed on book 
stock in magazine form; its contents, 
both news and editorials, sparkled. Be- 
sides covering the town and county 
news (it had, I believe, a country cor- 
respondence system that never has been 
excelled), the Herald ranged over the 
whole domain of human interests. 


It was Democratic in politics, but 
not hidebound. People clipped things 
from it and put them away in scrap 
books. Editors all over the state—and 
out of the state as well—used to repro- 
duce its editorials, and the cheerful and 
sage philosophy that the morning sun, 
shining across the editor’s desk, inspired 
him to write in his special column, “The 
East Window.” 


THE Mopet Country WEEKLY 


Cuartes G. Ross 





Columbia has grown and taken on 
metropolitan airs, and the Herald has 
changed hands several times since Wal- 
ter Williams ran it, but old-timers like 
to recall the town and the Herald of 
“East Window” days and to point out 
to visitors the window itself—giving a 
view now of the Monotype machines 
of the big Stephens book-publishing 
plant—at which Walter Williams sat to 
write his column and make “the model 
country weekly of America.” 

Walter Williams, the same who is now 
dean of the Missouri School of Journal- 
ism of Columbia, the first of its kind to 
be established, and president of the Press 
Congress of the World, began his news- 
paper career as a printer’s devil in Boon- 
ville, Mo., where he was born 57 years 
ago. He learned the printer’s trade there 
and became editor and part owner of the 
Boonville Advertiser. In 1890, when he 
was 26 years old, E. W. Stephens made 
him editor of the Herald. 

They were a great team, Stephens 
and Williams. Stephens, who has grown 
to be one of the best known and best 
beloved public figures in Missouri, was 
an ideal mentor, Williams a quick pupil. 
The Herald prospered amazingly under 
their joint guidance, as it did later when 
Stephens, having his publishing interests 
to look after, became a sort of “editor 
emeritus” and left the sole active direc- 
tion of the paper to Williams. 

Both men were extremely jealous of 


the paper’s good name and good appear- 
ance. They had a set of printers of the 
old school, who took a personal delight 
in keeping the paper free from error, 
typographical or otherwise. But some- 
times something went wrong, and then 
both Stephens, though an excellent Bap 
tist, and Williams, though a leading 
Presbyterian and a man of infinite pa- 
tience, would be forcibly heard from 
not in a truculent way, but forcibly. and 
impressively. 

One such occurrence is part of the in- 
timate history of the town, because it 
was marked by Walter Williams’ using 
language that he wouldn’t have used in 
the Herald. On only two occasions, this 
and one other, is Williams known to 
have found the bounds of his editorial 
vocabulary too narrow. The Herald’s 
immaculate make-up man, Evans, perpe- 
trated the outrage. He got two of the 
Herald’s headings transposed, and ran 
“The Results of Love Making,” which 
was intended to go over the marriage 
licenses, over the record of births. 


His First “Cuss Worp” 


With the sly or scandalized comments 
of Herald readers in his ears, Williams 
summoned the stricken Evans before him 
and in the curious falsetto that was then 
his. normal voice, and with impressive 
spacing of his words, made one remark: 

“Mr. Evans — you — have — simply - 
played—Hell! ” 

This is as good a place as any to tell 
of the other occasion when Walter Wil 
liams exploded. As a member of the 
board of curators of the University of 
Missouri, at Columbia, Williams was on 
the witness stand before a 


legislative 


for 
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“smelling” committee which had come 
over from the state capital. A legislator 
of large bulk and peculiarly bad manners 
was the examiner. Deceived by the un 
ruffled placidity of the witness, the ques- 
tioner became offensive. He went too 
far. The gentle, smallish man in the 
witness chair rose up in holy wrath and 
in perfect Biblical, but not editorial, 
English consigned the legislator to sev- 
eral kinds of hell. That ended the ex- 
amination. 

The incident is set down here because 
it gives some clue to the many-sided 
character of the president of the World's 
Press Congress. He is a man of tact 
and diplomacy in high degree, but he 
has a “punch” and uses it when the 
occasion warrants. These qualities are 
reflected in his writings and his public 
addresses and will be revealed to the 
delegates at the Press Congress before 
the sessions have gone far. 


Lonc KNown AS TEACHER 


Williams—to get back on the chron- 
ological track—was editor of the Herald 
from 1890 to 1908. Though the paper 
was his major interest during that per- 
iod, it by no means was the only one. 
In spite of the handicap of a high voice 
that was likely to rasp one’s nerves at 
first, before the ear got attuned to it, he 
became a speaker of repute throughout 
the State and was much in demand—as 
he still is—to address public meetings 
One forgot the voice in the charm and 
eloquence of the words. The voice may 
even have been an asset, in giving him 
a hallmark of individuality. By some 
curious freak, a severe illness of typhoid 
fever about 1905 completely changed his 
voice, deepening it and giving it a melody 
it had lacked. 

During his Herald days, Williams be 
came nationally known as the teacher of 
what was said to be the largest Sunday 
school class in the country. Townspeo- 
ple and University students, of his own 
and other churches, came to hear him, 
filling the entire 
The 


study, and on it he has closely modelled 


Church. 
sible has always been his favorite 


Presbyterian 


his vivid style of speaking and writing. 
To lecture on it was a labor of love. 


He spoke with the authority of one hav- 





WALTER WILLIAMS 


7 


ing understanding. He could be grave 
or gay, serious or playfully whimsical. 

Stories and anecdotes, to the ample 
fund of which he has constantly added, 
seasoned his talks. It was no wonder, 
so unconventional and so effective was 
his method, that the city newspapers 
sent feature writers to Columbia to 
“cover” Walter Williams Sunday school 
class. Like “the model country weekly,” 
it was a town institution—something for 
the Commercial Club to tell about in its 
booklets. Only lately, after an interim 
of years devoted to getting the School 
of Journalism on its feet, Williams has 
revived his Sunday school class. The 
attendance is such that it has to be held 
in one of the theaters. 


A Wortp TRAVELER 


While editor of the Herald, Williams 
established and ran for a brief period 
the Country Editor, a monthly guide to 
newspaper editing; edited the St. Louis 
Presbyterian for two years and edited 
the Daily State Tribune at Jefferson 
City, Columbia, for four years. 
Having previously, when only 23 years 
old and still on the Boonville Advertis- 
er, served a term as president of the 
Missouri 


near 


Press Association, he was in 
1895 elected president of the National 
Editorial Association. In 1902 he was 
president for North America of the In 
ternational Press 
Switzerland. 


Congress, at Berne, 

\ppointed a commissioner to interest 
the foreign press in the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, he made a tour in 1902-4, 
that took him to newspaper offices in 
Africa, Asia and Europe. During this 
period he retained his connection with 
the Herald as “contributing editor.” His 
travels in behalf of the exposition, and 
subsequent world journeys, one of them 
as a fellow of the Kahn Foundation for 
the Foreign Travel of American Teach- 
ers, have given him, I am convinced, a 
larger acquaintance among the news- 
paper workers of the world than that of 
any other man. There is hardly any 
great newspaper office in this country 
or Europe that he has missed. Some of 
the conclusions from his observations are 
given in “The World’s Journalism,” a 
brochure written after the Kahn Founda- 
tion tour 

For ten years, up to 1908, Williams 
was chairman of the excutive committee 
of the board of curators of the State 
University. The University owes much 
to his labors. He helped to keep it out 
of politics. His ability to wring money 
for needed improvements from reluctant 
appropriations committees became pro- 
verbial Whenever the University got 
a jam with the legislators at “Jeff 
City,” it was the practice to send Wil- 
liams 


nto 


over as 


an ambassador plenipo- 
tentiary to 


straighten things out. He 
knew the state from the top tier of coun- 
ties to the bottom. He was saturated 
with its history, about which he has 
three books. Most im- 
portant to the purpose in hand, he knew 
men and politics and he had a diploma 
tist’s touch 


written two or 


Potitics No ALLUREMENT 


As a newspaper man Williams has 
been interested in politics most of his 
life, but has never been in it, in the sense 
of seeking office. The curator’s office 
The 
of political office has been dangled 
in front of him many times, but without 
causing him to deviate from his creed 
of undivided allegiance to journalism, 
and, through journalism, to the public. 
He would have made a master politician ; 
at one time, as it appeared to me, he 
could have had the governorship for the 
asking, with its prospect of further pre 
ferment 


was appointive and carried no pay. 
lure 


He has the right flair for politics 
(Continued on page 57) 
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HAWAII, “CROSS ROADS OF THE PACIFIC” CLOTHES ITSELF 
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Riding high ones at Waikiki Beach is a native sport that gives all visitors to 
this Pacific garden spot a new kind of a thrill. Every day in the year is a good 
day to go to the beaches out there. The many combined bathing beaches and play- 
grounds for children are some of the things that all Honoluluians have a right to 
boast about. Below is a photographic study of a native fisherman that has attracted 
wide attention. 














There are no tenements in Hawaii and that territory’s workers live in flower- 
hidden cottages like those shown above. Good homes are one of the inducements the 
sugar industry holds out to workers. Below is Dole Hall, one of the beauty buildings The Press Congress of the 


of Punahou College. World was organized at a meeting 


held in San Francisco in 1915 





during the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
se : tion. The first meeting was 
? E— ye scheduled to have been held in 
_ Australia in 1918 but the war 


with Germany made that imprac- 





tical. The picture shown below 
was taken during the organization 
meeting and has never before been 
published. Many of the delegates 





who attended that meeting are 


now on their way to Honolulu. The 
membership of the congress has 


now reached more than two thou- 


a 


sand and includes newspaper men 


of forty-six countries. Interna- 


tional friendship through under- 
standing is the purpose of this 


great organization. 
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LF IN SUNDAY BEST AS HOST TO THE PRESS CONGRESS 
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The Second Press Con- 
gress of the World will! 
meet in Iolani Palace, 
generally called the Gov- 
ernment Building, which 


is shown above. 


Honolulu does not 
differ much from other 
American cities if judged 
by its business section. 
At the left is a photo- 
graph of Fort street. In 
the distance is the 
Punch Bowl. 


L 


Hawaii. 





~ 


, 


date cena i a 
Photo by Perkins 


Along the road to Kilauea through a forest of palms is one of the 
Sugar is the chief product of the Hawaii Islands. 


big mill on the Island of Oahu. 


= 
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great drives of 
Below is a picture of a 
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PROGRAM OUTLINE 


Editor & Publisher 


AND AGENDA GIV 


PROMISE OF REAL RESULTS 





List of Press Congress Speakers—Governor Farrington to Represent 
President Harding—Big Business of Meeting Will Be 
Done October 17-21 





LTHOUGH the dates for the forth- 

coming sessions of the Press Con- 
gress of the World at Honolulu have 
been officially fixed as October 11 to 25, 
the delegates, who will represnt every 
branch of journalism in some 40 differ- 
ent countries, will spend 21 days in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Five and one-half 
days will be devoted to the business ses- 
sions and there will be a number of 
divisional conferences at which studies 
will be made of the problems which face 
the publisher, the editor, the advertising 
man and the professor of journalism. 

In the opinion of President Williams, 
the great legacy of the Press Congress 
will be the formation of a permanent or- 
ganization of newspaper and magazine 
men of the Pacific, and at his request the 
last day of the Press Congress business 
sessions will be set aside as “Pan-Pacific 
Day” during which the permanent organ- 
ization will be effected. B. W. Fleisher, 
owner of the Japan Times and Trans- 
Pacific Magazine of Tokio, and Henry 
Stead, editor of Stead’s Review, Mel- 
bourne, will be chairman and vice-chair- 
man, respectively, of the Pan-Pacific 
discussions. 


First Session Octroper 10 


The delegates will be greeted upon 
landing in Honolulu, October 10, by 
officials of the territorial government and 
the Hawaiian Islands Committee. The 
day will be devoted to establishment of 
the visitors in the city’s hotels and to 
getting the first glimpse of Honolulu. 

The delegates will be assembled in 
formal session for the first time on the 
evening of that day. They will meet at 
8 o'clock, probably in the famous throne 
room of Iolani Palace, to hear the ad- 
dresses of welcome and responses. 

On the following day, Tuesday, Oc 
ber 11, the first business session of tix 
Press Congress will take place. The 
meeting will be called to order at 10 
o'clock. Introductory addresses will be 
made, appointment of committees an- 
nounced, and Gov. Wallace R. Farring- 
ton will deliver a special message from 
President Harding, who is Honorary 
President of the Congress. The Con- 
gress agenda, tentatively drawn by the 
program committee, will be presented 
and recess will be taken until the fol- 
lowing Monday morning at 10 o'clock. 

The recess, covering the period Octo- 
ber 12 to 16, inclusive, will be for the 
inter-Island trip on the chartered steam- 
er. Under unusually pleasant conditions 
the delegates will visit the islands of 
Hawaii and Maui, where special enter- 
tainment on an elaborate scale has been 
planned for them. They will return to 
Honolulu on Sunday, October 16, for the 
opening of the next business session on 
the following morning. 


Four Days or Rear Busiyess 


From Monday, October 17, to Friday, 
October 21, inclusive, the mornings and 
afternoons will be given over to the 
regular sessions of the Congress, the 
final day to be Pan-Pacific Day, at 
which time a permanent Pan-Pacific 
Press Conference will be organized. 

The evenings during this period will 
be filled with entertainment arranged by 
the Island Committee, and the twelve 
days intervening between the close of 
the formal sessions on the 21st and the 
sailing of the Matsonia on the return 
trip te. San Francisco will be likewise 


devoted to the program of sight-seeing 
and pleasure-seeking being created under 
the skilful direction of L. A. Thurston, 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

A final business session of the Con- 
gress to dispose of all unfinished busi- 
ness will be held at a later date to be 
decided upon. 

The agenda of the Press Congress 
sessions, which will occupy the first five 
days of the delegates’ visit in Hawaii, 
is not arbitrarily arranged in advance of 
the opening on October 11, but may be 
added to in the course of the meeting 
by delegates who wish to bring before 
the Congress such questions as are ad- 
missible under the constitution. The 
program committee has, however, sought 
to guide the first discussions along five 
specific channels to the consideration of 
certain problems which are supremely 
important to the press of every country. 

The committee authorizes the an 
nouncement of the following agenda 
which will be presented at the first busi- 
ness session: 


(a) What preparation is desirable for jour- 
nalism? : 

(b) How far is freedom of the press neces- 
sary or desirable and how may this freedom 
best be attained and safeguarded? 

(c) How best may avenues for news com- 
munication throughout the world be established, 
maintained, and kept open? : 

(d) What, if any, are the obligations o1 
journalism in reference to international rela- 
tions? 

(e) The 
nalists. 

These questions will be discussed 
formally at the Congress by speakers on 
the program, who will then lead general 
discussions along the same line, in which 
any accredited delegate will be free to 
participate. It is the committee’s plan 
to make the open discussions one of the 
features of the business sessions. 

The formal business program follows: 


question of interchange of jour- 


for 
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Monday, October 10, 8 o’clock p. m. 
Addresses of Welcome. 

Responses. 


Tuesday, October 11, 10 o’clock a. m. 
Introductory Addresses. 

Appointment of Committees 

General Announcements. 

Message from the Honorary President of 

the Congress, Warren G. Harding, publisher 

of the Marion Star, President of the United 

States 

Presentation of Congress agenda. 

(There will be no afternoon session.) 


Monday, October 17, 10 o’clock a. m. 
President’s Address. 
Address, Mark Collen, late editor, Dunedin 
(New Zealand) Evening Star. 
Address, Thales Coutoupis, president, Union 
of the Athenian Press, editor and manager, 
Nea Ellas, Athens, Greece. 
Address, Ludvig 
Presseforbund 
tion), editor, 
Norway. 
Address, K. Sugimura, editorial 
Asahi Shimbun, Tokio, Japan. 
(Discussion is invited following 


dress.) 


Saxe, secretary, 
(Norwegian Press 
Verdens Gang, 


Norsk 
Associa- 
Christiania, 


writer, 
each ad- 


AFrTerNoon Session, 2 O’cLtock 
Address, W.  D. 
journalism, 
Texas. 
Address, Walter B. Pitkin, professor of 
philosophy, Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Address, Herbert Arthur Davies, president, 
Australian Journalists Association, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Address, Hollington K. Tong, Peking editor, 
Weekly Review of the Far East, Peking, 
China. 

Tuesday, October 18, 10 o’clock a. m. 
Address, Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, Central 
American Press Association, Guatemala 
City, Guatemala. 

Address, Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
tional Magazine, Boston, Mass. 
Address, Mrs. Georgina Townsend, president, 
Southern California Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Address, Dr. Mien Mu T. Wang, Shun Pao, 
Shanghai, China. 

Address, Maj. Alexander Steven, editor and 


Hornaday, 


professor of 
University of 


Texas, Austin, 


editor, Na- 


managing director, Northumberland and 
Berwickshire Newspapers, Ltd., Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, England. 

Address, Herbert L. Bridgman, business 


manager, Brooklyn Standard-Union, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

AFTERNOON Sesston, 2 0'GLOCK 
Address, Gregorio Nieva, owning editor, 
Philippine Review, Manila, P. I. 

Address, Col. Edward Frederick Lawson, as- 
sistant managing proprietor, London (Eng- 
land) Daily Telegraph. 

Address, Guy Innes, proprietor, Melbourne 
(Australia) Herald and Weekly Times. 
Address, James Wright Brown, editor and 
owner, Epitor & PusiisHer, New York City. 





| HOME OF THE WORLD PRESS CONGRESS 














T is particularly appropriate that the 

headquarters of the Press Congress 
of the World should be located in a 
building erected as a memorial to a dis- 
tinguished journalist. Jay H. Neff, 
founder of the Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
and once mayor of Kansas City, ex- 
emplified the highest type of journalist. 
His life was one of service, dedicated 
to the thousands who read his news- 
papers. 

Ward A. Neff, who has succeeded his 
illustrious father in the proprietorship 
of the Corn Belt Farm Dailies, erected 





Jay H. Neff Hall in memory of the 
elder Neff and gave it to the University 
of Missouri for the use of the School of 
Journalism. Besides the class rooms, 
lecture rooms, and auditorium, it con- 
tains a completely equipped newspaper 
office and newspaper printing plant where 
the Columbia Evening Missourian is 
produced six days a week as the labora- 
tory product of the students of the 
school. Mr. Neff, the son, is an alum- 
nus of the University. He received the 
degree, Bachelor of Journalism, in the 
class of 1913. 


Wednesday, October 19, 10 o’clock a. m. 
Address, Franklin P. Glass, former editor, 
Birmingham (Ala.) News, and past president, 


American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 
Address, B. G. Horniman, president, Press 


Association of India, Bombay, India. 
Address, Masujiro Honda, 
Tokio, Japan. 

Address, William Southern, Jr., editor, In- 
dependence (Mo.) Daily Examiner. 


Address, Riley H. Allen, editor, Honolulu 
(Hawaii) Star-Bulletin. 


special writer, 


AFTERNOON Session, 2 0’CLOCK 
Address, James Schermerhorn, publisher, 
Detroit (Mich.) Times. 

Address, B. W. Fleisher, proprietor and 
editor, Japan Advertiser and Trans-Pacific 
Magazine, Tokio, Japan. 

Address, Jabin Hsu, China Press, Shanghai, 
China. 


Thursday, October 20, 10 o’clock a. m. 
Address, Henry Stead, editor, Stead’s Re- 
view, Melbourne, Australia. 

Address, H. U. Bailey, proprietor, Bureau 
County Republican, Princeton, III. 
Address, Mrs. John T. Warren, president, 
Honolulu Press Club, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Address, Hin Wong, managing editor, Can- 
ton (China) Star. 
Address, W. H. Donald, Bureau of Economic 
Information, Peking, China. 

AFTERNOON Session, 2 O'CLOCK 
Reports of Committees. 
Business Session. 


Friday, October 21, 10 o’clock a. m. 
Pan-Paciric Day 
Address, Alexander Hume Ford, Mid-Pacific 
.Magazine, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Address, Riley H. Allen, 
(Hawaii) Star-Bulletin. 
Address, S. Sheba, editor, Japan Times and 
Mail, Tokio, Japan. 
Address, Henry Stead, editor, Stead’s Re- 
view, Melbourne, Australia. 
Address, Gregorio Nieva, 
Philippine Review, Manila, P 
Address, Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, Central 
American Press Association, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. 


Address, Jabin Hsu, China Press, Shanghai, 
China. 

Address, Maj. H. W. Patton, special writer, 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner. 


editor, Honolulu 


owning editor, 
& 


ArTernoon Szgssion, 2 O’crockx 


Address, B. W. Fleisher, proprietor and ed- 
itor, Japan Advertiser and Trans-Pacific 
Magazine, Tokio, Japan. 
Address; Guy Innes, proprietor, Melbourne 
(Australia) Herald and Weekly Times. 

Address, Hollington K. Tong, Peking editor, 


Weekly Review of the Far East, Peking, 
China. 





WANT NEXT PRESS CONGRESS 





Spain, England, Switzerland, Holland 
and Brazil in Field 


The Press Congress of the World may 
hold its next sessions in Spain two years 
hence during the great World Exposi- 
tion at Seville, or three years hence in 
England, although it is expected that 
these are not the only countries that will 
send delegates to Hawaii in October 
with invitations. 

The King of Spain will extend a spec- 
ial invitation to the delegates at Hono- 
lulu to be his guests at Seville in 1923, 
while London has suggested three-year 
recesses between sessions and desires that 
the next Congress be held in that city in 
1924. 

Switzerland desires that the next Con- 
gress be held at Geneva, Holland is urg- 
ing Amsterdam and Brazil has offered 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Should this latter invitation be accept- 
ed it would give Dr. Walter Williams, 
president of the Congress and dean of 
the school of journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, the opportunity he de- 
sires to organize a Pan-American Press 
Congress that would meet annually, or 
at least once every two years, in some 
Latin-American citv. 

As_ Doctor Williams would have it, 
the Press Congress of the World would 
meet every three years, the Regional 
Press Congresses every two years, and 
the purely local press conferences an- 
nually, but all working togcther. 
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trained to recognize new situations and new cementing of intelligence and _ spirituality 


problems They are also, for the most part, throughout the world to the point of an effe 
I O WORLD WEI FARE strong in faith and in courage, ready to take tive world conscience? 
hold cf the greatest difficulties and to 1 for “It is a period of world transitior New 


ward solutions They may sometimes be a forces u be 1 


t created to handle complex prot 

cused of cynicism, but the most successfu l em I m the World’s Press Congress great 

° influential of them as a class everywhere are esults should come. Certainly the facts stated 

Newspaper Men From All Over Universe Suggest Themes for — See 


idealistic in vision and constructive ir m} ir! 
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conference of journalists and its power In the World’s derstood that ‘the uncrowned king’ of that action can be reasonably expected than ‘a 


> 3 a Press Congress there will come together great nation, the great journalist Northcliffe, is gentlemen’s agreement? 

for good in the world received by Epttor delegated representatives of most of the im- to have part in the Congress And a list of “President Harding, who, a practical and 
% R . : oi : portant and local newspeper organization notable newspaper men to be present from all successful newspaper man, honors the Congress 

& Pr BLISHER indicate the sentiment of of all the leading countries. Strong men will the leading countries might be adduced as a d the profession by accepting the honorary 
the profession. A selection of opinions be pomsene from the principal European nations, ‘urther proof. presidency seems to me, in his inaugural as 
: - hi indi. 8 well as from the United States and most of “The Washington Conference has been en- Chief Magistrate, to have struck the keynote 

1S presented herewith, which also indi the American nationalities. Asia, Africa, Aus- larged to : f : 


‘ ° ° . : J M consider Pacific problems, and may of the Congress, to 
cate vital journalism problems are 1M tralia, and New Zealand are also to be rep it not be expected that this preliminary con 


: : : : : resented. The indications are that never before ference of Asiatic, European and 
s . , . F ? : . 

mind for discussion in Honolulu has gathered such an assemblage of high-class journalists in the Mid-Pacific will have a 

newspaper men from all parts of the earth. wholesome influence on the Washington Con 


have defined its only pos- 
sible, adequate objective ‘understanding.’ 

American “If understanding, exchange of viéws and 
valuation of each others’ interests and opinions, 


Cont edo e 60 
Co. FREDERICK LAWSON of the Londou ( ntinu n pag ) 


Telegraph, delegate from England: 

“In attempting to decide the question as 
to what is the most vital subject the World 
Peace Congress can discuss, there are a variety 
of considerations which may influence us. We 
all have at heart the interests of journalism. 
We all want to leave it something than 
we found it, better not only as a mea live- 
lihood for every member of the rank and file 
of the great @rmy which serves the interests 

e World’s Press, but better also as an edu- 
age and improving force in the life of our 
several communities. With these objects in 
view we can derive great value from the study 
of labor conditions and from the consideration 
of such questions as these of professional edu- 
cation aud qualification. 

“There may be some who would not like 
such an occasion to pass without some compara- 
tive inquiry into the secret of material success, 
but these would not make such a quest of the 
first importance. Such matters should not be 
neglected by anyone, but they are perhaps bet- 
ter served by individual inquiry and are of 
too local interest and application for a world 
conference. 

“We should give pre-eminence to a subject 
of universal interest and productive of universal 
benefit. However deeply any journalist may 
have at heart the interests of his profession, he 
must recognize the call to make journalism bet- 
ter as an instrument for the service of the 
human race. 

“Peace is the one great interest of human- 
ity at the present moment and the world’s press 
can be the most powerful agent in the service 
of the world’s peace. The surest promoter of 
discord between nations is ignorance. There 
is one cause which is by far the largest factor 
in the maintenance amongst the nations of the 
world of a state of ignorance, or of the partial 
knowledge which fosters misrepresentation. 
This cause is the cost of communications. 

“The world’s surest need at the present mo- 
ment is a constant flow of live news. We 
want not only information of political events 
and economic developments of the first import- 
ance, but also the closer knowledge of each 
others ‘private lives’ if one can use the term 
in speaking of nations, Without which it is im- 
pocemne to get true Wnderstatiding and sym- 
pathy. 

“To secure this constant flow we must have 
our news cheaper. Nobody wants propaganda. 
The press of every nation wants news, got 
whence it likes and how it likes, free from re- 
striction and bias, accurate and full. This it is 
unable to secure without some considerable 
fall in the cost of communications. 

“This is the question of supreme importance 
for consideration at any international meeting 
of the world’s press. Before any relief can 
be obtained the co-operation of all governments 
and the co-operation of the great cable compan- 
ies must be secured. The press had placed 
great hopes in the development of wireless lava. pits of Kilauea on the Island of Oahu, has hers regularly. 
telegraphy, and now owing to the pressure of 
great interests they seem likely to lose the 





Even the infernal deities have their ups and downs in life and Madam Pele, the goddess whose home is said to be in the seething 


Fire fountains that spout high in air are seen when the goddess 
raises the level of the molten rock to within 200 feet of the lip of the crater, as shown above, and as Hawaiian experts say it will be 
the first week in October when the Congress delegates arrive at the territory’s capital. 
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PLAN A PAN-PACIFIC PRESS CONGRESS 
TO MEET BI-ANNUALLY 





A. H. Ford, B. W. Fleisher, and Henry Stead Head Movement, 
Which Will Be Forerunner of Other Similar Sub-divisions 
of World Organization 





By JOHN R. MORRIS 


Executive Secretary of the Press Congress of the World 


ITH the news center of the world 

rapidly shifting to the Pacific and 
all eyes turned expectantly on develop- 
ments, there, the 
organization of a 
permanent coun- 
cil of the jour- 
nalists of all 
Pacific communi- 
ties is just at this 
time a step of 
more than ordi- 
nary significance. 
The organization 
of such a coun- 
cil, to be known 





as the Pan-Pa- . 
cific Press Con- ALEXANDER H. Forp 
ference and to be 

a part of the Press Congress of the 


World, will be undertaken at the Con- 
gress sessions in Honolulu. 

The purpose of the conference will be 
to promote better understanding be- 
tween the journalists of all Pacific 
countries, to seek better means of news 
communication between them, and to 
advance the cause of world peace. It 
will serve the countries concerned as the 
larger Press Congress is intended to 
serve the world but with greater con- 
centration on specific problems and par- 
ticular attention to greater concentration 
on specific problems and particular at- 
tention to relations between the people 
of one section of the globe. 

It is to be the forerunner of other 
and similar conferences later to be or- 
ganized as departments of the Press 
. Congress to serve 
the same purpose 


in other , com- 
munities. Thus 
the Congress 
hopes to main- 


tain closer touch 
with the produc- 
ers of newspa- 


pers and maga- 
zines in every 
country than 


otherwise would 
be possible. The 
departmen- 
tal conferences, 
it is planned, will meet bi-ennially. 

Alexander Hume’ Ford,  secretary- 
director of the Pan-Pacific Union and 
editor of the Mid-Pacific Magazine, is 
direct'ng the preliminary arrangements 
for the initial meeting. Mr. Ford has 
long been the guiding spirit of the Pan- 
Pacific Union which he has built into a 
capable and far-reaching agency devoted 
to the interests of all Pacific communi- 
ties. He was one of the committee of 
three chosen to extend the invitation 
for the 1921 meeting of the Press Con- 
gress to be held in Honolulu. 


B. W.. Fleisher, 





B. W. FLetsHer 


publisher of the 
Japan Advertiser and Trans-Pacific 
Magazine, Tokio, and Henry Stead, 
editor of Stead’s Review, Melbourne, 
have accepted appointments as_ chair- 
man and vice-chairman, respectively, of 
the Pan-Pacific conference. 

Some of the foremost journalists of 
America, Canada, Central and 


America, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand will assist 


South © 


in the organization of the conference. 
Among them will be the following: 


B. W. Fleisher, proprietor and editor of the 
Japan Advertiser and the Trans-Pacific Maga 
zine, Tokio; 

Henry Stead, editer of Stead’s Review, Mel 
bourne; 

E. E. Brodie, president of the National Edi- 
torial Association, Oregon City, Ore.; 

Mark Cohen, late editor of the Evening Star, 
Dunedin; 

<. Sugimura, 
Shimbun, Tokio; 

Hollington K. Tong, Peking editor of the 
Weekly Review of the Far East; 


editorial writer for Asahi 


Hin Wong, managing editor of the Star 
Canton; ; 
Walter B. Pitkin, professor of journalism 


at Columbia University, New York; 

Guy Innes, president of the Australian Jour- 
nalists’ Association, Melbourne. 

A cable dispatch from Sir Arthur 
Rickard, head of the branch of the Pan- 
Pacific Union in Australia, received re- 
cently by Alexander Hume Ford, an- 
nounces that he is on his way to Hono- 
lulu. Although he will probably arrive 
too late to attend the sessions of the 
Pan-Pacific educational conference, he 
expects to co-operate with the union in 
the organization of a Pan-Pacific press 
conference section of the Press Congress 
of the World. 

Sir Arthur Rickard was the first 
president of the Hands-Around-the- 
Pacific Club at Sydney ten years ago, 
when it was organized there by Percy 
Hunter, following his return from the 
first Pan-Pacific conference at Honolulu. 
The name of the organization was after- 
wards changed to the Millions Club of 
New South Wales, but still remains 
affliated with the Pan-Pacific union. 
Sometimes 700 persons sit down at a 
weekly luncheon of the club. 

Sir Arthur was knighted for his splen- 
did services during the war. He has 
long desired to Wisit*Honolulu and be- 
come acquainted more closely with the 
work of the Pan-Pacific union. It is 
very probable, Mr. Ford says, that Mr. 
Hunter and William M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia, will meet Sir 
Arthur here, and perhaps W. F. Mas- 
sey, Premier of New Zealand, to co- 
operate in organizing the work of the 
Pan-Pacific press conference. 

Others of high rank in 
and government of the 
meet at Honolulu resolved to accom- 
plish a common purpose which must 
depend for its success upon a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness—sincerely believed 
and ably advocated by thoughtful lead- 
ers in a dozen nations, 


It is that 


journalism 
Pacific will 


possible Prime Minister 


for 


September 24, 1921 
Australia will 
Congress sessions, and there is 
also a possibility that Prime Minister 
Massey of New Zealand be present. 
Sir Arthut Rickard, president of the 
“Millions Club” of Sydney, N. S. W., 
and head of the branch of the Pan- 
Pacific Union in that city, has an- 
nounced that, if possible, he will attend. 


Hughes of 
Press 


Hin Wong of the Canton Star will be 
a member of the Chinese delegation and 
will address the congress on “Why Not 
Also a Journalistic Mission to China?” 
Other members of the Chinese delega- 
tion will be Dr. Tien Mu T. Wang, who 
will represent the Shun Pao of Shang- 
hai, and Jabin Shu of the China Press. 


J. B. Powell, editor of Millard’s Re- 
view, Shanghai, will take part in the 
formation of a Pacific press organiza- 
tion. 


Friday, October 21, has been set 
aside in the program of the Press Con- 
gress as Pan-Pacific Day. Periods dur- 
ing the morning and afternoon will be 
devoted to organization work and the 
business sessions which will be im- 
portant first for the remarkable forward 
step that will have been taken towards 
better understanding between the na- 
tions represented.’ 

Months before the organization meet- 
ing, journals in many lands were urging 
that it should be a permanent body, 
meeting regularly and more frequently 
than is practicable for the Press Con- 
gress itself. If the plans which thus 
far have met such splendid success are 
carried out the conference will fill that 
need. 

All the facilities of the Pan-Pacific 
Union have been offered in perfect'ng a 
strong organization. The headquarters 
of the Union in Honolulu have been 
offered the conference in the same gen- 
erous spirit in which they have been 
devoted to the success of the Congress 
meeting in Hawaii. Mr. Ford’s vast 
acquaintanceship ameng the journalists 
of all the Pacific countries—where he is 
known as a dreamer who makes his 
dreams come true—will be an invalu- 
able aid in firmly establishing the or- 
ganization. The prestige of the Union 
will combine with that of the Press 
Congress to launch the conference on a 
career of boundless possibilities. 

Pan-Pacific Day at the Press Con- 
gress will begin with a reception before 
the morning session at the Iolani Pal- 
ace, a reception in which the children 
of all the schools will participate. The 
children will be divided into groups, 
each group representing a state of the 
Union and marching around the Palace 
in a pageant of states, They will be 
robed in the colors of the states they 
represent and carry the corresponding 
floral emblems and flags. It is expecte 
that the ex-president of the Hawaiian 
Republic, Sanford B. Dole, will lead the 








disposal. 





AT YOUR SERVICE 





| ae & PUBLISHER will be represented at the Press Con- 
gress of the World, at Honolulu, October 17 to 21 by Mr. J. W. 
Brown, who will leave New York via the “Century” on Wednesday, 
September 28. He will be at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, September 29, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, October 3, and 
Headquarters Hotel, Honolulu, October 10 to 31, inclusive. 

Mr. Brown is indulging the hope that readers of the Eprror & 
PUBLISHER who feel that he may be of some special service to them 
on this trip will not hesitate to address him by mail, wire, or cable. 

He will serve any of our friends to the limit of his capacity and 
ability and of course with due consideration of the time at his 








attend thestate pageant, which will be reviewed by 


the Congress delegates. 

The morning business session will be 
held in the throne room of Iolani Pal- 
ace, where plans will be perfected for 
bringing together at regular periods the 
editors’ of newspapers and magazines 
published in Pacific lands. 

Following the morning session the 
Boy and Girl Scouts of all Pacific races 
will escort the delegates from the Pal- 
ace grounds across the street to the 
Armory for luncheon. During the meal 
jiu jitsu artists from Japan will hold 
contests on a platform in the center of 
the great floor while the athletic sports 
of other Pacific lands will be enjoyed 


and Duke Kahanomoku will make a 
brief address in the native Hawaiian 
language. 


At the conclusion of the afternoon 
session the delegates will gather on the 
makai lanai of the Palace to receive 
the flags of all Pacific nations. This is 
the remarkable pageant of Pacific races 
that so enthralled Franklin K. Lane 
when as Secretary of the Interior he 
visited Hawaii. 

The delegates will then be the guests 
of honor at a Pan-Pacific dinner 
served on the Palace grounds about the 
band stands on which will be performed 
the dances of all the Pacific peoples 
and the national songs of all Pacific 
lands will be sung by their native sons 
and daughters. 

The banquet over the delegates will 
return to the lanai to review a Pan- 
Pacific parade in which Japanese, 
Koreans, Filipinos, Hawaiians,. North, 
Central and South Americans and 
others will vie with each other in the 
presentation of brilliant living pictures 
of habits and customs in their widely 
separated. homelands. For years the 
Pan-Pacific Union has been accumulat- 


.ing the paraphernalia for such a pa- 


geant, and as this is Magellan year the 
entire show will be produced in all its 
splendor for the Congress delegates. 





Binghamton Sun Bought by Hill 

BincHAmTon,’ N. Y., Sept. 21—On 
Oct. 1, former Congressman William 
H. Hill will acquire the Morning Sun, 
the oldest Republican paper in the 
Southern Tier, it was announced here 
today. The Sun is in its ninety-ninth 
year and for more than half a century 
was the Republican organ in Broome 
County. Two years ago it was pur- 
chased by George F. Johnson, million- 
aire shoe manufacturer, who trans- 
formed it into an independent paper 
politically, giving particular attention to 
the interests of the workingman. 





Athens Banner Names Eddy 
The Athens (Ga.) Banner, morning 
and Sunday, and Herald, evening, have 
appointed the Charles H. Eddy Com- 
pany, New York, as its national adver- 
tising representative. 





Erie Dispatch Starts Bulldog 
The Erie (Pa.) Dispatch and Sunday 
Herald last week put a bulldog Sunday 
edition on the streets at 9 o'clock Sat- 
urday evening. 





New Press in Fresno 
The Fresno (Cal.) Republican has 
just installed a Hoe quintuple press, 
capable of producing 80-page newspa- 
pers at the rate of 28,000 an hour. 





Floyd Neale in England 
The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, New York, has appointed Floyd 
Neale its British representative. 
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PLAN TO ORGANIZE HISPANIC SECTION 
OF WORLD PRESS CONGRESS 





Leading Journalists of Central and South Americas, Mexico and 
Spain Propose a Permanent Association for 
International Co-Operation 





HESPANIc journalists especially seem 
to have comprehended the ultimate 
idea of Press Congress of the World, 
the idea having awakened a deep sym- 
pathy and enthusiastic support among 
them since the very day of its proposal. 
Their representatives are going to the 
Honolulu convention with authorization 
to propose the organization of a per- 
manent Spanish speaking section, pledged 
to labor for international co-operation 
for the benefit of all mankind as well as 
for improving the ethics and welfare of 
the Spanish language press. 
The most eminent newspaper men of 


South and Central America and Mexico 
have stated their willingness to help 
form such a body, while the King of 


Spain and journalists of that nation have 
promised to support the proposition 
wholeheartedly. 

Great LATIN-AMERICAN PAPERS 

It is a well known fact that Latin- 
America already has great newspapers, 
which not only are masterpieces of the 
doctrines they support but also are fam- 
ous for their dimensions and resources. 

In Buenos Aires, over a million news- 
papers a day are supplied to the public 
by La Prensa, La Nacion and La Razon, 
These newspapers own cable services 
and undertake enterprises for the public 
welfare in ways all together strange to 
journalism anywhere else in the world. 
These enterprises are supported by the 
newspapers alone in order to aid in the 
general development of their country as 
well as for extending their own field of 
usefulness to the community. La Prensa 
owns one of the handsomest palaces in 
the city. La Nacion runs editions as big 
as 150 pages, such as the one published 
on the occasion of Mitre’s centenary. 

In Chile, El Mercurio is more than 
100 years old and throughout its pages 
are to be found the work of writers and 
conspicuous citizens, past and present 
of citizens of all other Republics of His- 
panic-America. 

A Central-American newspaper man, 
Dr. Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, went to 
Spain last year as a delegate of the 
Congress. The Spanish prime minister, 
Mr. Dato, who recently died, offered 
Mr. Beteta the moral help of his Gov- 
ernment, while the King declared his 
most fervent wish is that the Congress 
will exert a beneficial influence in bind- 
ing closer the ties of love and sympathy 
existing between Hispanic-American 
countries and Spain. 

RESOLUTIONS OF SPANISH* PRESS 

The Spanish Press Association, of 
Madrid, has adopted the following reso- 
lutions, in reference to its participation 
at the Press Congress of the World: 

Ist—To record the association as 
member—to record to its president, Dr. F. 
Frances Rodriguez, and its secretary, Dr. Ed- 
uardo Palacio Valdez, as individual members. 

2nd—To nominate its first vice-president, Dr. 
Rufino Blanco, director of El Universo, to 


represent the association at the sessions of 
Honolulu. 


collective 


_3rd—To nominate also Dr. Virgilio Rod- 
riguez Beteta for the same representation. 
4th—To urge, by means of its representa- 


tives, if the Press Congress accepts any other 
language but English, that Spanish be con 
sidered as one of the official languages of the 
future meetings of the Congress, because of 
the great number of persons throughout the 
world who speak it. 

5th—To urge, as far as necessary, the idea 
of holding at Sevilla the next meeting of the 
Press Congress of the World, in 1924. 

6th—Dr. Rufino Blanco and Dr. Eduardo 
Gomez de Baquero will write a Memoir on the 
subject of the Spanish Press, to be presented 
at the sessions of Honolulu. 


7th—If, owing to the long distance and the 
short time that rest at the disposal of the 
present Spanish Government for dictating reso 
lutions and personal attendance at the im 
portant meeting of the number of Spanish 
journalists desirable is impossible, the Spanish 


representatives will co-operate with the high 
purposes of human culture and _ friendship 
pursued by the Press Congress of the World 


Dr. Beteta has received the following 
letter of authorization and instruction to 
represent the Spanish Press Association 
at the Congress: 


ASSOCIATION DE LA PRENSA DE Maprip. 


MAaprID, 1921. 

BETETA, 

SPEAKING 
W orp, 
York. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 
Sr. Dr. Dn. Vireit1o Ropricuez 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SPANISH 
Section, Press CONGRESS OF THE 
Watporr Astoria, Suite 109, New 


The Board of Directors of this 
Association of which 1 have the honor to pre 
side, has accorded by unanimity to designate 
Your Honor to carry on 4he Representation 


His Honor: 


of this Press Association of Madrid at the 
Press Congress of the World, as our First 
Vice-President, Dr. Rufino Blanco, would not 


Honolulu. 

We hope that your talent and discretion will 
surely co-operate to the triumph of the supreme 
ideals of Humanity and to upholding the strong 
influence which in modern times corresponds, 
by historical law, to the Hispanic-American 
race. 

Filled with these tendencies the Press Asso 
ciation would be extremely happy if the Span 
ish language, which is spoken by more than 
eighty millions of persons and on which such 
a great deal of human culture has been con 
structed would be declared as one of the 
official languages of the Congress. 

Should the Congress accord to hold its next 
meeting at Sevilla, the Association would be 
glad to support and co-operate as far as neces 
sary to the end of making of such a meeting a 
great success worthy of the important mission 


be able to attend to the sessions at 


of that international association. 
Respectfully yours, 
F. Frances Ropricvez, 
President. 
Epuarpo Patacios VALDEs, 


Secretario. 


for 


September 24, 1921 

In the Argentine Republic, the Press 
Circle is backing the Argentine branch 
of the Congress, whose vice-présidents 
are Dr. George A. Mitre and Dr. Eze- 
quiel Paz, directors respectively of La 
Nacion and La Prensa. 

In Chile the Congress has the support 
of the eminent Dr. Carlos Silva Vildosola 
and Dr. Edwards, proprietor of El Mer 
curio and founder of the 
Zag and Familia. 


reviews 





In Uruguay, Dr. Batle Ordonez, di 
rector of El Dia, and Dr. Juan Andres 
Ramirez, director of Diario del Plata, 
are leading the work for the organization 
of the Hispanic Section, as is being done 
in their respective countries by the fol 
lowing other journalists: 

Rivera, director 
Nacion, and Dr 
Catala, director of El Figaro. 


Cusa: Jose Ignacio 
of El Diario de la 
Ramon A. 


Peru: Oscar Miro Quezada, director 
of El Comercio, and Dr. Luis Fernan 
Cisberos, director of La Prensa 

Mexico: Dr. Rafael Alducin, direc- 
tor El Exelsior, and Dr. Felix F. Pala- 


vicini, director of El Universal, both of 
Mexico City. 
Porto Rico Dr. Manuel Fernandez 
Junco, dean of that nation’s newspaper 
men, and Dr. Jose Elias Levis, founder 
of the first journalism school established 
in Hispanic-America. 
Att Hetp THE CAUSE 


Dr. Beteta, who is in charge of the 
organization of the Hispanic section of 
the Congress, has been helped in his 
work by a group of influential Hispanic- 
American journalists New 
York City including: 

Tancredo Pinochet, ex-director of sev- 
eral powerful Chilean newspapers, now 
publisher of La Revista and El Norte 
Americano, and author of several books 
studying practical means of bringing 
about better understanding between the 
peoples Hispanic in the United States; 

Ernesto Montenegro, who has repre- 


residing in 


sented El Mercurio for many years and 
writes for North American newspapers 
on Hispanic-American problems; 

Jose Juan Tabada, a brilliant Mexican 
poet and writer, author of many books 
and correspondent of El Excelsior and 
the educational review, El Maestro; 

Roberto Mesen, former Costa 
secretary of public construction 
and minister to the United States, who 
is now emeritus professor at Syracuse 
University. 

Following are the ideas of Dr. Manuel 
Fernandez Junco, a veteran newspaper 


Brenes 
Rican 


editor and leader of the South Ameri- 
can press, on what the World Press 
can do: 


Dr. JuNnco’s ADVICE 


“Journalism, in order to enhance its 
importance to the limit of its possibilities, 
besides its already acknowledged value 
social and political force, should 
become an apostle in the serene plane of 
human brotherhood and world happiness. 
To this end, it will be possible to create 
through successive conventions an ideal, 
a minimum program of action and 
thought, on which should meet all news 
paper men who can join hands inde- 
pendently of national interests in order 
to combine their spiritual forces with a 
view to exert an influence for universal 
understanding and human solidarity. 

“By raising such partisan interests 
above those of nationality, and even of 
those of race, it would be possible to 
obtain a substractum propitious to the 
destinies of humanity. Thus would be 
harmonized the efforts of the wonderful 
forces of journalism which have not 
yet studied and employed in all 
their potential capacities.” 

These men and the Hispanic vice 
presidents of the Congress constitute a 
formidable array of prestige, intelligence 
and influence in their native lands labor- 
ing to obtain for the Press Congress of 
World a full realization of its 
objectives. 


as a 


been 


+1 
tne 





A group of the leading Spanish Soueiuner editors recently met in the editorial rooms of the Madrid newspaper, A. B. C., to discuss 


important problems confronting the pro 


ession and to invite the 


Press Congress of the World to convene in Seville in 1924. 
center is shown Senor Rufino Blanco, director of El Universo and temporary president of the Spanish Press Association, and 
ilio Rodriguez Beteta, the delegate of the executive committee of the Press Congress of the World to Spain and Latin-America. 
Beteta will be the representative at Honolulu of the Spanish Press Association. 


In the 
Dr. Vir- 
Doctor 


Others in the photograph are Senor Luca de Tena, 


proprietor of A. B. C.; Senor Manuel Aznar, director of El Sol; the editors and members of the dailies, El] Liberal, El Hoy, La Corres- 


pondencia de Espana, El Pais, La Epoca, El Heraldo, El Universo, La Tarde, El 


Hoy, El 
Madrid Press. 


Universal 


and other representatives of the 
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PURPOSE OF CQNGRESS 





Co-operative Effort Will Open 


Up, for Journalism Throughout 


World, a Realization of Its Highest Possibilities 
as a Profession 





By WALTER WILLIAMS 


President of the Press 


HE Press Congress of the World in- 

vites the interest and asks the sup- 
port of all men and women of good will 
in journalism everywhere. Its purpose 
is the promotion of the highest interests 
of journalism and, through journalism, 
the interests of all mankind. It seeks 
to bring about acquaintanceship, which 
is a step to understanding, to enlarge 
understanding which is a step to friend- 
ship, and to foster friendships which 
lead to permanent prosperity and peace. 

Organized at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition in San Francisco 
in 1915, the Congress has now a mem- 
bership of 2,350 in 46 countries. With 
practically no exception, it has received 
the indorsement and cordial co-operation 
of district, state, provincial and national 
organizations of the press in every land 
and of representative journalists. 

The first meeting of the new organiza- 
tion was to have been held in Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia, in 1918. 
The world war interfered and local con- 
ditions making inadvisable the holding 
of the sessions in Sydney, the executive 
committee accepted the invitation of the 
Hawaiian Islands to meet in October, 
1921, in Honolulu, the cross-roads of the 
Pacific. The committee’s decision was 
brought about by the thought of its 
members that acquaintanceship with Pa- 
cific Ocean questions was of special in- 
terest at this time to the world’s jour- 
nalists and that no place more accessible 
to countries bordering on the Pacific 
could be chosen than Hawaii, and none 
more delightful. 

The topics uppermost in the minds of 
members of the Congress and delegates 
to the sessions at Honolulu, if the mes- 
sages that come to my office are sufficient 
guide, are topics that touch upon :the 
public service that the world’s journal- 
ism may render. Adequate news com- 
munications between continents and peo- 
ples, freedom of news-sources, uncen- 
sored exchange of news, a press respon- 
sible but free, the proper preparation for 
entrance upon journalism, the mainte- 
nance of correct standards by those who 
have entered the fascinating field, the 


increased power of the press in the pro- 


motion of good or ill, and the right use 
of its power—these ‘are questions which 
merit and will receive most serious con- 
sideration. 

Measures will be adopted, 
pected, to make permanent a World’s 
Press Congress organization. It is 
hoped that such organization will pro- 
vide for sessions regularly or occasion- 
ally in the different world capitals, at 
which will be assembled men and women 
from all fields of journalism for the 
furtherance of a common end, the de- 
velopment of the professional spirit and 
the promotion of the profession’s high- 
est good. - Regional conferences to be 
held annually or biennially are a part of 
the general plan of organization. The 
first will be the Pan-Pacific Press Con- 
ference which will be organized at 
Honolulu under the leadership of some 
of the ablest journalists of the Orient. 

The honorary president of the Con- 
gress, the Honorable Warren G. Hard- 
ing, of the Marion (Ohio) Star, Presi- 
dent of the United States, has invited 


it is ex- 


Congress of the World 


great nations to send representatives to 
a conference in Washington on Armis- 
tice Day, November 11, to consider the 
limitation of armament. This confer- 
ence will decrease the number of dele- 
gates present at Honolulu, particularly 
from Europe. With the objects of this 
conference the delegates to the Press 
Congress are, it may be assured, heartily 
in accord. 

As the flames of the world war found 
fuel like tinder because of misunder- 
standings, jealousies and hatreds per- 
mitted if not promoted by a complac- 
ent, subsidized or corrupt press, so the 
armistice may not be turned into an en- 
during and righteous peace unless the 
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profession of journalism with its high 
responsibility does its full duty toward 
world-acquaintanceship and world-un- 
derstanding. Whatever the decision of 
the -Washington conference may be, 
permanent peace between nations and 
peoples can only be maintained when 
through the press they speak freely and 
frankly and sympathetically to each 
other across national, geographical and 
racial boundaries. 

Though the newspaper is a local prod- 
uct, journalism is a world profession. 
He serves best in a world profession 
who does his duty most completely in 
his local field and to his immediate con- 
stituency. In doing one’s duty in the 
local field one does the duty most com- 
pletely by recognizing the world-wide 
interests of humanity and of the press, 
humanity’s chief medium of record, in- 
terpretation and communication. 

That through co-operative effort, jour- 
nalism may realize its highest possibili- 
ties as a profession of the world. Serv- 
ice in the truest and most effective way 
is the high purpose for which the Press 
Congress of the world exists and to the 
support of which it invokes the aid of 
the world’s journalists. 








OFFICERS OF THE PRESS CONGRESS OF THE 
WORLD 











HONORARY PRESIDENT, 
Warren G. Harding, President of the United 
States and editor of the Marion (Ohio) Star. 


PRESIDENT, 

Walter Williams, Dean of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, Col- 
umbia, Missouri, U. S. A. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
A. R. Ford, Free Press, London, Canada. 


EXECUTIVE-SECRETARY, 


John R. Morris, Columbia, Mo., U.S.A. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, Central American 
Press Association, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

T. W. Heney, Telegraph, Brisbane, Australia. 
' ant Bell, Guardian, Ashburton, New Zea- 
and. 

K. Sugimura, Asahi Shimbun, Tokio, Japan. 


H. Schoop, Neue Schweizer Zeitung, Neue 
Beckenkofstr 47, Zurich, Switzerland. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Argentine: Ernesto 
Buenos Aires; 

Ezequiel Paz, La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 

Australia: J. Ryan, Australian Provincial 
Press Association, Lithgow; 

B.S Cook, Australian Journalists’ Asso- 
ciation, Melbourne. 

Brazil: Jose Carlos Rodriguez, Jornal do 
Commercio, Rio de Janeiro; 

Felix Pacheco,.Brazilian Press Association, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Belgium: Edouard J. 
——— Belge, Brussels. 

Canada: John A. Cooper, 
Toronto, Ontario; 

S. Scott, News-Advertiser, 


Nelson, La Nacion, 


C. Fonteyne, Inde- 
16 Glen Road, 
Vancouver, 


B.C. 
Chile: Augustin Edwards, Zig Zag and 
Familia magazines, Santiago; 


Dr. Carlos Silva Vildosola, El Merucrio, 
Santiago. 

China: Li Sum Ling, Peking; Hin Wong, 
Star, Canton. 

Colombia: Enrique Lievano, Gazeta Re- 
publicana, Bogota 

Ismaal E. ‘Arciniegas, Neuvo Tiempo, Bo- 
gota. 


Costa Rica: Luis Cruz Meza, San Jose; 
remy Vargas Calvo, San Jose. 
uba: Dr. Jose Ignacio Rivero, El Diario 
de la Marina, Havana; 
Dr. Ramon A. Catala, El Figaro, Havana. 
- Denmark: Kristian Dahl, Politiken, Copen- 


agen; : 
f Borgbjerg, Social-Demokraten, 
hagen. 
ominican Republic: Arturo Pellerano 
Alfau, Listen Diario, Santo Domingo; 
Conrado Sanchez, La Nacion, 
mingo. 
Eucador: 
Dia, Quito 
a aad Sarie Cordero, El Universal, 


Copen- 


Santo Do- 
Leonidas Pallares Arteta, El 
Guaya- 


en land: Aaron Watson, Bewley Cottage, 
Lacock, Wiltshire; 

Sir Campbell Stuart,, Times, London. 

md ~+ aad Philippe Millet, as Serer Nouvelle, 
A Lauzanne, Le Matin, Paris. 
Greece: Thales Coutoupis, Nea _ Ellas, 

Athens; 

George Pope, Athinai, Athens. 

Guatemala: Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, 
Central oe Press Association, Guate- 
mala Cit 

Suteadar Falla, Guatemala City. 

Holland: ans, Laan v. Nieuw-Oost- 
Indie 156, The Hague; 

Dr. G. G. van der Hoeven, Nieuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant, Rotterdam, 

Honduras: Troylan Turcios, Tegucigalpa; 

Paulino Valladares, Tegucigalpa. 

India: Sir S. Banerjee, Bengalee, Calcutta; 

Rustom N. Vatchaghandy, Sanj Vartaman, 
Bombay. 

Ireland: J. F. Charlessen, Ulster District 
of — Belfast; 

T. Brewster, Independent Newspapers, 

Ltd., ” Dublin. 


Italy: M. Borsa, Il Secolo, Milan; 
Olindo Malagod, La Tribuna, Rome. 


Japan: K. Sugimura, Asahi Shimbun, 
okyo; 
I. Tokutomi, 


Kokumin Shimbun, Tokyo. 
Mexico: Rafael Alducin, Excelsior, Mexico 
ity 
Felix F. Palavicini, Universal, Mexico City. 
New Zealand: Robert Bell, Guardian, Ash- 

burton; 

Mark Cohen, Evening Star, Dunedin. 
Nicaragua: Daniel Maldonado, Managua; 
Juan Ramon Aviles, Managua. 


Norway: Ludvig Saxe, Norsk Pressefor- 
bund, Christiania; 
_Brochmann, Journalisten, Degbladet, 
Christiania. 
Panama: Guillermé Andreve, El Tiempo, 
Panama Cit 


Guillermo bebende, La Estrella de Panama, 


_ Panama City. 


Paraguay: Dr. 
Diario, Asuncion; 

Dr. Carlos Luis Isasi, El Nacional, Asuncion. 
a a Oscar Miro Quezada, El Comercio, 
Lima; 

Luis Fernan Cisneros, La Prensa, Lima. 

Philippine Islands: Fidel Reyes, La Van- 
guardia, Manila; 

Gregorio Nieva, Philippine Review, Manila. 

Porto Rico: Manuel Fernandez Junco, San 
— Jose Elias Levis, Associated Press, San 
uan 

Portugal: Alfreda de Mesquita, Diario de 
ee Lisbon; 

Julio Dantas, Lisbon. 

Saibetines Roman Mayorga Rivas, 
Salvador; 

Francisco Gavidian, San Salvador. 

South Africa: F. Horace Rose, Natal Mer- 
cury, Maritzburg. 

Spain: Rufino Blanco, Universo, Madrid; 

E. Gomez Baquero, Madrid. 

Sweden: B. Rinman, Tidningen, Stock- 
holm. 

Switzerland: H. Schoop, Neue Schweizer 
Zeitung, Zurich; 


Edouard Chapuisat, Journal de Geneve, Gen- 
eva. 


Enrique Bordenave, El 


San 





Turkey: Mihran Nacachian, Sabah, Con- 
stantinople; 

Vertanes Mardigian, Djagadmart, Constanti- 
nople. 


United States: John Clyde 
American Printer, New York City; 

Harvey Ingham, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 

Uruguay: 
Montevideo; 

Dr. Juan Andres Ramirez, 
Plata, Montevideo. 


Oswald, 
Jose Batle y Ordonez, El Dia, 


El Diario del 
Venezuela: Laureano Valilenille Lanz, 
Nuevo Diario, Caracas; 
Andre Mata, Universal, Caracas. 


Wales: Sir William Davies, Western Mail, 
Cardiff. 


COMPLETE ITINERARY 
OF HONOLULU TRIP 


Leave Chicago September 29—Arrive 
Honolulu October 10—Back in 
San Francisco November 8— 
Trip to Orient, Too 


Arrangements for the 
the American 
the Press 


movement of 
mainland delegation to 
Congress at Honolulu 
have been made 
by Chairman 
Will Wilke of 
the Transporta- 
tion Committee, 
and provide the 
greatest possible 
degree of com- 
fort, conveni- 
ence, speed and 


safety. The 
schedule of the 
special train, 


which will leave 
Chicago on the 
evening of Sep- 
tember 29, to connect with the chartered 
steamer “Matsonia” at San Francisco on 
October 4, has been worked out to suit 
the convenience of delegates who will 
join the party en route to the Coast and 
to permit a day’s excursion down the 
Bright Angel trail into the Grand Can- 
yon. 

Leaving Chicago on September 29, the 
following morning a stop will be made 
at Kansas City, Mo., again at Hutchin- 
son, Kan., La Junta, Albuquerque, the 
Grand Canyon and San Francisco, ar- 
riving October 4 and sailing for Hono- 
lulu that afternoon. 

The party will reach Honolulu Octo- 
ber 10th. 

Departure from Hawaii for home will 
be around November 2nd for those re- 
turning to the states, Others will leave 


WiL_t WILKE 


about November 1, for China, Japan 
and the Philippines, returning first of 
the year. 

The “Matsonia” will be removed 


from its regular schedule for the occa- 
sion and will sail from Honolulu, Wed- 
nesday morning, October 12, for a five- 
day excursion to the islands of Hawaii, 
where the famous volcano is located, 
and Maui, where a native Hawaiian 
fair will be staged for the journalists’ 
entertainment. The “Matsonia” will re- 
turn to Honolulu on Sunday, October 
16. 

The S. S. “Maui” will sail from 
Honolulu. on November 2, reaching 
San Francisco November 8 with the 
most of the mainland delegates. This 
schedule requires an absence of exactly 
thirty-five days for the trip from San 
Francisco and return. 

The round-trip travel expense from 
San Francisco will be $270 for each 
person, and from Chicago via the spe- 
cial train will be $522.53 including Pull- 
man berth and meals. 

At the request of some of the dele- 
gates, Mr. Wilke has undertaken the 
organization of an Oriental post-Con- 
gress tour which will include in its 
itinerary the principal cities and points 
of interest in Japan, China and the 
Philippine Islands, 

Passage will be taken on the boat 
which best suits the convenience of the 
members of the party. The sailing date 
will be about November 1, in which 
case the party will arrive in Yokohama 
on November 10. Tokio, Kyoto, 
Shiminosiki, Nagasaki, and Kobe will 
be visited by rail. The party will then 


go to the Philippines and after a two- 
day stay in Manila proceed to Hong- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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HAWAII BOASTS OF MOST DIVERSIFIED 
* PRESS IN WORLD 





English, Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Portuguese and Filipino Readers 
Must Be Catered To—Biggest Part of News 
Received by Radio 





By HOWARD D. CASE 


HE press of Hawaii, in proportion to 

population, undoubtedly has a more 
diversified representation among the 
peoples and languages of the earth than 
in any other community of the world. 
Exclusive of magazines and other peri- 
odicals, the territory supports seven 
English language newspapers, fifteen 
Japanese, four Chinese, four Korean, 
three Portuguese and one Filipino. There 
are also several weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in the Hawaiian language. Of the 
Japanese newspapers, four of those pub- 
lished at Honolulu are dailies. 

Honolulu, being the center of popula- 
tion, business and government, is na- 
turally also the center of publication and 
circulation. ‘ Both of the leading Eng- 
lish language dailies, one a morning and 
one an evening paper, are published in 
Honolulu, the other two in Hilo. The 
same holds true of the Japanese—the 
four leaders of their seven dailies are 
issued in Honolulu and the remaining 
three in Hilo, the second city of the 
territory; and in general it can be said 
that all the Honolulu publications, of 
whatever language, enjoy a territorial 
circulation, while those on the other 
islands of the group are strictly confined 
to neighborhood subscribers. 

All the Korean and all the Chinese 
newspapers bear a Honolulu date line, 
and, though Hilo supports two Portu- 
guese weeklies, neither has the circulation 
of the single weekly issued in Honolulu. 
The lone Filipino publication surviving 
is financed by the Hawaiian Board of 
Missions, and, issued from Honolulu, 
has a territorial circulation. As part of 
its welfare campaign the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association issues 
monthly a four-page sheet entitled Plan- 
tation News, published alternately in 
Japanese and Filipino. 

Hawaiian being the native language 
of the territory, Hawaiian newspapers 
are not classified as foreign. Although 
their political influence at times has been 
great, they never have succeeded in es- 
tablishing themselves on a firm commer- 
cial basis, and the roster of their names 
is scarcely longer than that of their fail- 
ures. At present three are now appear- 
ing—two in Honolulu and one in Hilo. 
On the two other of the four major 
islands of the group none ever has been 
published. 

All four of the English dailies, and 
one of the Japanese, the Nippu Jiji, are 
members of the Associated Press, which 
since 1918 has maintained a bureau here. 
In addition, both the Honolulu English 
and Japanese dailies have correspon- 
dents at their respective national capitals 
and publish frequent special cable dis- 
patches. In proportion to their circula- 
tion it is probable that the Honolulu 
newspapers pay more for their telegraph 
news than any other papers in the world. 

At rare intervals, such as a. political 
upheaval, the Chinese and Korean news- 
papers receive cablegrams; otherwise 
they are dependent for their foreign news 
on translations of the dispatches pub- 
lished in the English newspapers of 
Honolulu and on mail advices from the 
Orient. 

Associated Press dispatches are filed 
for Honolulu at San Francisco and 
transmitted by the naval radio service, 


which relays them from its power sta- 
tion at Pearl Harbor to Honolulu over 
a land wire. Formerly the news re- 
ports came by cable, but the cable is now 
so congested with commercial messages 
that it could not possibly handle the 
voluminous business of the press, al- 
though at the time the newspapers trans- 
ferred to the wireless, the change was 
made because of the low rates offered. 

News dispatches for the Hilo papers 
are relayed by a commercial company 
from Honolulu. 

Newspapers of the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands are the only ones in 
the world which receive the great body 
of their telegraphic news by radio. Al- 
though the service in its early days was 
subject to exasperating gaps and delays 
due to interference by sfatic and faulty 
transmissions, it now functions with ad- 
mirable rapidity and regularity and only 
at rare intervals is troubled by the 
elements. 

Composition of all the English lan- 
guage newspapers of the territory, both 
daily and weekly, is by Linotype. 


The two Portuguese weeklies of Hilo 
are set by hand in their own printshops. 
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O Luso, the Honolulu Portuguese 
weekly, is set by Linotype in a job shop. 

To care for its English section, the 
Nippu Jiji has installed Linotypes. But 
like other Asiatic language newspapers, 
its Oriental section is necessarily set by 
hand, it having been found impossible 
thus far to perfect any machine com- 
mercially practicable which can handle 
the multitudinous characters employed in 
rendering Japanese, Chinese and Korean 
into print, although a former Honolulu 
newspaper proprietor, S. Sheba, now 
with the Japan Times and Mail, and 
who will be a delegate to the Press Con- 
gress of the World, has invented a type- 
setter which is said to have been an ex- 
perimental success. * 

In addition to the business of putting 
out a paper, the leading Honolulu Ja- 
panese dailies carry on complete job 
plants, equipped not only with the usual 
facilities for composition, press work 
and book binding, but with art depart- 
ments and photo-engraving plants. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPER DEVELOPMENT 


During the last 20 years, and particu- 
larly since the annexation of the Islands 
to the United States, English journalism, 
both in the newspaper and periodical 
fields, has progressed tremendously in 
the territory of Hawaii. Prior to an- 
nexation, journalism had become deeply 
rooted throughout the group, but the ad- 
vent of the cable greatly simplified the 
issuance of daily newspapers, and at the 
same time enhanced their prestige 
through their ability to instantly tap the 


great news sources of the world. Even 





PRESS CONGRESS DELEGATES ON BOARD 
AMERICAN SPECIAL TRAIN 





(Unless countries are noted, cities in following list are 


Bailey, H. U., Princeton (Ill.) Republican. 
Bailey, Mrs. Uz. 


Beteta, Virgilio R., Guatemala Central Ameri- 
ican Press Association. 
Berthiaume, Arthur; Monteral (Canada) Lt 


Presse. 

Blain, Thomas J., Port Chester (N. Y.) Daily 
Item. 

Blain, Mrs. Thomas J. : 

Bowen, L. H., Brookhaven (Miss.) 
County Times. 

Breede, Adam, Hastings (Neb.). Tribune. 

Bridgman, H. L., Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard 
Union 

Bronson, E. S., Oklahoma Press 
El Reno. 

Brown, James W., 
New York. 

Brown, Mrs. James 

Burney, Ivan T., 
& Courier. 

Cain, J. Byron, Belle Plains (Kan.) News. 

Canavan, Mrs. eney B., Oklahoma Press As- 


sociation, El Ren 

Childress, E. H., Fairfield (Iil.) Press. , 

Clark, H. J., Santa Monica (Cal.) Journalist. 

Clark, Mrs. H. J. 

Coutoupis, Thales, Athens (Greece) Nea Ellas. 

DeRackin, S. E., Santa Monica (Cal.) Outlook. 

DeRackin, Mrs. E. 

Dean, Mrs. S. Bobo, Miami (Fla.) Metropolis. 

Dean, Miss Dorothy. 

Dotson, C. L., Des Moines Capital. 

Dow, B. C., Sioux Falls (S. D.) Daily Argus- 
Leader. 

Dow, Mrs. B. C. 

Edgecombe, Frank O., 
braska Signal. 

Edgecombe, Mrs. Frank O. 

Elder, Orville, Washington (Ia.) Journal. 

Evans, Miss Margaret, Victoria (Canada) 
Journalist. 

Fogg, C. H., Maine Press Association, Houl- 
ton. 

Glass, F. P., Jr., New York World. 

Glass, Mrs. ¥. hi 

Glass, F. P., 

Glass, Mrs. F 

Goldthwaite, S. 
lican. 

Goldthwaite, Mrs. S. G. 

Gordon, Marshall, Columbia, Missouri. 

Gordon, Mrs. Marshall. 

Greason, W. G., Kansas Editorial Association, 
Paola, Kan 

Grisson, Mabel L. Michigan Woman’s Press 
Association, Grand Ledge, Mic 

Hale, H. B., East Hartford (Conn.) Gazette. 

Hale, Mrs. H. B. 

Hall, Frederick P., Jamestown (N. Y.) Jour- 


nal. 
Herrick. John P., Olean, N. Y. 
Herrick, Mrs. John P. 

Hornaday, W. D., Austin, Tex. 

Hersey, Miss Mary Louise, Houlton, Me. 
Johnston, F. G., Hermosa Beach, Cal. 


Lincoln 


Association, 


The Epitror & PusBLisHeER, 


WwW 
Little Falls (N. Y.) Journal 


Geneva (Neb.) Ne- 


“nee (Ala.) News. 
p 


G. : , (la.) News-Repub- 


in the United States) 

Johnston, Mrs. F. H. 

Johnston, Miss. 

Junkin, J. E., National Editorial 
Miami, Fla. 

Junkin, Mrs. a? + 

Kelly, Eugene, Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune. 

Kelly, Mrs. Eugene. 

Kline, Gardiner, Amsterdam (N. Y.) Recorder. 

Klock, Jay E., Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman. 

Kriegeman, George W., Webster Grove (Mo.) 
News-Times. 

LaFavour, Mrs. Helen, 

Langley, Miss Doris, 
Herald. * 

Lawson, Col. Frederick W., 
Daily Telegraph. 

Lawson, Mrs. Frederick E. 

McClatchy, V. S., Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 

McClatchy, Mrs. Ws 

McKeown, Miss Lillian, San Bernardino (Cal.) 
Sun and Telegram. 

McMasters, C. H., Galveston (Tex.) Tribune. 

Mc Masters, Mrs. H. 

Medary, Edgar F., W ogg Cs.) Democrat. 

Mills, F. M., Sioux Falls, 

Mills, Mrs. F. M. 

Mitchell, Miss Frances, Columbia, Mo. 


Association, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Tippecanoe City (Ohio) 


London (England) 


Morris, John R., executive secretary, Press 
Congress of World, Columbia, Mo. 
Nolen, Miss Anna E., Monroe City (Mo.) 


News. 
Nevin, C. E., Laurel (Neb.) Advocate. 
Paton, H. W., Hoquiam, Wash. 
Perry, E., Press Club, Victoria, B. C. 
Powell, Hugh J., Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal 
Powell, Mrs. Hugh y "i 
Rhodes, Mrs. John F., Hutchinson, Kan. 
Saxe, Ludvig, Christiania (Norway) Verdens 
Gang. 
Schuler. Maud, Gadsden, Ala. 
Shaw, Mrs. Mabel S., Dixon (Ill) Telegraph. 
Smith, W. J.. W aukegan (Ill.) Daily Sun. 
Southern, William, Jr., Independence (Mo.) 
Examiner. 
Southern, Miss Caroline. 
Sturgis, H. S., Meeshe (Mo.) Times. 
Sturgis, Mrs. H. 
Temple, Miss Ode M., 
Republican. 
Thomas, Miss Maud O., Beaver (Okla.) Herald. 
Traer, Miss Louise M., Vinton (Ia.) Eagle. 


Mountain Home (Ida.) 


Underhill; BE. S., Bath (N. Y.) Advocate 

Wagonseller, George W., Middleburgh (Pa.) 
ost. 

Ward, Miss Etta I., Winchendon (Mass.) 
Coufter 

Wats, Miss Arretta, Elsberry, Mo. 

Williams, Walter, president, Press Congress 
of World, Columbia, Mo. 

Woods, G. A., El Reno (Okla.) Boomer. 

Wootting, Mrs. Charlotte, Peru (Ind.) Jour- 
nal. 

Zerbey, J. H., Pottsville (Pa.) Daily Repub- 
lican. 


Zerbey, Misses (The). 
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greater progress was made with the per- 
fection of wireless telegraphy, until to- 
day most of the foreign news matter 
printed on the first pages of Hawaii's 
dailies comes through the air. 

A survey of the territory’s newspaper 
and periodical fields reveals the follow- 
ing interesting information testifying 
to the growth of Hawaiian journalism: 

There are four English daily news- 
papers in the islands, two at Honolulu 
and two at Hilo on the island of Hawaii. 
There are five English weekly news- 
papers, two at Honolulu, one on the 
island of Kauai, one on the island of 
Maui, and one on the island of Hawaii. 
There are two semi-weekly English 
newspapers, one at Honolulu and one on 
the island of Maui. There ‘are eight 
English monthly magazines and other 
periodicals, and one annual English pnb- 
lication. 

Gone are the days when, in the ab- 
sence of modern devices for the trans- 
mission of news, Honolulu reporters 
breathlessly searched every boat, large 
or small, that came into port for news- 
papers and fragments of newspapers in 
order to cull therefrom all of the latest 
news from the mainland and foreign 
countries. If a reporter was fortunate, 
his paper that afternoon or the next 
morning contained a wealth of interest- 
ing stories which, although often weeks 
old, were as “live” as if the events 
therein chronicled had happened the day 
before. 

Many a notable “scoop” on international 
happenings was achieved by the report- 
ers who were able to reach an incoming 
boat first, obtain all of the papers at 
hand, and then secrete them from the 
opposition. Some of the old-timers in 
local journalism tell amazing stories of 
the rush and scramble of the reporters 
who swarmed over the sides of incom- 
ing steamers and sailing vessels like 
pirates bold, but probably with pencils 
instead of knives gripped between their 
teeth. 

The first Japanese daily newspaper to 
conceive the idea of an English section 
was the Nippu Jiji, at Honolulu, of 
which Y. Soga is editor. Several Ja- 
panese young men, graduates of Hono- 
lulu schools, were employed to form the 
staff, and a Linotype machine was in- 
stalled. The result has been that the 
American community now obtains each 
day from the Nippu Jiji a comprehen- 
sive and accurate report of what is tak- 
ing place in the Japanese community. 

At the same time, a special cable ser- 
vice from Tokyo affords first-hand news 
of what is going on in Japan. This sec- 
tion is made up to conform to an aver- 
age page in an American newspaper, 
each story carrying a well-written head- 
line, and subheadings in their proper 


places. Not long ago the Nippu Jiji 
became a member of the Associated 
Press, whose daily dispatches from all 


parts of the world are translated into 
and printed in Japanese. 

In a highly successful and flourishing 
condition is The Friend, the oldest pub- 
lication west of the Rocky Mountains, 
which was established here in 1843 and 
which is now the official organ of the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions. It is a 
monthly publication with a comfortable 
circulation, and is extremely well edited. 
Each edition is replete with interesting 
and timely articles, many of which are 
widely copied by contemporaries. 

Hilo, the second largest city of the 
terrjgory, has two English daily news- 
papers, the Post-Herald, published every 
afternoon except Sunday, and the Tri- 
bune, published every morning. Each 

(Continued on page 60) 
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SALESMEN COMPETE FOR $85 IN PRIZES 
IN “MY CLEVEREST SALE” CONTEST 





How Sounding Out a Prospect’s Conversational Interest and Know- 
ing When to Stop Talking Clinched Difficult Deals— 
Other Good Tips 





A NUMBER of stories have come to 

hand during the past week in the 
course of Epiror & PuUBLISHER’S con- 
test for “My Cleverest Sale,” which 
closes November 1, when $85 in prizes 
will be awarded. Space, however, is 
limited in this special number and just 
a few are printed. The writers will 
each receive $1 and in addition have full 
rights to share in the cash awards, when 
the latter are announced by the judges. 
This week’s selection follows: 

Sounp Your Prospect’s INTEREST 

My prospect merely grunted at me 
when I entered his office at 5 o’clock in 
the evening of a bitterly cold day. He 
was absorbed in a mad effort to get a 
few more letters dictated before the 
stenographers left. 

I got him to accept ’an invitation to 
dinner that evening and bowed myself 
out. 

At the table I felt my way with idle 
conversation seeking to learn what sub- 
ject might please the man best outside of 
business hours. Schools were men- 
tioned and then geometry. This led 
naturally to astronomy and I saw the 
man’s imagination was fired by the 
thought of the vastness of the universe 
and the magnitude of the heavenly bodies. 
I immediately gave him the benefit of 
all my reading as to the possible origin 
of comets, their possible and probable 
constituents, the speed of their flight, 
and many other angles. 

The bigness of the subject led him to 
make some poetical allusion. I came 
back at him with one from Tennyson. 
His face lighted still more and he con- 
fided that he was a great lover of poetry, 
although his business was selling trac- 
tors and automobiles. He quoted John 
Hay profusely, and though I knew that 
John Hay was not one of the major 
poets, yet I was familiar with Hay’s 
work, and was able to supply many 
stanzas that he had forgotten or was for 
the moment particularly anxious to re- 
call. 

I realized the man was possessed of 
what is known as the “intellectual curio- 
sity,’ and I have a strong theory that 
men of that turn of mind readily warm 
up to strangers of the same turn of 
mind. Thus I was glad to keep him 
on intellectual and poetic subjects to 
cement our new friendship more firmly. 
I studiously avoided talking business but 
I quoted John Hay ‘prodigiously, and 
occasionally branched out and quoted a 
few other poets of the type I knew he 
would like, just by way of showing him 
that my acquaintance was worth culti- 
vating. 

We repaired to his office and contin- 
ued to read and quote from his books 
until near midnight. When the time 
finally came to talk business I had no 
trouble in closing him for $450 worth 
of advertising space in the magazine I 
represent. 


A. E. Lone, 
Implement Trade Journal, 
Omaha, Neb. 
* * ~ 


KNew WHEN TO Stop TALKING 


At a previous interview with Mr. 
S I had argued from every point 
I could think of why he should adver- 
tise in the Aurora Beacon-News. When 


I entered his store for the second one 





I was scratching my head for an idea 
that would be a clincher and get his 
signature. 

I found a fixture salesman ahead of 
me. I sat and listened for half an hour; 
then I decided Mr, Salesman had talked 
himself past the psychological moment 
when he could have closed. 

Right then I began to fix my own 
contract ready for signing with the num- 
ber of lines specified that I thought 
Mr. S — ought to use in a year. 

When the fixture man left I said, 
“That fellow had you sold once and if 
he had stopped talking and presented 





his order contract you would have 
signed.”” “That’s right, he certainly had 

. ” . md ” 
me going once,” replied Mr. S 





“All right I am not going to make the -° 


mistake of talking myself out of the box, 
sign here,” at the same time laying my 
contract on his desk and handing him 
my pen. 

He signed without a word of protest 


or comment. J K. Groom 
Director of National Advertising, 
Northern Illinois Group, 
Aurora, Ill. 
~ * ~*~ 
Dipn't Sert ALL THE CorseETS 


I had spent a whole day in a small 
Pennsylvania town without getting an 
order, so I decided to stay all night, and 
the next day I visited the dressmakers, 
milliners and others to find out what 
corsets they were wearing, and what 
they thought of them. 

Having secured my data I went back 
to the best store and told the proprietor 
that only two ladies interviewed were 


for 


September 24, 1921 
buying corsets from him. I told him 
where the others were buying, and what 
they thought about his department, and 
that they had promised to give my line 
a trial if he put it in. 

This convinced him that he did not 
have all the corset business in that town, 
and he gave me an order for $200. 

H. P. JunKINs, 
International Corset Company, 
Aurora, IIl. 
” - . 


TRIMMED WITH GREEN 


He was a hard boiled druggist who 
was never known to smile, so I deter- 
mined to. give him a hold. 

“Good morning Mr——” I ventured, 
kind of glad like, “How is your stock 
of Durham Duplex Razors?” 

“T have all the razors I want; can’t 
you see I’m busy?”—this with an air 
of finality. 

As a matter of fact he was busy 
dressing a window, so I waited around 
cogitating how I should get his atten- 
tion; when he opened the crepe paper, 
then it was I had a happy thought. 

“Pardon me for butting in,’ I re- 
marked, “but if you put that yellow 
paper in the window they are liable to 
spoil your display with a few brick 
bats.” ° 

“What do you mean spoil my display,” 
he answered, kind of mad like. 

“Tomorrow will be St. Patrick’s 
Day,” I said quickly, “so if I were you 
I would trim the window in green.” 

“T never thought of that,” he admitted. 

Without another word I went next 
door and got green paper and fixings. 

We finished the window together in 
an hour. 

Looking at the window from the front 
I could see he was pleased with the idea. 

“Weil what do you think of it now?” 
he asked. 


“Great,” I replied, “all it needs is a 





for the three best stories. 
peting. 


legitimate occupation. 


Awards will be made as 
$50.00 for the best story. 


Agency. 


United States or Canada. 
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remaining 90 per cent. 


matter. 





$85.00 CASH PRIZES FOR BEST STORY 


Every salesman in the United States and Canada, no matter what 
his line may be, is invited to send the story of his cleverest sale in com- 
petition for the prizes aggregating $85 offered by Eprror & PUBLISHER 
No bona fide salesman is barred from com- 
He may sell a manufactured commodity, wholesale or retail; 
space for newspaper, periodical, poster or billboard, idea¥, suggestions, 
stories, books, life or casualty insurance, direct-by-mail offers, service or 
any other thing that takes him out among buyers as a regular and 


THE PRIZES 


follows: 


$25.00 for the second best story. 
$10.00 for the third best story. 


For every story which does not win a prize, but which shows merit 
enough to be printed Eprror & PuBLIsHER will pay $1.00 


THE JUDGES 


Awards will be made by the following Board of Judges: 
DON C. SEITZ, Business Manager of the New York World. 
WILLIAM H. JOHNS, President of George Batten Co., Advertising 


GEORGE W. HOPKINS, Vice-President and General Sales Manager 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


The story must not be longer than 300 words. 
It must be a bona fide experience. 
Stories must be written and signed by salesmen working in the 


Stories must arrive at the office of Eprror & PusLisHER between 
the dates of September 1 and November 1. 
close at 12 o'clock, noon, on November 1. 

Literary merit will count for only 10 per cent in judging stories. 
Ingenuity and initiative shown by the salesman will make up the 


Whether the sale was large or small, one cent or $1,000,000, does not 
The cleverness shown by the salesman is the thing. 


The contest will 








statute of St. Patrick shaving himself 
with a Durham Duplex.” 

He smiled, and an old Irish lady 
passing, seeing him smile, and seeing 
the window, exclaimed “More power to 
you Mr. oa 





As I was putting on my coat prepar- 
ing to leave he said, “Here is an order 
for your trouble young fellow.” 

I looked at it. 
order. 

We were both kind of glad like. 


I thanked him and left the store to 
give the next fellow a hold. 


It was a good sized 


Evucent J. SHEEHAN, 
Durham Duplex Razor Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
x * * 
Busy AS THE PRoverRBIAL PAPER HANGER 


Perhaps this sale did not require much 
ingenuity, but it did take a lot of nerve. 

I had tried again and again to see the 
president of a big Philadelphia company 
—he’s living and I dare not mention his 
name—to sell him a line of advertising. 
“Too busy to see you,” was the answer 
every time except the last. Then it was 
“Come in.” I went in. It was very 
early in the morning. He was busy. 
A barber was shaving him, bootblack 
was shining his shoes, the head of one 
of his departments was making a de- 
tailed report, his secretary was taking 
rapid fire notes, and the office boy was 
running in an out. 

“T thought I’d let you see that I really 
was busy,” he said. “What’s on your 
mind?” 

I told him I'd call again, but he said: 
“No, I’m always as busy as this. Go 
ahead if you can stand interruptions.” 

It was an obvious challenge. I accept- 
ed it and went ahead. The barber and 
the bootblack didn’t interrupt, of course, 
secretary, department head and office 
boy broke into almost every one of my 
sentences. I realized that if I had to 
back-track very time I'd never get 
through; so after each interruption I 
simply continued my sentence as though 
there had been no break. When he real- 
ized what I was doing he laughed and 
said: “Pretty good. I'll travel with you. 
Go ahead.” 

I dare say there were more than fif- 
teen interruptions in the twenty-five min- 
utes I was with him. Then he said: 

“Go to Williams (the company’s sec- 
retary) and tell him I said to give you 


the contract. I wish I were as well 
served by my salesmen.” 
H. C. Daycu, 
General Sales Manager, United Ad- 


vertising Corporation, New York. 





DON MARQUIS WITH TRIBUNE 


Will Leave New York Sun When His 
Contract Expires 

Don Marquis, author of the New 
York Sun’s “Sun Dial” will, upon the 
expiration of his present contract, join 
the staff of the New York Tribune and 
the New York Tribune Syndicate, where 
he will continue the conduct of a daily 
column for the Tribune and in addition 
will produce other matter which will be 
syndicated. 

Franklin P. Adams, whose expected 
transfer from the Tribune to the New 
York World was recently noted in Ept- 
Tor & PuBLisHeER, declined to make any 
statement regarding his future plans. 
He said that he had not yet signed a 
contract with the World and had noth- 
ing to say at present. Mr. Adams re- 


sumed the conduct of “The Conning 
Tower” this week after a three weeks’ 


vac... .10Nn. 
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URGES CONGRESS CALL FOR OPEN SESSIONS 


Senator Harrison Starts Move in Senate to Give Press Free Access to Disarmament Meetings—_New 
Press Council Formulates Regulations for News Handling 


ASHINGTON, D. C,, 

Senator Pat Harrison, Democrat, 
of Mississippi, offered in the Senate to- 
day a resolution calling for an expres- 
sion by that body of Congress on “open 
covenants.” The Harrison resolution 
would provide: 

First, that American delegates use 
their influence for admission of the 
press to all plenary sessions of the con- 
ference ; 

Seconp, that the American delegates 
be urged to insist that a written record 
be kept of all proceedings ; 

Tuirp, that the American delegates 
interpose active opposition to any plan 
whereby the conference might undertake 
to censor the press. 

The resolution, which may be called 
up in the Senate at an early date, fol- 
lows: 


Sept. 21.— 


“Wuereas, the Senate of the United 
States wishes every success for the con- 
ference on limitation of armaments, 
called to meet in the city of Washing- 
ton on the 11th day of November, 1921, 
and 

“Wuereas, the Senate of the United 
States believes that the great publicity 
to which, in reason, consideration of the 
questions for which the conference is 
called will admit, will tend towards the 
success of the conference 

“RESOLVED, that the Senate of the 
United States respectfully requests the 
representatives of the Government of 
the United States at the conference to 
use their influence to have the conference 
admit representatives of the press to the 
meetings of the full conference, where 
the questions for which the conference 
was called are considered 

“Reso.ven, further, that the Senate of 
the United States respectfully requests 
the representatives of the Government 
of the United States at the conference 
to use their influence to have the con- 
ference maintain and preserve a record 
containing the proceedings of the con- 
ference when the matters for which the 
conference was called are considered 
and acted upon; 

“Reso.vep, further, that the Senate of 
the United States respectfully requests 
the representatives of the Government 
of the United States at the conference 
to use their influence against any form 
of censorship upon the part of the con- 
ference that will prevent the public from 
being informed through the press of the 
correct attitude of delegations and na- 
tions touching the questions considered 
in the conference. 





ASHINGTON, Sept. 21,—Secretary 

of State Hughes received from the 
corps of Washington correspondents 
this week a detailed statement of plans 
and recommendations for the handling 
of the working and entertainment phases 
of the conference for the limitation of 
armaments to open in Washington on 
November 11. 

Speaking through the American Press 
Council, organized for just such a task, 
the newspaper men have revealed a deep 
appreciation of the professional and 
social necessities of the 500 writers 
through whose eyes the world will learn 
of what is happening here, and a dispo- 
sition to summon the best thought of 
their craft to a successful solution of 
the problem. 





Under the leadership of Richard V. 
Oulahan, of the New York Times, chair- 
man of the American Press Council; 
Avery C. Marks, Jr., of the Washing- 


ton Times, secretary of the Council, 
and Roy A. Roberts, of the Kansas 
City Star, representing the Standing 


Committee of Correspondents, a formal 
letter was drafted and presented to Mr. 
Hughes. The proposals 
credentials and working 


covering 
facilities for 


domestic and foreign correspondents 
follow: 

“Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: In accordance 
with your desire that concrete sugges- 


tions for the accommodation of the 
foreign and domestic press at the forth- 
coming Washington conference be sub- 
mitted for your consideration, a meet- 
ing was held by representatives of va- 
rious organizations of newspaper work- 
ers on September 13, which resulted i 
the formation of a committee to be 
known as the American Press Council, 
whose primary purpose is to carry out 
the desires expressed by you. 

“This Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the following organiza- 
tions: 

“The Standing Committee of Corres- 
pondents in charge of the Press Galler- 
ies of Congress—by Robert Barry and 
Gus J. Karger. 

“The National Press Club—by Avery 
C. Marks, Jr., and Fred J. Haskin. 

“The White House Correspondents 
Association—by Frank R. Lamb and 
Byron Price. 

“The State-War-Navy Correspondents 
Association—by Grafton S. Wilcox and 
Emmett G. Dougherty. 

“The Treasury Correspondents 
ciation—by Homer 
Henry Sargent. 

“Overseas writers—by Richard V. 
Oulahan and Frederic William Wile. 

“The Women’s Press Club and the 
League of American Pen Women were 
invited to co-operate with the Council 
and have accepted the invitation. 

“The American Press Council offers 
the following plan for the accommoda- 


Asso- 
Joseph Dodge and 


tion of the 
Conference: 


press at the Washington 
CREDENTIALS 

“The Standing Committee of Corres- 
pondents should be entrusted with the 
duty of passing upon the credentials of 
members of the American press apply- 
ing for Conference privileges. This 
could be done by the Standing Commit- 
tee in behalf of the American Delega- 
tion. It is assumed that each national 
delegation in the Conference will pass 
upon the credentials of its own corres- 
pondents, but the Standing Committee 
could be entrusted with this duty for all 


press representatives, foreign and do- 
mestic, if the Conference should so de- 
sire. 


“Qualifications of members of the 
press should be based on the principles 
set forth in the rules for the govern- 
ment of the Press Galleries of Congress. 
In this connection the Council desires to 
call attention particularly to that portion 
of Rule 1 which provides that appli- 
cants should state in writing ‘that they 
are not employed in any legislative or 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment, or by any foreign Government or 
any representative thereof.’ 

“Measures for the enforcement. of 
these rules should be entrusted to the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents. 

“The allocation of space for the press 
at sessions of the Conference should be 
entrusted to the Standing Committee, 
in co-operation with the Press Council. 

“The Standing Committee of Corres- 
pondents should devise a card of identi- 
fication for American press representa- 
tives and, if desired by the Conference, 
for foreign press representatives, this 
card to be signed by a representative of 
the American Secretariat (or, if de- 
sired, by a representative of the Sec- 
retariat Generaly and countersigned by 
an officer or officers of the Standing 
Committee ef Correspondents. Such a 
card would procure admission to pre- 
scribed buildings or offices. 

“The Standing Committee of 
respondents should co-operate 


Cor- 
with the 





HE coming Conference on the 


woman trusted by 


may have not found time for a letter. 
on this important question by 


Epitor & PustisHer, 
Suite 1116 World Building, 
New York City. 
The best interest of 
open closed 
fonference on the 


America 


(Name of City) 





WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


Limitation of Armaments is the most im- 
portant single event in the history of mankind. 
Do you believe the press of the world should accept carefully prepared and 
censored reports of what politicians do behind closed doors or that a man or 
you and the readers of your newspaper should have the 
right to sit in this coming conference and report impartially what transpires? 
Epitor & PustisHer would Tike to know just how you stand on the ques- 
tion of an open or a closed conference. 
already written us letters on the subject but we want to hear from all. 
In that case will you not go on record 
marking 
ballot with an X and sending it to Eptror & PustisHer at once? 


and mankind will be 


Limitation of Armaments. 
Yeu may use this ballot as you see fit to advance the interests of a free press. 


IMPORTANT—RUSH BY MAIL TODAY 


a 


Shall it be open or closed? 


Hundreds of have 


You 


newspapermen 


your preference on the 


following 


served by an 


(Name of Newspaper) 


(Name of State or Province) 








American Secretariat or the Secretariat 


General in the arrangement of facilities 


for the press in the Pan-American 
Building and such other buildings as 
may be occupied for the purposes of 


the Conference. 


Workinc FAci.ities 


“The Standing Committee of Corres- 
pondents has addressed a letter to the 
President of the United States offering 
to the Government for any service it 
might care to assign its veteran trained 
employe, Mr. James D. Preston, super- 
intendent of the Press Gallery, who has 
handled the press arrangements of the 
national political conventions for many 
years. The American Press Council 
strongly recommends that the services 
of Mr. Preston be utilized in connec- 
tion with the working accommodation 
of both the foreign and domestic press 
at the Conference. Mr. Preston’s du- 
ties would be confined solely to the bus- 
iness details of the Press Section of the 
Conference as distinguished from the 
dissemination of news. 

“In addition, the Council recommends 
that a Publicity Section of the American 
Delegation be established, to be in 
charge of an employe of the American 
Delegation, who should have had con- 
siderable journalistic experience. and 
should be conversant with the questions 
brought before the conference for con- 
sideration. He should have several as- 
sistants, preferably persons of journal- 
istic experience, capable of assisting him 
in the preparation of communiques and 
press material of an informative charac- 
ter. The Publicity Section should be 
established in quarters readily accessible 
to newspaper representatives, and there 
should be an adequate 
to it. 

“Adequate quarters should be pro- 
vided for newspaper representatives, if 


force assigned 


not in the Pan-American Union Build- 
ing, in some adjacent building, prefer- 
ably in the wing of the new Navy De- 


partment Building, to be 
the American Delegation. 


“The American 


occupied by 


Press Council 
not believe it necessary that there shall 
be separate rooms in this building for 
each national press contingent attending 
the conference as it asstfmes that each 
national delegation will provide 


does 


accom- 
modations for its own press representa- 
tives. The Press Council believes thot 
the accommodations for the press to be 


provided by the American Delegation 


or the Secretariat General should in- 
clude the following: 
“1. A large room suitable and fur- 


nished for 
purposes, 
chines 


both lounging and working 
with desks, typewriting ma- 
and telephones, this room to be 
a general meeting place for both Amer- 
ican and foreign press representatives. 

“2. Separate work rooms for the sev- 
eral American and foreign general press 
news if these associations 
desire wherein they may establish tele- 
graph instruments and provide working 
facilities for their representatives. 

“3. A separate room to be 
clusively by American press representa- 
tives for holding meetings and for 
other purposes. 


associations, 


used ex- 


(One of these rooms or an additional 
room should be provided with books of 


(Continued on page 52) 
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ADVERTISING ERRORS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


Many Devices Attract Attention but Fail to Make One Remember the Goods Advertised; True Also 


HERE are a great many people who 

think they are getting somewhere 
if they succeed in making a big enough 
splash. This applies to social climbers, 
politicians and advertisers. 

Attracting attention is one of the fore- 
most essentials in advertising, but we 
should not harbor the delusion that it 
is all there is to advertising. 

As I said in my last article, the most 
important of all the psychological as- 
pects of advertising is the possibility of 


making your customer remember your 
brand of goods. 
If you will examine the incidents of 


your own everyday life, 
see that not all 


you will readily 
attention has memory 
value. You attend to hundreds of things 
every day that are not remembered 
longer than the next minute. It is even 
necessary for you to forget. You cer- 
tainly would not care to have your mind 
burdened with several thousand trivial 
things you have attended to during the 
day. 

It is comparatively easy to make 
people attend to a thing for a moment, 
but making them remember what they 
have attended to is not nearly 
to accomplish. 

It seems to me, sometimes, when I look 
over the advertising pages in the cur- 


so easy 


rent magazines, that some advertisers 
are obsessed with the idea of merely 
attracting attention. More study has 


been given to the means of attracting 
attention than any other psychological 
factor in advertising; anything to make 
the customer notice the goods, and very 
little to make him remember them! 
From the standpoint of mere attention 
there is probably nothing more attrac- 
tive than humor, wit or the comic. Who 
will not stop the most important work 
for just a moment in order to enjoy a 








Can you state what these “diamond” trade 
marks advertise? 


joke, a funny picture, or a bit of amus- 
ing nonsense? 


In attention value 1 should place 
humor very nearly at the head of the 
list. 


The fact that advertisers very rarely 
use humor at present, that the large ma- 
jority of advertisements are very serious 
in their composition, seems to indicate 
the acceptance of a general policy that 
the comic advertisements do not make 
sales. In spite of this tendency, now 
and then an advertiser deviates from the 
straight and beaten path and spends his 
money to entertain his customers in- 
stead of to sell him goods. 

It may be well to keep in mind that 
mental processes have their culmination 
in some sort of action. Memories are 





of Some Trade Marks, Trade Names and Slogans 





By ADELBERT FORD 


Instructor of 


ArticLe II. 


Psychology 


MERELY 


kept in your mind in order that some 
day you will know better how to act in 
an emergency. The memories of pre- 


T A TIME when labor and building 
materials are still alarmingly scarce, 
Fire’s constant raids demand the attention 
of every thinking man. The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company will make good to the 
property owner his financial loss, but the 
Nation’s wealth is lessened by every fire. 
The destruction of property can be stopped 
only by constant, intelligent, individ- 





in University 


of Michigan 
ATTRACTING ATTENTION 

strength if you must apply it to a serious 
motive. 


This is enough to show us that the 





ual carefulness.’, This Company ‘sells sound 

| inswrance and pays just claims fully and 
promptly. In addition, and without cost, it 
extends to every policyholder the service of 
its fire prevention organization—the complete, 
competent service of skilled fire engineers 
whose advice is invaluable to property owners, 
Arrange for this codperation through your 
local “Hartford” agent—or write us direct. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford 


Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. write practically every form of insurance except life, 


‘The ‘Games are red, illustrating the correct use of color in emphasizing an Sden. 


vious experiences continually govern 
your actions and result in preventing 
thousands of mistakes you might make 
without them. 

Your serious memories serve the pur- 
pose of directing and governing your 
actions, especially in practical situations ; 
but the memories and sensations that 
come from the comic are not for that 
purpose. The actions that result from 
experiencing the humorous do not ac- 
complish any definite result; they are 
spontaneous and reflex. You desire 
laughter for itself and not for what it 
will accomplish. The enjoyment you get 
from a pleasant stimulus:loses half its 


process of 
proposition 


serious 
humorous 


mixing a 
with the 


selling 
is dan- 


gerous. The joke in the advertisement 
may be remembered. In all probability 
it is all that will be remembered. Your 


goods will be overlooked and forgotten 
in the more dominating interest of the 
comic part of your advertisement. Even 
if your brand of goods happens, by any 
miracle, to be remembered, the humorous 
is not conducive to serious action—the 
action that actually results in your cus- 
tomer buying your goods. 

Then, too, there is always the danger 
that the customer will think you are try- 
ing to cover up serious points if you 





Duplex-a- lite 


Me light to live with” 





A clumsy trade name. 


joke about your wares. Buying is gen- 
erally a serious proposition, and is not 
looked upon lightly. 

Even if the point of the joke concerns 
some good quality of the article to be 
sold, the advertiser should go slow in 
the use of humor, for in this case, though 
the memory value should be fairly high, 
the action value is poor. 

There seems to be but one possible 
exception to the rule that we should 
avoid the use of humor; that is where 
humor is being advertised. It would be 
permissible to use a humorous advertise- 
ment for a humorous magazine or a 
stage comedy. It is equivalent to giv- 
ing your customer a sample of what you 
have to sell and so does not violate the 
principles we have been describing. 

With the development of modern 
printing methods many devices have been 
given to the advertiser for increasing 
the effectiveness of his advertisements, 
and none more valuable, probably, than 
the use of color. There is, however, no 
more rapid way of wasting money in 
advertising than by the improper use of 
color. There is no more sure way of 
attracting attention and at the same time 
destroying memory value than by using 
color. 

You can always attract attention to 
your advertisement by enclosing it in a 
flaring red border; that is tasy to do. 
But you don’t want your border remem- 
bered; you want your goods remem: 
bered. You remember only the things 
you attend to; don’t lose sight of that 
fact. The customer will not remember 


what he has not attended to. 
There are many ways of making color 
increase memory value. 


actually A pic- 


Acui 


HE TRUCK 
OF PROVED 
UNITS 





Use of the “seal” as a trade mark. 


ture in natural colors of the article you 
are selling will both attract attention 
and increase memory value. The color 
may be used to emphasize one of the 
good features of your wares. The red 
flames on the advertisements for Hart- 
ford fire insurance emphasize a reason 
for buying fire insurance. Your trade 
mark in color creates memory value for 
the right thing. In general you may 
always rely on this rule: 

Always apply the color to the thing 
you want remembered. 

The rule will give you plenty of lati- 
tude in your advertising displays. Even 























an advertisement in black and red may 
be used effectively with this rule in mind. 

The use of novel and bizarre forms 
and figures in advertising follows much 
the same law as that for the use of 
color. It is. even easier, however, to 
destroy memory value with these than 
it-is with color. The odd form must, 
again, always suggest either the goods 
or some good quality of the goods you 
are selling. 

It is true that the unusual inspires 
curiosity, and therefore has strong at- 
tention value, but for that very reason 
it may dominate over and obscure at- 
tention value to the points you want your 
customer to remember. 

Perhaps some of the best examples 
of good and bad use of bizarre forms 
may be seen in the study of trade marks 
and trade names. 

The use of the trade mark and trade 
name is thoroughly justified. A cam- 
paign to teach the public the value of a 
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campaign, often the trade mark is about 
all that is necessary in the way of new 
advertising; just a reminder to keep the 
memory process strong and to show the 
customer that your standard goods are 
still on the market. Your trade mark 
on the package attracts attention because 
of its familiarity and comes at the very 
moment when the purchase is being con- 
templated. 

You should study your trade mark 
and trade name very carefully for an 
analysis of their attention and memory 
values. It is very desirable to have a 
striking and original trade mark, but 
there is grave danger of overdoing the 
attempt to make a bizarre form and 
succeeding only in getting a trade mark 
which merely atiracts attention. The 
same applies to trade names. 

Your trade mark, or trade name, to 
be remembered well should, above all, 
be simple and understandable. 

In an accompanying illustration I 





























Many a man has had a perfect fit 
trying to pick one! 

'AKE her with you first and get something that 

will last, instead of getting something at last that 
you should have gotten at first. 
Women, know fabrics and styletoo, Andwhat’sa great 
deal more to the point—they know value in clothes. 
With her expert buying judgment, she will be quick 
to appreciate even more than youwill, the remarkable 
values in Michaels-Stern Value-First Clothes: 








Doubtful use of humor. 


trade mark is a laudable undertaking. 
The trade marks of long established 
goods constitute guarantees that the 
article has been standardized and is re- 
liable. 

It is better to use one trade mark and 
use that constantly. Don’t think for an 
instant that the public will tire of it 
and neglect to attend to it. Human 
nature is always interested in familiar 
things. Even in a museum, where you 
might think people would be interested 
in the strange things, you will, in reality, 
find them interested in the familiar. 
The musician will be most of all inter- 
ested in the old musical instruments on 
exhibition. The printer will be inter- 
ested in the exhibition of the growth of 
printing devices. Each will select the 
things he is familiar with for his great- 
est attention. 

Familiarize your trade mark. 

From the psychological standpoint the 
trade mark and trade name represent 
economy. After a long advertising 


have shown three uses of the diamond 
as a trade mark, each combined with a 
trade name. Two of these include 
strange names that have no meaning 
and no memory value. These trade 
marks appeared in recent national 
magazines. 

Do you know what products they ad- 
vertise? If familiarity. with a trade 
mark measures the success of a com- 
pany, how much success do you think 
these companies have attained? The 
similarity in the form of these trade 
marks offers a great chance for the 
struggle of ideas and therefore the mu- 
tual destruction of memory values. In 
addition to these articles there are also 
on the market such things as Diamond 
Dyes, Diamond Walnuts, Diamond 
Salt, and Diamond Grid Batteries. In 
the face of this too prevalent use of a 
formal trade ‘mark, it is about time that 
new manufacturers avoid using the dia- 
mond for a time. 

On the other hand, an attempt to make 
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an original trade name may still result 
in the loss of memory value. A large 
corporation recently put out a product 
they called the “Duplex-a-lite” and ad- 
vertised it in the national magazines. 
Do you know what a Duplex-a-lite is? 
If you don't, how many other people do? 

Can you imagine a mother saying to 
her twelve-year-old*son, “William, run 
down to the store and buy me a Duplex- 
a-lite for the dining room,” and then 
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hardware counter; he will say, “Give 
me one of those Keen Kutter knives.” 
The word is easy to use and its memory 
immediately suggests knives or sharp 
implements. 

Another line of edge tools on the 
market is called the “Red Pig” brand. 
Is there anything about a red pig to 
suggest hardware? Even if it does sug- 
gest knives which is very unlikely, does 
it tell you anything about the articles 
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having the boy remember the name until 
he got to the store? 

It doesn’t need a college professor to 
tell you that the word is too big and 
cumbersome to be used easily, and its 
component parts too strange to be 
spoken easily. 

The inventor of this word forgot a 
very strong law of psychology: the de- 
tails are forgotten first and the general 
impression is always retained until the 
last. In this case, if any part of the 
word is forgotten the value of the whole 
trade name is destroyed. 

One of the most successful trade 
marks of recent years was originated by 
the E. C. Simmons Company for their 
line of edge tools. The word “Keen 
Kutter” in the trade mark represents 
some of the most desirable psychological 
advantages! It is novel and odd in 
spelling and attracts attention on that 
account. It is descriptive of a particu- 
larly needed quality in edge tools. There 
is nothing else except hardware to 
which it can easily be-applied, and the 
copyright will protect it in this particu- 
lar field. Your twelve-year-old boy 
will not hesitate when he goes up to the 
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or their quality? If you had to take 
your choice between “Red Pig” and 
“Keen Kutter” knives, basing your 
judgment solely on trade names, which 
would you choose? 

Suppose again, that you were faced 
with two piles of hosiery, one called 
“Onyx” and the other “Holeproof”, 
which name would be the most sug- 
gestive of quality? If the morning 
paper contained advertisements of two 
cleansing powders, one called “Lennox” 


and the other “Rub-no-more” which 
would find its way to your kitchen 
shelves? What would be your prefer- 


ence between two hot-water bottles, one 
called “Premier” and the other “Kant 
Leek ?” 

Many unsuggestive trade names are 
successful because of the mass of ad- 
vertising and not the quality. At least 
part of the following trade names have 
been established on this basis: Bon 
Ami, Pebeco, Lux, Argo, Camel, Black 
Cat, Champion. 

Occasionally there have been strange 
and undescriptive trade names 
success has been quick and sure. 
has been especially the case 
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article sold was new to the public and 
some name was needed by which to 
call for the article. 

The word “Kodak” certainly does not 
describe the article it refers to, yet its 
success cannot be ascribed entirely to 
the mass of advertising. When cameras 
first came on the market they were pro- 
fessional instruments. By placing the 
Kodak into general use by amateurs 
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Trade marks that suggest a desirable 
quality in the goods advertised. 


Eastman standardized a trade name so 
thoroughly as to make a new word in 


the American vocabulary. Most people 
call any small hand camera a “Kodak.” 
This same principle applies to other 
newly created products. Witness, for 
instance, the use of the words linoleum, 
pyrex, aspirin and thermos bottles. 
These originated as trade names, but 
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there was no other name by which to 
designate the article, so the trade name 
was forced into general use. Every- 
body calls a certain kind of floor cover- 
ing “linoleum,’ no matter how many 
manufacturers have their own names for 
it. One manufacturer may always call 
his article “Baking Glassware,” but the 
customer nearly always thinks of it as 
pyrex. It would be very difficult to 
make the customer think to call for 
“Vacuum Bottles” instead of thermos 
bottles, because the word has become 
fixed by usage. 

Just lately the United States Supreme 
Court has declared that the word “as- 
pirin” is no longer a trade name, but 
may be used by any manufacturer of the 
product. 

It will be noticed that in all these 
cases the products are new, and at first 
there was little or no competition. 

There is also the kind of an adver- 
tiser who hasn’t enough confidence in 
the attracting power of his goods to risk 
an open statement of what he has to 
sell. He, therefore, relies on artificial 
means of attracting attention. 

The most blatant form of this can be 
found in the old patent medicine trick 
advertisements, which was disguised as 
a news item and ended up in a eulogy 
of So-and-so’s Liver Pills. It was a 
frank attempt to fool the reader. I am 
inclined to think that in the end it fooled 
the advertiser, for it is not being used 
to any great extent at the present. 

The psychological fallacy of this form 
of advertisement is that the reader 
usually stops when he gets to the mat- 
ter of the liver pills and remembers the 
fore part of the article but not the pills. 
This form has good attention value but 
little memory value. 

The 
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The use of indirect appeal. 
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The horizontal lines in this advertisement are orange colored. 









will firid those unusual ser- 
vice qualities which make 
that name what it is today. 
Yet ordinary makes cost ap- 
proximately the same. 
font eget er 
COMPANY ¢ AMERICA 
Direct Foctory 


the Siac cod Cotade 
Report Dept. Wostworth Bldg. New York City 


Attention is 


attracted to the wrong elements in the advertisement. 


known to advertisers as the method of 
“indirect appeal,’ and it has the same 
defects that the old patent medicine ad- 
vertisement had. The fact that it is 
an advertisement is no longer camou- 
flaged, but it still runs on the theory 
that a plain statement of the article to 
be sold would be uninteresting. An 
interest attracting statement or picture 
is presented and then a discussion fol- 
lows making a more or less far-fetched 
connection between the attention-getter 
and the article to be sold. 

The fallacy of this type of advertise- 
ment lies again in the fact that the 
strongest attention of the reader is 
placed on the thing that you don’t want 
remembered. 

Recently there has been a great deal 
of work done by advertisers on the 
selection of a slogan by which to desig- 
nate the article to be sold. The short, 
tart slogan with a “punch”. is a good 
attention-getter, but again there has 
been too little care given as to whether 
it is a memory-getter or not. 

The slogan may be remembered for 
itself and not for the article it adver- 
tises. It is the finest kind of an idea 
if you can tie it inseparably with your 
particular brand of article; not other- 
wise. 

Notice the following as examples of 
binding the slogan to your goods: “3-in- 
one will make it run” or “Mum’s the 
word” and this one, “Eventually, Gold 
Medal Flour, Why not now?” 

One rule will serve as a means of 
avoiding all the mistakes I have so far 
mentioned. 

Attract all the attention you can in 
your advertising, but be careful, be sure, 
that the attention of your prospective 
customers is drawn to the thing you 
want remembered. 





Article III of Prof. Ford’s series on “Adver- 
tising Errors and How to Avoid Them” wi'l 
be published in Epitor & PustisHer, Oct. 1 
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This advertisement contained a postage 
stamp; illustrates clever use of novelty in 
attracting attention. 
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Manufacturers Shou]. 
Chicago Market 
Easy or I ¢ 


Every manufacturer with national aspirations quite naturally looks to The 
Chicago Market, because it is the most important market in America, and 
Chicago proper is now the fourth largest city in the world. 


But many manufacturers stay out of it because they have heard that it is a hard 
market to conquer, and others rush in and pepper at it a little bit without accom- 


plishing much, largely because, with so many people, they think it must be an 
easy market to conquer. 














Now Chicago is neither a hard market nor an easy one. It is a perfectly 
normal market, and certainly not a costly one, considering its size. 


The trouble with those manufacturers who thought it was too hard, as well as 


those who thought it too easy, has been in confusing the idea of the “Chicago 
Market’ proper with the so-called ‘“Chicago Territory.”’ 


The Chicago Market proper, which is Chicago itself, has a population of 
three million people living shoulder to shoulder, within a radius of forty miles. 
The Chicago Territory, which is the market of the five central states 
surrounding Chicago, and influenced by Chicago, has a population of sixteen 
million people within a radius of four hundred miles. 


But The Chicago Market and 1he Chicago Jerritory have been pictured to 
the manufacturer as one and the same thing, which he must put over at one and 
the same time. He has been told that this or that far-flung circulation, going 
everywhere, but in reality getting nowhere, would do the work. 

But it can’t be done that way. 


The Chicago Market proper and The Chicago Territory are two quite 
separate things. The Chicago Territory is influenced strongly by The Chicago 


Market, but The Chicago Market is not influenced greatly by The Chicago 
Territory. 


So you can’t sell “‘The Chicago Territory’’—that is the hundreds of cities 
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Id Not Regard The 
‘t as Either Too 
‘oo Hard 


and towns in the five states surrounding Chicago—until you have actually sold 
The Chicago Market itself. Every live merchant outside of Chicago knows 
just what every dealer in Chicago is doing with every national product on his 
shelves. And the thirteen million people surrounding Chicago like to buy, and 
are influenced in buying what Chicago buys. 


But when you do sell The Chicago Market, when you find that you not only 
have complete distribution but popular demand at this center of influence, 
you will discover to your amazement that the cities and towns surrounding 
Chicago are already more than half sold before you get there. 


Therefore, don’t hesitate about your invasion of Chicago and the middle west. 
Come when you are ready. Jake Chicago first and hunt up the medium in 
Chicago that all of the merchants in Chicago rely upon. 

















Don’t mistake these far-flung circulations, spattering a hundred surrounding 
cities like a load of birdshot, for Chicago publicity. Just come to the medium 
that covers Chicago and all of Chicago and nothing else. 


That medium is THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


Four hundred thousand daily circulation six days in the week, reaching seven 
out of nine of all the English speaking people in the fourth largest city in the 

world, and 94% of its entire circulation of 400,000 concentrated within a radius 
of forty miles of Chicago’s city hall. 











Every successful merchant in Chicago uses it, and wouldn’t think of not using 
it. He may go into this or that other medium as subsidiary, but he knows that 


his daily success is assured by his daily advertising in THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS. 


Remember—The Chicago Market first—and thoroughly. And after that, 


the widespread Chicago Territory is already well in hand and easily developed 
to the full. 
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“DON’T SIGN FOR PAPER 
NOW FOR 1922” 


Publishers’ Buying Corporation Advises 
Publishers To Await Further 
Market Developments— 

Pape Re-Elected 


Caution in signing contracts for 1922 
newsprint is the advice extended to 
newspaper publishers by the Publishers’ 
Buying Corporation, which held its an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, September 19, with 35 mem- 
bers present and 112 represented by 
proxy. William J. Pape, publisher of 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, 
was again elected president and other 
officers and directors were elected as 
follows: 

Vice-president, W. W. Weaver, Dur- 
ham (N. C.) Sun; secretary, George 
W. Marble, Fort Scott (Kan.) Tribune- 
Monitor; treasurer, Jason Rogers, New 
York Globe; counsel, J. Raymond 
Hoover, Washington, D. C.; directors— 
New England, W. J. Pape, Waterbury; 
New York, Jason Rogers and F. W. 
Wilson, Newburgh (N. Y.) News; 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia, Joseph B, Finan, Cumberland 
(Md.) Times, J. H. Zerbey, Pottsville 
(Pa.) Republican; South, W. W. Weav- 
er, and E. J. Paxton, Paducah (Ky.) 
Sun; Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Minnesota, Ward A. Neff, Chicago 
Drovers Journal; M. E. Garber, Madi- 
son (Ind.) Courier; John W. Kaiser, 
Mansfield, Ohio; West of Mississippi, 
L. S. Whitcomb, Albert Lea (Minn.) 


Evening Tribune; George W. Marble; 
H. G. Spaulding, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Morning News; Houston Harte, San 


Angelo, Tex. 

President Pape’s report was devoted 
largely to market conditions and in the 
discussion that ensued the following 
resolution was passed: 


“The efforts which have been made to 
stabilize newsprint during 1921 at the high 
price levels of 1920 have failed in spite of a 
prolonged strike which took 1,600 tons of daily 
cap acity off the market without affecting prices. 

‘The price of $80 a ton set for the last 
quarter of this year and apparently contem- 
plated for 1922 is still above the price of news- 
print at the end of 1919, which was the period 
of peak prices in practically every other com- 
modity. 

“The pre-war price of newsprint was $35 a 
ton f.o.b. mill and the present price of contract 
paper is 228 per cent of the pre-war price while 
the peak price of contract paper ($130 to $150 
a ton) was 371 per cent and the extreme spot 
price of $275 a ton was 785 per cent of the 
pre-war price. 
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“Despite high costs during 1920, there is no 
reason to believe that a price in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 a ton was ever economically justi- 
fied for more than a small fractior of the do- 
mestic output while with shrinking costs there 
is reason to believe that at $80 a ton the effi- 
cient mill will earn a net profit materially 
larger than it expected prior to the war. 

“We do not believe that demand will return 
to normal until the newsprint manufacturing 
industry has deflated prices in proportion to 
other industries, and while we do not profess 
to be able to indicate that exact point, we re- 
mind publishers that economic laws are still 
working and that the market will eventually 
balance itself at a price which is fair to both 
consumer and producer. 

“Until that time comes, consumers should 
be very wary about committing themselves to 
contracts which are not adjustable downwards 
in case of market declines and should espe- 
cially avoid entering into contracts which give 
them no opportunity to exercise their judgment 
as to whether the price asked is fair. 

“We favor the postponement of making con- 
tracts for 1922 until the future of the market 
is clearer. We venture to remind publishers 
that at this time in 1920 it was impossible to 
make contracts for 1921, except that a small 
amount of tonnage was being offered at $150 
to $190 a ton, and that publishers who signed 
up at such figures have since bitterly regretted 
that they did so. 

“There will be spirited competition for news- 
print orders for 1922 and perhaps future years 
and inasmuch as the manufacturers were re- 
fusing to make contracts a year ago, sometimes 
until almost the beginning of the new year, 
and the purchaser can now afford to wait his 
time with safety, we see no reason why pub- 
lishers should allow themselves to be hurried 
into making contracts for 1922 at present 
prices. We again urge publishers to increase 
their economic power by collective buying as 
far as possible.” 


The officers, however, raised the ques- 
tion of the advisability of continuing the 
purchasing agency business and the 
issue of newsprint bulletins even dur- 
ing the present easy market and thus 
keep the organization intact ready for 
the next pinch in newsprint prices, if 
it ever comes, All of those present at 
the meeting were in favor of continu- 
ing the corporation and out of 122 
members heard from by mail, 112 voted 
in favor of continuance with only 10 
against, consequently the corporation 
will remain in business. 

A resolution was passed asking Presi- 
dent Harding to appoint Mr. Pape a 
member of the Commission to negotiate 
with the Canadian Provincial Govern- 
ment relative to the admission to the 
United States of pulpwood from Crown 
lands. A Commission of five is to be 
appointed for the above purpose under 
the Underwood resolution recently 
passed. The Buying Corporation recom- 
mends his appointment to the Commis- 
sion as a representative of the smaller 
newspapers of the country. Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina and other state 
and regional associations are understood 
to be ready to make similar recom- 
mendations. 
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TRIPLE JOB FOR WATSON 


Previously City and Managing Editor, 
He’s Now Also Asst. Publisher 


Victor A. Watson, city editor and one 
of the managing editors of the New 
York American was last week named 
assistant - publish- 
er, the appoint- 
ment being tele- 
graphed from 
San Francisco by 
William Ran- 
dolph Hearst 
personally. The 
position of pub- 
lisher of the 














American has 
been vacant for 
the past year. 


This promotion 
comes to Mr. 
Watson after 
years of service, for he has been identi- 
fied with the Hearst publications since 
he was nineteen years of age, when he 
began his newspaper career on the New 
York Evening Journal. 

After three years, he went to the 
American and at twenty-three was night 
city editor, winning the distinction of 
the youngest man to ever hold that 
office on the American. He has also 
had advertising experience, and did 
much to build up the theatrical, as well 
as other advertising of the American. 


Victor A. Watson 


Mr, Watson stated to Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER that as assistant publisher he 
would bring the other departments into 
closer co-operation with the news de- 
partment. He has not changed the per- 
sonnel of the American in any way. 





Two N. Y. Magazines Merge 


The Independent, with its next issue, 
will combine with the Weekly Review. 
Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independ- 
ent, will join the staff of the Weekly 
Review as consulting editor. Fabian 
Franklin and Harold De Wolff Fuller, 
organizers and present editors of the 
Review, will have charge of the two 
periodicals. The Independent was es- 
tablished in 1848. The Weekly Review 
was founded in May, 1919. 





New Paper Process Plant Ready 


The Economy Pulp Company, which 
plans to de-ink newsprint by a new pro- 
cess, will start operations at its new 
plant at Tonawanda, N. Y., about No- 
vember 1. William J. Herbold, chief 
engineer of the company, claims a long 
series of experiments have established 
practicability of that process. 





Ads Explain Quebec Dry Law 
The Quebec Liquor Commission is 
taking five column space in a list of 
Eastern daily newspapers to acquaint 
the public with the law as it applies to 

clubs, steamboats, dining-cars, etc. 
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California 
Fruit Growers 
Pioneered the 


ROWERS considered fresh fruits unadvertisable on a national scale until 
the Pacific Coast and Florida leaders pioneered the way, opening the 











In Meriden, Connecticut 


The Meriden Record 


Is First In 


Volume of Circulation 
Volume of Advertising 
Reader Prestige and 
Character of Circulation 


More than 90% of the Record’s circulation goes into the homes, and— 


95% of its entire circulation is within a 10 mile radius of the Meriden 


City Hall. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


sales doors of America to their products and bringing them out of the 
speculative class into the field of big business on a stable basis. 


In like manner, theorists regarded a Sunday AFTERNOON newspaper 
as a non-productive medium until the Baltimore NEWS pioneered the way 
in Maryland and published a Sunday edition that has proven an excellent 
advertising investment for all lines of business. 

Allied to the daily NEWS 


paper 


Baltimore’s great Associated Press afternoon 
the Sunday afternoon NEWS is just as productive and just as popular 
as the daily edition, thousand for thousand circulation, unquestionable proof 
of which is found in the class and number of its advertisers, the diversity 
of their products, the continuance of their campaigns and the reader following 
it enjoys: 90,000 people buy the NEWS every Sunday and pay more for it 
despite their getting the same size paper as on week days with no additional 
features. 


The Sunday Afternoon NEWS and the Sunday Morning 
AMERICAN pretty thoroughly cover Baltimore and Maryland, 
offering an intensified circulation of 180,000, practically all in 
the State of Maryland, at 35c per line for 1,000 lines. Daily 
rates, NEWS and AMERICAN combined, 30c per line Fa 
1,000 lines. Sunday AMERICAN Rotogravure, 35c per line flat 
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Evening, Daily And Sunday. 
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\egpennntg New York . : 
: Kansas City San Francisco 
; Number 59 of a Series 
Publishers interested in our work are 
» invited to make an investigation among 
2 agents, advertisers and our publishers 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agenc\ : 
15 East 26th Street, New York Cit) p 
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UTCLASSING 


WHO WILL COVER THE DISA 
Frank H. Simonds—Sir Philip Gibbs 


Outstanding far above all others who will report, 
analyze and interpret the proceedings of the CON- 
FERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS which begins in Washington on November 
11, will be the contributions of the four most 
widely known, most thoroughly equipped and most 
brilliant journalists, who through The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate will cover the Conference for 
the leading papers throughout not only the United 
States and Canada but the entire world. 

















Frank H. Simonds 





Sir Philip Gibbs 


FROM AN INTERNATIONAL VIEW POINT—Frank H. Simonds will interpret and analyze the delibera- 


tions and developments of the Conference with a knowledge and authority that no one else 
can approach. 








With the background of his past performances as the greatest of war analysts, as the 
keenest and most prophetic of American journalists at the Peace Conference, and as Amer- 
ica’s most competent interpreter of the shifting maze of world politics since the War, 
Frank Simonds is in a class by himself. 





There are still a few territories open on Mr. Simonds’ article which will be a con- 
tinuation of his regular contributions to nearly one hundred newspapers which have 
appeared regularly without a break since the early days of the War. The Service consists 
of a 2,500-word analytical article for Sunday release and from one to three editorials of 
about 1,000 words each sent as news developments warrant. 


AS IT AFFECTS EUROPE—Sir Philip Gibbs is universally conceded to be the greatest of War correspon- 
dents of all time and the one master interpreter of the soul of the great War. His articles 
since the War have been written with the same inspiration and read with the same eager- 
ness as his War dispatches. He will report from England and the rest of Europe the 
reactions of the man in the street, the woman in the home and all humanity to the efforts 
of the Conference to end the race for armament, the waste of treasure, the threat of 
force, and to bring about permanent understanding and amity between the Nations of 
the earth. He will bring the soul of Europe close to the soul of America in his articles on 
this tremendous epoch making effort for permanent peace. 


This is part of Sir Philip Gibbs’ continuous weekly cable service of about 2,000 words. 
Some territories are still open but should be closed by wire without delay. 


FROM THE AMERICAN ANGLE—Mark Sullivan, for years as Washington correspondent and later Editor 
of Collier’s Weekly, was the man who saw beneath the sham and trickery of partisan poli- 
tics and showed Americans through the columns of Collier’s and later through the columns 
of nearly one hundred leading newspapers, the truth, the real meaning of our national 
problems and the workings of our politicians and statesmen. Mr. Sullivan will cover 
the Conference primarily in a reportorial way, supplemented by a clear analysis, par- 
ticularly of the part played by our own representatives in the Conference and the bear- 
ing of the decisions reached on our own national problems and destiny. 


For nearly two years Mark Sullivan’s articles have appeared regularly in the news- 
papers. This is a continuation of the Service which consists of an analytical article of 
about 2,000 words with news dispatches three to four times a week. Some territory is 
still open. 


THROUGH THE EYES OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST WOMAN STATESMAN—Ida M. Tarbell, 


whose brilliant biographies of Napoleon and Lincoln are classics everywhere, and whose 
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ISARMAMENT CONFERENCE = 
Mark Sullivan — Ida M. Tarbell fees’ 
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Ida M. Tarbell 


story of the Standard Oil precipitated the greatest reorganization and purification of busi- 
ness methods and standards in the history of America, will bring to bear on the Conference 
her brilliant intellect, her sturdy and practical idealism, her knowledge of history, 
statesmen and statesmanship, with the some trenchant and always human pen that has 
electrified the nation and the world time and time again. 





Lacking nothing of the intellectual equipment of the foremost masculine journalists 
of the day, in addition she will voice the ideals of womanhood for righteous and lasting 
peace with a conviction and fervor which will make her work outstanding and 
prophetic. 


Mark Sullivan 


Miss Tarbell will write a weekly mail article, of about 2,500 words for Sunday 
release, for not less than thirteen weeks, setting forth her viewpoint and interpretation 
of the developments of the Conference. The first article will be released November 6. 


LLOYD GEORGE—BY HIS SECRETARY 


To supplement the reports and interpretations of these four brilliant writers and to 
present to American readers the real personality and character of the greatest politician 
of modern times—perhaps of all times—we have arranged with Phillip Kerr, for five 
years secretary to Lloyd George, for a series of ten articles which will reveal the per- 
sonality, intellect, mental processes and methods of the British Premier, who whether 
present in person or at the other end of the cable will direct the deliberations and 
decisions of the representatives of the British Empire at the Conference. 











Much has been written from imagination and surmise about this great British states- | 
man, but never before has a first-hand human’ document been presented. Phillip Kerr 
from his intimate daily touch with Lloyd George during the five years of the most 
strenuous days in history will paint a vivid, fascinating and illuminating picture of 
Lloyd George which will for the first time visualize clearly for the newspaper readers 
the master mind and personality which controls the destinies of the Empire on which 
the sun never sets. 


The Kerr articles will consist of about 3.000 words weekly, released beginning about 
the middle of October. 


Any Paper fortunate enough to be in open territory on SIMONDS, GIBBS and 
SULLIVAN, should lose not a moment—but wire for option and terms at once. 


All territory is open on the IDA M. TARBELL and PHI LLIP KERR series— 
IT will close quickly. 


THE TIME TO ACT IS NOW—WIRE 
orice see, The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 285 cisence sive, 


London, Sydney, N. S. W., 
England 373 Fourth Avenue, New York Australia 
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FOREIGN MAIL RATES 
WILL BE PROBED 


Postmaster General Hays Promises 


Prompt Action on Louis Wiley’s 
Complaint of High Postage 
on Press to Other Lands 


Immediate investigation into the sec- 
ond-class postage rates paid on news- 
papers sent to foreign countries is 
promised by Postmaster General Will 
H. Hays in response to a letter sent to 
him last week by Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, in 
which the disadvantages to America and 
American newspapers inherent in the 
present rates were set forth. Mr. Wiley 
called the attention of the Postmaster 
General to an interview he gave to 
Epitor & PusLiIsHER on his return from 
Europe a few weeks ago in which he 
pointed out that American ideas and 
ideals, as expressed in the press, could 
not be transmitted to foreign countries 
because of the high postage rates. Mr. 
Wiley’s letter follows: 


“There exists a condition affecting readers 
of American newspapers in foreign countries 
which, aside from the obvious disadvantages to 
the publishers, militates against the best inter 
ests of the United States; namely, the ex 
cessively high cost ot the second-class rate on 
newspapers sent to foreign countries. 

“Because of the increasing interest shown in 
all foreign countries in the United States, it 
would seem highly advantageous that the circu- 
lation of American newspapers abroad be en- 
larged in. order that this growing interest be 
stimulated. The present high postal rate on 
newspapers puts subscriptions beyond the reach 
of many persons who would like to learn more 
about America and who would welcome an 
opportunity to learn from sources at first-hand 
and authoritative as the newspapers. 

“Vast numbers of English speaking men and 
women in all corners of the world are inter- 


ested in America. : Information on our markets 
is the prime object of the interest to many 
such persons, and in obtaining this through 


would at the 
American atmosphere 
American viewpoints. 


perusal of our newspapers they 
same time absorb much 
and be influenced by 

“Many American citizens residing abroad are, 
under the present newspaper postage rate, de 
prived of regular and satisfactory opportuni 
ties of seeing either the newspapers of their 
native cities or those of any other American 
city. This lack of American newspapers severs 
them from a source of information necessary if 
they are to interpret America to their foreign 
neighbors. The presence abroad of a group 
of Americans well informed on their country’s 
acts and intentions would be of inestimable 
value to our foreign relations. 

“A collateral result of a widespread foreign 
circulation would be that American manufac 
turers could avail themselves of newspaper 
advertise their products to foreign dealer 
consumers. 

“Under existing conditions no extended at 
tempt is made by American newspaper pub 
lishers to obtain circulation in Europe, South 
America, Australia or in Asia. With the cost 
of foreign postage on nevspapers materially 
lowered, efforts would undoubtedly be: put 
forth for such circulation In the case of the 
New York Times the subscription rate to for- 
eign countries is $26 a ycar. for the daily and 





Sunday editions, while t-at to domestic and 
Canadian points and to ccrtain Central Ameri 
can countries is $12. 

**May I respectfully urge that action be taken 


to hasten the calling of the 


necessary conven 
tions and treaties to 


procure a reduction in 


international postal rates on newspapers, to b> 
reciprocal between the signatory nations. Such 
procedure would undoubtedly <timulate a bet 


ter understanding between 
nationals of Europe, 


Americans and the 
a result toward which the 
statesmen of the world are bending their best 
efforts. The peoples of America, Great Br tain 
and France should understand one another. 
This consummation can be attained best by the 
reading of the Baers es published in these 
countries. A duction in postage rates will 
facilitate an Mie atone of newspapers. 

article from Epitor & Pvup- 
LISHER in which I have indicated paragraphs 
relating particularly to the postage on news- 
papers sent to foreign countries.” 


Mr. Hays replied to Mr. Wiley’s let- 
follows: 


Enclosed is an 


ter, as 


“I have your letter of recent date in connec- 
tion with the high cost of second-class rate on 
newspapers sent to foreign countries. I appre- 
ciate your calling our attention to this and we 
will have it gone into right away with the hope 
of correcting the situation.” 





Changes on Oakland Enquirer 
The Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer has re- 
organized its editorial department. B. 
S. Sanders, for ten years associated with 


Editor & Publisher 
the San Francisco Examiner, has as- 
sumed charge of the news department 
and has reorganized the local staff, bring- 
ing to the Enquirer Luther W. Rood, 
former Examiner reporter, and former 
editor and publisher of several small 
newspapers in Colorado and California, 
Claude M. Chaplin, also a former 
Hearst man, and H. C. Scott. A 
weekly kiddies’ page, a daily financial 
page, and two pages of sports have been 
inaugurated. Jess Dorman, an experi- 
enced newspaper man and former Can- 
adian newspaper publisher, has as- 
sumed charge of the financial page. 


DAVIS GIVES “‘PUDDLER’S” DINNER 


Labor Department Reporters Eat Beef 
Stew and Trimmings 


Members of the Washington news- 
paper corps assigned to the Department 


for 








September 24, 1921 
of Labor were entertained at a “Pud- 
dler’s” dinner September 15 by Secre- 
tary of Labor James J. Davis, at the 
Wardman Park Inn, Washington. The 
hearty beef stew and the trimmings 
which go with it to make up the filling 
meal of the steel mill workers were 
served to the newspaper men by the 
labor Secretary in memory of the days 
he served in the Pittsburgh blast fur- 
naces. 

those present 
E, J. Henning, Assistant Secre- 
Labor; Ralph Couch, United 
Press; J. Harry Ward, George R. 
Holmes, International News Service; G. 
D. Wilson, Associated Press; Edward 
C. Easton, Philadelphia Inquirer; Louis 
Rothschilds, New York Daily News- 
Record; Samuel W. Bell, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; Randolph Shaw, Uni- 
versal Service; Isaac Gregg, New York 


Besides the Secretary 
were: 
tary of 


Sun; Walter McCallum, Washington 
Star; Burton Cline, Department of 
Labor, J. Albert Cassedy, Walter Scoit 
Ward and William T. Giles. 








Postage Raise C 
Canadian publishers are being remind- 
ed by official circulars, issued by the 
Ottawa Post Office Department, that a 
50 per cent. increase in the rate of post- 
age on newspapers will become effective 
on January 1, 1922. The rate will be 1% 
cents, making a total increase of 500 per 
cent in newspaper postage since Janu- 
ary 1921. 


ing in Canad 





Lower Price for N. Y. Daily 


The North Tonawanda (N. Y.) Daily 


News will reduce its price from three 
cents to two cents October 1. 








TRENTON 





Capital of the great State of New Jersey 


and 


World-Famous for Its Four Great Industries 


POTTERY AND TILE — CABLE AND IRON 
RUBBER AND LINOLEUM 


Is happy and proud to announce the opening of 








emphasize the fact that 


1920. 








Hotels 


Akron. 


In ennouncing this new advance in Trenton’s physical development it may be well to 


THE TRENTON TIMES 


keeps pace with the growth and expansion of the city. 


Times circulation, net paid daily average was 32,156 for the three months of June, July and 
August—an increase of 2,375 copies over the average for the corresponding three months of 


August, 1921, shows a gain of national, as well as of local display, over August, 1920— 
the excess is 80, 514 lines im total display. 


Send for booklet giving circulation figures and distribution, and when in Trenton give the 
Stacy-Trent and the Trenton Times a call. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg., New York 


Stacy-Trent 


a new hotel of the highest class, befitting 
a community of 150,000. 


It is one of the group of the United 
Syndicate 
among eighteen other favorably known 
hotels, the Bancroft at Worcester, the 
Penn-Harris at Harrisburg, the Ten 
Eyck at Albany, the Onondago at Syra- 
cuse, the Utica at Utica, the Tutwiler at 
Birmingham, 
Newark, the King Edward at Toronto, 
the Seneca at Rochester, the Portage at 


The 


which 


embraces, 


the Robert Treat at 


Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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THE POST-DISPATCH 
pa? 





newspapers practically equalled their 
evening contemporaries in city circulation. 









Today, however, St. Louis readers 
of the evening POST-DISPATCH 
alone, exceed the morning paper 
readers by more than fifty per cent. 























Appreciation of its efforts to give its 
readers the best evening’ newspaper in 
America has enabled the Post-Dispatch 
to make St. Louis— 







“An Evening Paper Town” 


The City Circulation of the Sunday 
Post-Dispatch is many thousands 
Greater than the combined City 
Circulation of the other TWO 
St. Louis Sunday newspapers: 


S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York — Chicago — St. Louis — Letroit SF <= me 
Kansas City — Atlanta — San Francisco —_ 
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Value of Time Is 


Minutes saved in the press rooms of 
Japanese newspapers have same 
value as minutes saved in the 
press room of any giant 
London publication 


Troubles of Australian publishers 
caused by grit in ink are as 
costly as time wasted during 
the run of any American 
newspaper 


Time Is the Demon in Press Rooms 


the World Over—Grit Is His Best Ally 














That is why many of the most influential publishers of 
every country are using 





% 





GRITLESS 
NEWS INK 


The re 


sults of practical experiments over 
a period of years are represented in this 
exclusive Ault & Wiborg product. 

















—- - — 
| 
| 


| 
The most severe tests prove its merits and 


it is sold under a guaranty that defies | 
criticism. 














No Time Lost Through Washups During Press-Runs if 


| 
| You Use This Ink 


























| 
| 
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EEE 


by Publishers of Every Nation 





THIS TRADE-MARK IS KNOWN 





AROUND THE WORLD 





Wherever Ink is used the name and trade-mark 
of AULT & WIBORG is recognized as symbolic 
of quality and dependability 








The demand for Ault & Wiborg Inks has been responsible for the establish- 
ment and growth of the following list of representatives. This is conclusive 
proof that merit has won for these inks an enviable international reputation. 


Domestic Houses 


432 New Streets... cccvcess Cincinnati, Ohio 
57 Grpee Geek. 6 6:6 cc tdice New York City 
1635 OCttwer Streat. ...0cccc ccs Boston, Mass. 
253 WN. 12th Strest........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
13 W. Redwood Street....... Baltimore, Md. 
1323 E. Franklin Street...... Richmond, Va. 
70S GB; Welle Beteet. oc icwesnex Chicago, Ill. 


121 St. Clair Avenue. .N. W. Cleveland, Ohio 
Cor. Larned & Shelby Streets. .Detroit, Mich. 


145 Ellicott Strest. ......006: Buffalo, N. Y. 
127 Central Avenue........... Atlanta, Ga. 
1909 Locust Street... .....00- St. Louis, Mo. 
457 East Water Street..... Milwaukee, Wis. 


729 Fourth Street, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
127 B. West 13th Street...Fort Worth, Tex. 
432 East Third Street....Los Angeles, Calif. 
132 Second Street...... San Francisco, Calif. 


Agencies 
Mexico City ... Mexico 
Paweme 2c ccscccs Cuba 
San Juan .. Porto Rico 
San Jose ... Costa Rica 
Sess whsas Columbia 
Caracas .... Venezuela 
RA 6 cacrivives Peru 
Guaiaquil .... Ecuador 
Valparaiso ...... Chile 
Yokohama ..... Japan 
Barcelona ...... Spain 
RES 5 cc ticases Italy 
Brussels ..... Belgium 
WOES ce wsccteus France 


Foreign Houses 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. of Canada, Ltd. ...19-23 Charlotte Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. of Canada, Ltd. ........ King and James Streets, Winnipeg, Canada 
The Ault & Wiborg Co. of Canada, Ltd. ..302 Lagauchetierre Street, West, Montreal, Canada 
The Ault & Wiborg London Co. ........... 4-5 St. John’s Square, London, E. C. |, England 
The Ault & Wiborg Argentine Co. ...... Defensa 533 Al 547, Buenos Aires, Argentine, S. A. 
The Ault & Wiborg Argentine Co. ......... Calle 25 De Mayo 137, Cordoba, Argentine, S. A. 
The Ault & Wiborg Argentine Co. .............. Calle Riojo 1322, Rosario, Argentine, S. A. 
The Ault & Wiborg Uruguay Co. ........... 783 Calle Uruguay, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 
The Ault & Wiborg Brazil Co. ........... Rua Dos Ourives 103, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 
Tie a Ge er es Ct Ge ob wk ds dt cdivecdaccctscacios 37 Canton Road, Shanghai, China 
"Fike Pumas Ge Wem GN GM. cc cect ve ve ccccccccccsccce 19 Victoria Road, Tientsin, China 
The Ault & Wihore Chime Co. 2c ccccccdccceccccccccccsecees 4 West Bund, Canton, China 
Tis Pee Gi ees Ge Gy oc cecccccccccsiciccctevcccecceeseusenobears Hankow, China 
The Ault & Wiborg Chima Co. .....ccccccccccccccccccces 81 Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
The Ault & Wiborg China Co. ...........-065 503 Estero Cegado, Manila, Philippine Islands 





Get in Touch With Our Nearest Sicesiats House 


or Representative 














' 
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DEALER TO ADVERTISED 


GOODS TASK FOR SERVICE MAN 





Consciousness That Retailer is Key to Sales Lacking in Many 
Advertisers and Salesmen and Accounts 
for Failing Campaigns 





By T. M. DARLINGTON 


Epitoriat Note: 
Antonio (Tex.) Express. 


I WONDER how many advertising 

managers of newspapers took the few 
minutes it required to read that splendid 
sales talk by Frank A. Wood in March 
26th Eptror & PusitisHer. And, having 
read it, how many are personally well 
enough acquainted with retail dealers 
and their attitude toward merchandise 
to readily point out the two obscure sen- 
tences in that article that makes dealer 
educational work by newspapers a neces- 
sity if they would have dealers sell ad- 
vertised goods intelligently and with 
some enthusiasm. Here they are. In 
the eleventh paragraph Mr. Wood says, 

“But the average grocer sells just what 
is asked for, or substitutes something.” 

In the sixteenth paragraph he says, 

“The retailer is the one who can make 
or break any advertiser.” 

The salesman to whose lot it falls to 
call on the “average” retail grocer or re- 
tail druggist or retail dealer in any line, 
taking the towns as they come, the large 
and the small, knows that substitution 
and the natural indifference that most 
dealers hold toward merchandise are the 
bane of the traveling salesman’s exist- 
ence. 

Beyond a few certain well established 
staples it may be safely said that very 
few dealers are in position to sell the 
consumer the brand of goods asked for. 
It has been well said that the average 
dealer, instead of carrying goods the 
people want and would buy, persist in 
carrying such goods as the dealers wish 
to sell to their trade. This promotes 
substitution, and it is one of the great 
barriers that has to be removed before 
standard, trade-marked goods of quality 
can hope to get an even break with the 
cheaper and often inferior lines of goods 
with which the market is constantly 
flooded and for which dealers exact a 
high price and a long profit. 

It is therefore quite natural that pro- 
gressive publishers everywhere are real- 
izing as never before the absolute ne- 
cessity of doing dealer educational 
work. It is tirsome, costly work and it 


Mr. Darlington is the manager of national advertising of the San 
He has made a special study of markets and national sales- 
manship and this is the third of a series of 


articles based upon his experiences. 


is slow of accomplishment, but it pays. 
Quick, spectacular results with dealers 
are not possible. How to approach dealers 
educational work and how to promote it 
successfully is a very interesting chapter 
in itself and if invited to do so, I may 
give you an article on that subject in a 
future issue should Eprror & PUBLISHER 
have the space to spare. 

Getting back to our subject, the second 
great barrier to the successful sale of 
advertised, standard merchandise of 
known quality is the natural dealer in- 
difference toward merchandise that ex- 
ists everywhere and which did more 
than possibly anything else to keep news- 
papers from becoming the national ad- 
vertising medium as early as ten or 
twenty years ago. Just as Mr. Woods 
said, “The retailer is the one who can 
make or break an advertiser.” 

But have we newspaper advertising 
men really understood why this should 
be? How many of us are well enough 
acquainted with the dealers’ problems 
and his point of view to understand 
some of the reasons why the “average” 
dealer does not warm up to a piece of 
goods that is going to be advertised to 
“every man, woman and child in Ameri- 
ca and create a demand that will be felt 
in every store from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.” For one thing the “consum- 
er” produced by advertising has been 
grossly overestimated by overenthusi- 
astic salesmen and most any dealer has 
a supply of dead stock on hand which 
he bought with the idea that the adver- 
tising would move it. 

Remember that many “average” deal- 
ers are successful men and have ability 
as salesmen. They have been ap- 
proached time and again by salesmen 
selling advertised goods of unques- 
tioned merit, yet, when the order was 
given, the superior demand from con- 
sumers did not materialize and the deal- 
er found that instead of his customers 
coming in and demanding the goods, 
they had to be sold just like any other 
goods. 














Order a trial case 
of 500 sheets Reg- 
ular Newspaper 
Mat; or “Flex- 
ideal” 














A REAL DRY MAT 


Imported 
Our “FLEXIDEAL” does just what you want it to do. 
The Shrinkage is always under your control. 
Plenty or Littl——As you desire it. 
Depending upon the moisture you put in it. 


“FLEXIDEAL,” is satisfying our customers and will satisfy you 
as well. Uniform Thickness—Uniform Shrinkage— 
Uniform Results. 


W. B. WHEELER CORP. 


Sole U. S. & Canadian Distributors 
6 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





We carry 300,000 
sheets in stock at 
all times, assur- 
ing you a con- 
stant supply. 

















There is nothing new and startling in 
that statement, of course, but that’s the 
state of mind the “average” retailer finds 
himself in—one of indifference towards 
goods whether advertised or not and if 
we trace the cause of this attitude back 
to its source, it will be found lying at 
the door of ‘the salesman and the adver- 
tising man who has only a superficial 
knowledge of how advertising works for 
the retailer and who has endeavored 
without success to enlighten retailers 
only to leave them skeptical. 

The retailer knows or has a feeling 
that he can kill the sale of any adver- 
tised brand of goods, so far as his store 
is concerned, except for certain staples 
that are as constant in demand as day 
follows night. 

I will cite an example and close. The 
resident salesmen representing one of 
our food advertisers came to us with the 
statement that he was very anxious to 
get his product in a certain line of chain 
stores. The jobbers salesmen had failed 
to sell the buyer and so had the factory 
salesman after several attempts. The 
proprietor of these five stores was a 
thoroughly capable businessman, very 
successful, and stated that he paid more 
income tax than any other grocer in our 
city. I believe that was a fact. His 
main store was high class and catered to 
credit delivery trade in the oldest and 
most exclusive part of the city. I went 
out to see this grocer on behalf of my 
friend and immediately opened the sub- 
ject of why he did not see fit to stock 
the goods in question. 

He gave me every consideration, nam- 
ing the unadvertised competitive lines 
he was carrying and presenting unim- 
peachable reasons for pushing these 
brands, showing nicely his superior mer- 
chandising ability. I was making abso- 


lutely no headway until I took the in- 
itiative and asked how he could keep 
from handling a brand so long and so 
well advertised. 

He said he had very few calls, in fact, 
almost none, and then casually told how 
a telephone call for the product my 
friend was selling would be switched to 
one of the two brands the store was 
pushing. 

To this I quietly replied, “Yes, I can 
well see that any grocer can easily kill 
off the demand for an advertised article 
if he so desires. 

“A housewife will soon learn the 
brands of goods your store carries and 
cease to ask for goods she knows you 
do not have. Naturally your calls will 
become fewer and fewer. Don’t you 
really think though that it is the least 
a grocer can do to co-operate with a 
concern that is advertising consistently to 
build trade for you? Without your 
help and enthusiastic support the sale on 
his goods can never grow to anything 
worth while in your neighborhood.” 

At last a newspaper man had failed to 
talk “consumer demand” but, much to 
this grocer’s surprise, had admitted that 
the grocer was the key to the whole 
selling plan. This grocer not only 
stocked my friend’s goods but imme- 
diately put in a window display. 





To Raise Press Rates in Oregon 


Oregon newspapers will be required 
to pay an increase of 20 per cent on in- 
trastate press messages sent over the 
Western Union if a new schedule of 
rates filed with the Oregon Public Ser- 
vice Commission is permitted to go into 
effect. The advance is to be effective 
October 10 and the higher tariffs apply 
to press messages only. 











S yours an evening paper 
tising on Saturdays? 
local help out on Mondays? 


clean and high class. 


for financial report. 


Thomas W. 





More Local Display 
Mondays and Saturdays 


Our Weekly Business Review Page Is An 
Interesting Feature and Source of Revenue 


can you use another page of local adver- 
Is it a morning paper 


Our Weekly Business Review Page is a real news feature and it 
carries the advertising of non-advertising manufacturers and jobbers. 
It adds 10,000 lines of legitimate advertising per month. 
a permanent source of revenue on otherwise light days. 


We sell it for you on 26 to 52-week contracts. 
We renew the contracts before they expire. 
You will then come to know why we have clients for whom we have 
sold local display continuously for 5, 10, 15 to 20 years. 


Write us for portfolio of specimen pages. 


Operating in United States and Canada 


Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


would a page of 


It becomes 


Our solicitation is 


Write Dun or Bradstreet 


Briggs Co. 
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DOMINANCE 


TowERING above this responsive 
market is The Indianapolis News, 
acknowledged by everyone as one 
of the great newspapers of the con- 
tinent. The News is a most dominant 
factor in marketing in the rich 
Indianapolis Radius. The unusual 
excellence of the paper has brought 
about a remarkable reader confidence. 


Your copy of the 1921 Indianapolis Radius Book 
will be matled to you gladly 


The Indianapolis News 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 
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Secrets of Ih 


Written by ANDRE TARDIEU, Right 
ee for Newspaper Pub 





ANDRE TARDIEU 
André Tardieu served as a captain in the 
trenches, then as French High Commissioner 
to the United States and finally as a member 
of the French Delegation to the Versailles 
Conference. Colonel House refers to Tardieu 


as the “‘one nearly indispensable man” at the 


Conference. 


The Consolidated F 


The whole world has waited patiently 


and German lines just before the ( 
published, for it explains the origin ol 
with just the information about the Par 
of the great powers in the forthcoming 


What Hindenburg and Ludendorff were saying to the Kaiser. Ta 
the reports of spies and secret service agents. He weaves 
graphically into his story. 


What the German High Command tried to do and how it railed 
What went on inside the Allied councils when Foch was choseti. 
What Pershing said about armistice terms—what Foch said—what | 


What occurred in the last American offensive in the Argonne. He 
: : H 
Tardieu was at once a witness and an acter 


“Secrets of the World War” Will be Issued in Tw 


JAY JEROME WILLIAMS, Eastern Superintendent 
Eleventh Floor, World Building, New York 

















For Exclusive R 
ROBERT B. McCLE 


Consolidated Pr 


Executive Offices— Evening Sta 
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me World War 


yht Hand Man of Clemenceau, Will Be 
ublication, October 17th, by 
2d Press Association 











ently for the inside story of what went on behind both the French 
he Germans surrendered. It is a thmilling story, opportunely 
gin of the dissensions in Germany today and furnishes the reader 
> Paris negotiations necessary to understand the motives and desires 
ming conference at Washington on the Limitation of Armaments. 


TARDIEU TELLS 


iser. Tardieu had access to ‘The true story of Marshal Foch who soon visits the United States. 

le weaves their information | What the French military did during the Paris Conference—and how Clemenceau 
handled Foch when the latter nearly upset the peace negotiations—a hitherto 

+ failed undisclosed narrative. 

What heritages have been left by the struggles at the Peace Conference between 

: Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau. 

d—what Lloyd George said- What the true lines of cleavage are between Great Britain and France and how they 

mone. He tells the inside. affect the United States. 


; chose. 


: 
y actor in the great drama of war and peace. There’s a thrill in every chapter. 


Twenty-eight Daily mnckeeeite of 1500 Words Each 


ve Rights Address 
McCLEAN, Business Manager 


Press Associ ation HORACE EPES, Western Superintendent 


Fourth Floor, Daily News Building, Chicago 
ing Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Editor 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT DETAILS SOUGHT 
BY MANY NEWSPAPERS 





N. A. N. E. is Gathering Data—Membership Campaign under Way 
to Make Every State 100 Per Cent Enrolled—. 
Australian Joins Association 





By RALPH PERRY 


maEVERAL inquiries have been re- 

ceived at N. A. N. E. headquarters 
seeking information about service de- 
partments. It would appear from the 
correspondence that possibly one or two 
of them are not satisfied with the results 
produced by the cost of maintaining the 
service they refer to and this office is 
desirous of securing from as many of 
its members who will volunteer the in- 
formation the synopsis of the work and 
cost of their service departments. 

Service departments can accomplish 
much at a minimum expense if properly 
conceived and. handled. Members of 
this association who are conducting 
their service departments strictly within 
the Standard Merchandising Practice 
for Newspapers will secure maximum 
results for advertisers at a minimum 
cost. 

While the association’s printed Stand- 
ard Merchandising Practice for News- 
papers gives a broad and legitimate view 
of forms of service departments, it 
would appear that the information 
sought by inquiring members is more 
of a detail matter, such as cost, method 
of compiling information, and the class 
of information actually furnished. 

President Shuman is anxious that N. 
A. N. E. headquarters be furnished with 
information as requested by these mem- 
bers, and the invitation is extended to 
all N. A. N. E. members to submit a 
brief synopsis along the outline sug- 


gested. * * *€ 


NE of the most important matters 

to be. brought before the Milwaukee 
convention of N. A. N. E. next year will 
be that of a constitution and by-laws. 
President Shuman, in assuming the 
leadership of the association found 
among other things that the association 
had been functioning without this most 
necessary embellishment, and immedi- 
ately took up the matter with directors 
and vice-presidents, with the result that 
a committee has been appointed by him 
to report at the convention. 

The committee appointed includes E. 
C. Rogers, business manager Washing- 
ton Times; W. F. Metten, publisher 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening; 
and John Elmer, assistant advertising 
manager Baltimore News-American. 

All members of this committee have 
accepted and are at work. Because of 
the importance of their task and the 
realization that a real constitution is 
necessary members of the committee 
will welcome suggestions. 

x * * 


66 HE Study of the Local Market 

and Trade Territory by News- 
papers for the Benefit of its Adver- 
tisers” is one subject which will prob- 
ably be discussed at the Milwaukee 
convention. It is a subject of vital im- 
portance to all parties concerned, and 
until N. A. N. E. effectively established 
for its readers the Standard Merchan- 
dising Practice for Newspapers there 
was a very marked difference of opinion 
of newspapers as to what constituted 
an intelligent report. It is the opinion 
of many advertising agencies with 
whom N. A. N. E. members are in 
close touch, that a mass of irrelevant 
matter was inadvertently gathered froin 
time to time, representing an outlay of 





R. PERRY conducts in Eprror & 

PuBLisHerR each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives) a round 
table discussion on matters of inter- 
relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising space. Criticism or com- 
ment on any views expressed and con- 
tributions should be sent to the office 
of the president of the N.A.N.A., Star- 
Telegram, Fort Worth, Tex. 











time and energy without securing the 
desired result. 
* * * 


OMING of Fall months will see re- 
newed activity on the part of many 
N. A. N. E. members in the inaugura- 
tion or continuation of expositions de- 
signed to bring the product of national 
advertiser of the newspaper always in 
direct contact with the consumer reader 
of the newspaper. The conducting of 
cooking schools and fashion shows by 
newspapers for the dual benefit of ad- 
vertiser and housewife has become a 
success. Many N. A, N. E. members 
attribute increased volume of national 
advertising to the holding of such 
schools or expositions. The manufac- 
turer or distributor of nationally ad- 
vertised commodities seeking an outline 
work for the newspaper is given the 
opportunity of supplementing his ad- 
vertising propaganda by direct contact 
with the reader of his advertising. The 
advertiser with the co-operation of the 
newspaper in this sort of promotion 
work places his product directly be- 
fore the individual he wants to sell. 
The newspaper, by sponsoring these 
schools or expositions, brings the con- 
sumer reader direct to the product. 
From information available at N. A. 
N. E. headquarters this sort of schools 
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and expositions is inexpensive, in con- 
sideration of the good will acquired by 
newspapers and the service rendered 
the manufacturer. During the war and 
immediate.y after it there was a cessa- 
tion to a large extent of these institu- 
uons, but with the adjustment and de- 
cline of the things entering into the 
composition of such an institution, it is 
predicted that there will be a revival 
this Fall and Winter of the old-fash- 
ioned cooking school and _ household 
exposition. 
* * 

N A. N. E. has invaded Australia, 

* and among the latest recruits into 
the ranks is H. D. McIntosh, manager 
and director of the Sidney Times. Mr. 
Mcintosh, although separated from 
America by a vast expanse of water, 
is a reader of Eprror & PusiisHer, and 
through his association and knowledge 
of the organization of the N. A. N. E. 
sent in his membership fee with the 
request that he be enrolled as a member. 

President Shuman, in acknowledging 
Mr. Mclntosh’s application, declared 
that, while the organization is called a 
National Association, with the accep- 
tance of Mr. MclIntosh’s application it 
becomes International in scope. 


* * * 


PRESIDENT Shuman has announced 

the following personnel for the Na- 
tional Commission; A. G. Newmyer, 
associate publisher New Orleans Item; 
Frank I. Carruthers, advertising man- 
ager Denver Post, and Frank D. Webb, 
advertising manager, Baltimore News- 


American. ble*~ 


ICE-PRESIDENT Lowry Martin of 

Corsicana, Tex., has added another 
new N. A. N. E. member, D. W. Camp- 
bell of the Hillsboro Mirror. Mr. Mar- 
tin has not formally announced his mem- 
bership contest and challenge yet, but in 
the meanwhile is working up a handicap 
for other vice-presidents to study. Mr. 
Martin claims that he will have 100 per 
cent Texas membership before the na- 
tional convention in Milwaukee and sug- 
gests other state vice-presidents try to 
tie him, 





N. A. N. E. FACTS FOR PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS | 





PREPARATIONS for an act:ve mem- 
bership campaign for N. A. N. E. 
are in progress at Forth Worth head- 
quarters. President Shuman has made 
it known to his directors and vice-presi- 
dents that in order to make N. A. N. 
E. of the greatest value to all members, 
the organization must present an undi- 
vided front. While the present member- 
ship is satisfactory, it is far from being 
as large and complete as is desired, and 
within the next week or so an aggressive 
campaign will be in full swing. 


Vice-presidents of the association have 
already signified their intentions of co- 
operating with President Shuman, and 
with lists of non-members in their pos- 
session, the drive will be made to make 
each state as near 100 per cent as 
possible, 

In preparation for the campaign, 
President Shuman has had printed many 
thousand neatly gotten-up folders 
headed with the title “What is the Na- 
tional Association of Newspaper Ex- 
ecutives?” The booklet treats in detail 
of memberships, the bonus plan, outlines 
the Standard of Merchandising Prac- 
tise, comments on the rate trouble, and 
gives a synopsis of the routine work of 
the association. Speaking of routine 


work, the folder states among other 
things: 

“Through its secretary’s office at Fort Worth, 
a clearing house for specific information on 
advertising practice and policies is maintained. 
From July 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921, answers 
were given to 462 questions from newspaper 
members. Sixty-one special investigations were 
made. Available men and forty-six positions 
were brought together. It is the purpose of 
the department to mail to these members each 
month information of some sort of value. The 
compilation of percentages to gross sales which 
retailers should understand for advertising, pre- 
pared by the Department and sent to members, 
has been reprinted now for the third time. 
More than 25,000 of this set of figures have 
been placed in retailers’ hands over the country 
by members.” 

Other important points set forth in 
this booklet includes a word regarding 
the retailer publication symposium, the 
committee of agency relations, and the 
association’s plans for presenting a solid 

‘ont in presenting the advantages of the 
newspaper as a national advertising 
medium, 

The booklet also gives the names and 
addresses of officers of the association. 

These folders are available to all mem- 
bers of the association, and the mem- 
bership campaign now planned will see 
thousands of them in use. Vice-presi- 
dents will be supplied with as many as 
are necessary in their work of lining up 
new members together with other attrac- 
tive propaganda material. 


A SPECIAL meeting of all directors 

and vice-presidents who can be 
present has been called for October 28 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. This 
meeting covers the same time as the A. 
B. C. meeting in the Windy City. 

The meeting will be devoted princi- 
pally to the discussion of ways and 
means of securing new members, and to 
outline and discuss the proposed pro- 
gram for the Milwaukee convention. 
President Shuman has a number of sug- 
gestions which he desires to bring before 
the officers for discussion and decision. 
In the meantime the membership cam- 
paign will be conducted along original 
lines and the suggestions of the special 
October Chicago meeting will be incor- 
porated at a later date. 


* * * 


DELAY in the delivery of the digest 

of the Atlanta convention is re- 
gretted by President Shuman, who is 
making every effort to secure the steno- 
graphers’ copy, which should have been 
in his hands according to contract thirty 
days after the close of the convention. 
Diligent efforts are being made at N. 
A. N. E. headquarters to secure this, 
and as soon as it has been received, cor- 
rected, etc., it will be mailed. 








LINEAGE DROP 14 PER CENT 


Every City Listed by Evening Post 
Recorded Loss in August 

Advertising lineage in every city listed 
by the New York Evening Post Statis- 
tical Department shows a drop in Au- 
gust, 1921, below the records of August, 
1920. The August, 1921, total, 78,502,- 
263 lines, is 13,408,388 lines, or about 14 
per cent, under the August showing 
last year, which is in part accounted for 
by the fact that August, 1920, had five 
Sundays against four this year. August 
was the first month in which every one 
of the 26 cities listed showed a loss, 
but eighteen papers out of 119 for which 
figures were compiled made gains. The 
summary by cities follows: 





1921. 1920. Loss 

New York.... 9,705.712 10,864,324 1,158,612 
Birmingham .. 1,389,220 2,085,356 696,136 
Chicago ..... 4,629,387 5,403,063 773,676 
Philadelphia . 4,886,044 5,474,697 588,653 
Los Angeles .. 6,134,968 6,452,866 317,898 
Baltimore -- 3,235,510 3,735,142 499,632 
Boston ...... 3,668,750 3,922,108 253,358 
Detroit -- 3,556,630 4,659,494 1,102,864 
Cleveland ..... 3,073,350 4,555,725 1,482,375 
ee 2,346,167 3,082,376 736,209 
Washington .. 3,114,091 3,334,562 220,471 
St. Louis .... 2,826,320 3,370,460 544,140 
Indianapolis .. 2,236,278 2,805,771 569,493 
Minneapolis .. 2,315,836 2,723,450 407,614 
St Paul ..... 1,697,517 2,110,308 412,791 
Milwaukee - 2,307,595 2,582,015 274,420 
S. Francisco . 3,383,380 3,842,062 458,682 
New Orleans . 2,396,395 2,798,630 402,235 
Cincinnati .... 2,436,300 2,900,100 463,800 
Louisville - 1,882,032 2,120,616 238,584 
Houston ..... 1,764,868 2,074,772 309,904 
Columbus - 2,448,570 2,746,210 297,640 
Providence - 1,883,706 2,044,257 160,551 
Seattle ....... 2,014,278 2,612,904 598,626 
Oakland ..... 1,630,118 1,768,830 138,712 
Omaha ....... 1,539,241 1,840,553 301,312 

(i wee 78,502,263 91,910,651 13,408,388 





Jamestown Wants Sunday Paper. 


The Jamestown (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce has gone on record as favor- 
ing the establishment of a Sunday news- 
paper in that city, but has declined to 
lend financial aid to a project to establish 
such a paper. Promoters of the Sunday 
paper project appeared before the Cham- 
ber and showed that 12,000 out of town 
newspapers were being sold in James- 
town each Sabbath. 





Brownsville Sentinel Quits 
BrownsvittzE, Tex., Sept. 19—The 


Brownsville Sentinel, a morning news- 
paper, announced its suspension today. 
No reason was made public by the 
publishers. 
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ALOHA 


Hearty greetings are extended all 
delegates to 


The 
Press Congress of the World 


at 


HONOLULU 


Territory of Hawaii 


U.S. A. 


Honolulu Advertiser | 


LORRIN THURSTON, Pub. 
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NEW ERA FOR WORLD, 
SAYS COL. McRAE 


Better Times Are Coming to America 
and Europe, Says Veteran Pub- 
lisher on Return from Trip 


Abroad 


“Next year will see the dawn of a new 
era for Europe and America,” Col. Mil- 
ton A. McRae, of the Scripps-McRae 
League of newspapers, declared in an 
interview this week. Col. McRae, who 
has just returned after an extended trip 
through Europe, talked with merchants, 
editors, financiers, economists and labor- 
ing men, as well as the presidents of 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and 
other nations. 

“I am certain that no man is compe- 
tent to forecast the events of a year 
ahead in Europe, but I feel certain that , 
while the German mark continues to 
fall in value in American exchange 
that barring internecine troubles in Ger- 
many her recuperative powers as a na- 
tion will astonish the world. I traveled 
in several countries with Frank A. Van- 
derlip, noted economist, who said that 
the German government is on the to- 
boggan. I agreed with his viewpoint, 
but the industrial and mercantile busi- 
ness of Germany is developing at a 
prodigious rate, paradoxical though it 
may be. 

“President Masaryk, of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, said the successful future of his 
nation is assured. I concurred in his 
statement. He further said Europe for- 
merly had three Czars, one in Russia, 
Germany and Austria. All are gone 
and Europe and the world will profit by 
it. Generally speaking Austria and 
Hungary are both in a critical condi- 
tion. I would not hazard an opinion on 
the future of either of them. 

“England also has many problems to 
solve. The coming winter will be a 
hard one for all nations, but beginning 
early next year the dawn of a new era 
for Europe and America will begin and 
a decade of slow, steady progress up- 
ward is certain.” 

Col. McRae was met in New York 
harbor by a troop of Boy Scouts, of 
which organization he is a national of- 
ficer. He left New York for Buffalo 
after a short visit but will return in a 
few days. 





Paper Aids “Co-op.’”’ Creameries 


The Long Prairie (Minn.) Leader, 
published by Rudolph Lee, is actively 
engaged in the work of promoting co- 
operative creameries, a new and im- 
portant movement of the Minnesota far- 
mers. W. W. Brooks, editor of the farm 
department of the Leader and a practical 





DAILY 


Quillen’s Paragraphs 
Merely McEvoy 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper 


WEEKLY 


Small-Town Stuff 
By Robert Quillen 


The Sneezy Games 
By Emmett D. Angell 


Toolcraft 
By Frank I. Solar 


SPECIAL 


Progressing Towards Disarmament 
(20 articles released semi-weekly) 


ASSOCIATED EDITORS 


35 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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farmer, has been devoting considerable 
time to the organization of a co-opera- 
tive creamery at Staples. He will in- 
terest about 100 farmers in the under- 
taking and the effect upon the agricul- 
tural industries of that county (Todd) 
is expected to be of highest benefit. 





Obituary 


Amos Kipper Fiske, who died Sun- 
day in Cambridge, was an author and 
editor of prominence. For years he re- 
sided in New York, but of late has 
made his home near Boston. He was 
associated with the late George Ticknor 
Curtis in the preparation of the “Life 
of Daniel Webster.” He was also a 
contributor to the American Encyclo- 
pedia, and for 22 years was on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Times, 
later occupying a similar post on the 
New York Mail and Express. For a 
number of years he was associate edi- 
tor of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin. 

Wu J Dennwaront, aged 50, who with 
his brother, Jesse G. Denhardt, owned 
and published the Bowling Green (Ky.) 
Times-Journal, died suddenly Septem- 
ber 20 at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Den- 
hardt was a victim of pneumonia. 

Minor H. Brown, veteran Texas 
newspaper man, died in Taylor, Tex., 
Sept. 14. Mr. Brown was 64 years old 
and had been engaged in newspaper and 
publishing business in Texas since he 
was 20 years old. He founded the first 
newspaper published in Taylor, the Tay- 
lorsville Times, and later moved to 
Austin, where associated with Will 
Swendell he published the Weekly Re- 
view. He afterward was a member of 
the staff of the Austin Statesman. At 
the time of his death he was on the 
staff of the Taylor Press. 

Raymonp B. Morcan, aged 44, a 
member of the Washington staff of the 
New York Herald, and correspondent 
for several Nebraska newspapers was 
killed September 17, as a result of a 
fall of 250 feet from a bridge. He had 
been connected with newspaper work in 
the capital since 1906. 

Joun P. Tucker, aged 57, for a num- 
ber of years editor of The Whirling 
Hub column of the Boston Traveler, 
died suddenly at the Peter Bent Hos- 
pital in Boston. He had been employed 








The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


159 Columns 


Of sifted advertising were pub- 
lished in The Atlanta Journal, 
Friday, September 9, 1921. 

Nothing special—just the regis- 
tering of improved business 


through “The First Newspaper 
of the South.” 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








on several Boston newspapers and at 
one time conducted the Seen and Heard 
column of the Boston Record, He was 
fifty-seven years of age. 


FRANK J. BoNNELLE, aged 71, a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and for many 
years night editor of the Boston Her- 
ald, died recently of heart disease. 
For fifteen years he was night editor of 
the Boston Herald, and for ten years 
Sunday editor of the same paper. He 
became connected with the Christian 
Science Monitor when that paper was 
established. 

THoMAS SouTHARD, connected with 
the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record-News, 
who died there, was buried in New 
York. 

ALEXANDER SHELL Briscor, aged 38, 
former night editor of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, died recently at El 
Paso, Tex., whither he had gone two 
years ago for his health. 


ArtHur M., Eppy, publisher of Al- 
bion, N. Y., died at the age of 55 years. 
He was the publisher of many trade 
journals, among them the American 
National Journal, American National 
Nurseryman, New York State Lumber 
Operator and New York State Fruit 
grower. Mr. Eddy was also a book 
publisher of national prominence. He 
is survived by his widow and four 
children. 





Gets Old Alton Press 
_ The Chicago Historical Society has 
just acquired a prize which it values 
very highly, the printing press of Elijah 
P. Lovejoy, the abolitionist editor who 
was killed many years ago in race riots 
at Alton, Ill. Upon this press Lovejoy 


printed his Alton Observer. The press 
was thrown into the Mississippi river by 
the rioters at the time the editor was 
killed. 





SALT LAKE WANTS N.E.A. 


Utah Press Association Joins in Body 
—Make Convention Promises 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PusiisHEr) 


St. Pau, Sept. 21—At the recent 
conference in Salt Lake City of Presi- 
dent E. E. Brodie of the National Edi- 
torial Association, H. C. Hotaling, ex- 
ecutive and field secretary of that or- 
ganization, and R. T. Porter of the 
Porter Publishing Company, Salt Lake 
City, various methods for increasing the 
membership of the National Editorial 
Association were discussed. It was 
learned that the membership fee of the 
Utah Press Association had been raised 
to $8 and that every member of that 
organization will join the National Edi- 
torial Association. 

Salt Lake City is extremely eager to 
capture the next convention and in case 
the convention goes to Salt Lake City 
a novel trip to the Yellowstone National 
Park will be made by the members of 
the Association. The plan is to have 
the tour made in automobiles, machines 
to be furnished in each town reached, to 
carry the party to the next town which 
will then provide machines and thus con- 
tinue the progressive trip. 





Medicine Ads Barred 
Patent medicine advertisements or ad- 
vertisements grotesquely illustrated have 
been barred from the society page of the 


Duluth (Minn.) Herald. Remarkable 
improvement has resulted in making 
the page attractive to the women 
readers. 
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and require no tools. 


mechanical complications. 











The Model 3 LINOGRAPH marks a decided advance in typesetting machines, 
because it places three magazines, containing three complete matrix fonts, at 
the operator's command. The simple movement of a lever enables the operator 
to change from one magazine to another in two seconds. 
no skill; anybody can make the change. 

Any one or all of these three magazines may be removed and replaced by 
another—there is no limit—and these changes do not require an expert machinist 


Model 3 LINOGRAPH increases the scope of usefulness without adding 
It is a great improvement in composing room efficiency. 


Write for detailed description. 
THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Again—the Linograph Way is the Easiest Way. 


the Linograph 


MODEL 3 


Note the three 
magazines 


It requires no strength, 
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The Right Introduction 


Come to New York with the right introduction. 
Start right and the world’s greatest market is yours. 


This is literally true. 


The product must be right. A repeater. In the right package. 
At the right price. 


The merchandising must be adequate. 
The advertising must be adequate. 


Ask us to define ‘‘adequate.”” Let us show you how much less 


of World Plan Merchandising than of unguided selling or wrong 
introduction is “‘adequate.”’ 


Two-thirds of New York’s merchants are regular World readers. 
They know that The World introduces adequate advertisers only. 


The New York World’s “Introduction to the Dealer” is the right 


introduction. 


Ask us about New York. 
Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


The New York World’s Merchandising Department 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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PEACE OF WORLD IDEAL OF PRESS CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 6) 








\t the dawn of peace, the press puts 
this question to itself: “To what ex- 
tent are we responsible for the causes 
that originated the conflict?” 

Indeed, to what extent didethe press 
help kindle the blaze of war? 

In what proportion did the press con- 
tribute to prolong the fight and what 
was its influence in ending the conflict? 

These are weighty matters to which a 
solution should be found, even if only 
in general terms, with a view to ex- 
tracting a moral for the subsequent 
future of mankind. 

At the close of the year 1917, that is 
to say, in the midst of the war, James 
Schermerhorn, editor of the Detroit 
Times, wrote to the executive commit- 
tee of the Press Congress suggesting the 
advisability of calling a meeting-extra- 
ordinary so “that the leaders of the 
Fourth Estate of Christendom” might 
come to establish the basis for an armis- 
tice. 

The executive committee, after a 
careful study of the causes leading to 
the proposal, resolved not to entertain 
it further. Were not the newspapers, 
before the beginning of the conflict, to 
a certain extent fanning the hates of 
the peoples through their presentation of 
facts from the point of view of a rabid 
nationalism ? 

Was not the news from the official 
agencies published by the press the me- 
dium used to carry the propaganda of 
the particular viewpoints of the govern- 
ments, rather than those of the people, 
and least of all the views of humanity? 


EXTREMES OF NATIONALISM 


On the other hand, if journalism had 
been enjoying what you may call free- 
dom of conscience, that is to say, not 
merely the freedom granted by the state 
but the inner freedom of expression 
without any prejudice or inherited con- 
ventionalism; if the European press had 
been for the last century free to dis- 
cuss and present frankly the facts about 
the political entanglements and the engi- 
neering of secret treaties—which was 
the source from which the war gathered 
its terrific strength—it could have given 
a start to a healthy reaction on the part 
of the public against the extremes of 
nationalism and in favor of peace. 

That occasion could not be, therefore, 
the opportune moment to attempt to 
stop a war that had been partially pro- 
moted by the press when we were in 
the midst of it and when the press it- 
self was divided into so many contra- 
dictory groups, according to national- 
istic views. 

The propitious hour for a general re- 
vision of facts and a revision of con- 
science is the present hour, when the 
war has just come to a close and its 
lessons are still fresh and its wounds 
still open, when in one or another form 
statesmen and peoples are trying to 
build the foundation for a future peace. 

To attain this end, the need for bet- 
ter understanding among the newspaper 
men of all countries is apparent, especi- 
ally those from the nations that have 
delicate problems pending between them. 
This is not an isolated opinion. It is 
an opinion that can be heard all over 
the world. Listen to the forceful way in 
which the notable New York weekly, 
Epitror & PusiisHer, whose specialty is 
the news connected with the newspaper 
trade and matters of editorial import, 
puts it: 


“Under the new order of international rela- 
tions in which America is more bitterly inter- 
ested than ever before, the American press has 
a greater duty to perform in breaking down 
racial, sectional and national hatreds that made 
possible the Great War than any other factor 
in our daily life. We still have a hard road to 
travel before we can again sing of peace on 
earth, and the future of civilization rests di- 
rectly with the press as the great informer and 
teacher of the masses. For that reason it is 
necessary that men in control of journalism 
should meet on common ground, out of which 
there will grow a fellowship that is based on 
justice to another. 


‘Conferences between the men in control of 
the press of the various nations of the world 
are not only desirable but necessary.” 

Thereupon Eprtor & PUBLISHER re- 
fers to the institution that shall accom- 
plish so important a revision, as fol- 
lows: 

“The first great step in this direction will 
be made when the Press Congress of the World 
convenes in Honolulu in October. Unhamp- 
ered by diplomatic restrictions, the men and 
women who attend that gathering should do 
more to wipe out the false impressions that 
are again slowly building insurmountable walls 
of hate on foundations of ignorance between 
nations that should be friendly, than a thou- 
sand official statements prepared with an idea 
of not offending controlling factors.” 


And in conclusion: “The Press Con- 
gress of the World should receive the 
united support of the free press of the 
world.” 

One of the most powerful and prom- 
ising institutions of the Far East, 
working for an increase in friendship 
and commercial relations between the 
countries that border the Pacific Ocean, 
is planning to hold within the period 
of the meetings of the Press Congress, 
a sub-Congress of the press of the 
aforementioned nations. One of the 
bulletins on this Pan-Pacific Press Con- 
ference states: 

“Next October should be but the be- 
ginning of the binding together of the 
press men of the Pacific into an or- 
ganization that will function and work 
for the benefit of all.” 


Lorp BuRNHAM’S SOLUTION 


Recently, Lord Burnham, president of 
the Empire Press Union and owner of 
the London Daily Telegraph, proposed 
a solution, through the medium of a 
newspaper league, of one of the most 
acute problems of international rela- 
tions—that of the Far East—which in- 
volves England and the United States. 
His idea, warmly received from the be- 
ginning by Lord Northcliffe and other 
eminent English newspaper men, has 
been equally welcomed by leaders of 
American journalism. W. W. Hawkins, 
head of the United Press Associations, 
has commented on Lord Burnham’s in- 
vitation, as follows: 


“If the publics of the two countries, United 
States and England, are to receive their im 
pressions from the newspapers, then it is of pri- 
mary importance that the men who make the 
newspapers of the two countries should know 
each other If they do not understand each 
other, haw can we expect the two publics, who 
receive their impre ssions second-hand, to have 
a mutual understanding ?” 

“It is my opinion that the gathering together 
of men who are predisposed to be friendly is 
a splendid thing, but far greater and more last- 
ing results can be obtained through such a 
movement as Lord Burnham suggests, which 
will reach all classes of the citizenship of both 
countries.” 

What is applied to two nations can 
be enlarged to embrace all the countries 
of the world where journalism has be- 
come a faithful expresser of public 
opinion. It is thus understood by a 
Japanese newspaperman of the highest 
standing, Hoshio Mitsunaga, president 
of the Nippon Dempo Tsushin Sha, the 
principal news agency of the Far East. 
Recently, at the beginning of a trip 
through America and Europe, he ad- 
dressed himself to the newspaper men 
of San Francisco in the following 
terms: 


1921 


“We of Japan believe in the League of Na- 
tions, but I believe that before the League of 
Nations we should first have a league of news- 
papers representing all nations which would 
pave the way for world peace. Newspapers 
are the greatest influence for peace. There 
should be connections established among the 
press of the world whereby opinions and 
thoughts could be interchanged between coun- 
tries.” 

From one end of the world to the 
other, the vague aspiration for a better 
understanding and for the building up 
of an institution through which co- 
operative efforts can materialize, is tak- 
ing more definite form every day. The 
acceptances and highly — enthusiastic 
utterances addressed to the President 
of the Congress which is to be held in 
Honolulu from October 11 to 25 come 
to support this belief. The American 
Senate has given it a vote of sympathy, 
and the King of Spain has done like- 
wise. Several hundred newspaper men 
are now on their way to Honolulu to 
participate in this first convention of 
the Permanent Press Congress of the 
World, which is, moreover, the first 
meeting of the newspaper men of the 
world since the great war. Millard’s 
Review of China prints the following: 


“The second Chinese Press Conference and 
the Tokio Conference, which will unquestion- 
ably result in the advancement of interest of 
journalists, are important; but the coming Press 
Congress of the orld, to which representa- 
tives from all over the globe will be sent, is 
even more important, having an international 
significance.” 


The Peking Daily News says: 

“In addition to the ordinary professional 
business of the Congress, there will be a dis- 
cussion formal and informal of the world prob- 
lems of the first importance, and the environ- 
ment in which the Congress is being held 
makes it certain that the Pacific problems— 
Far Eastern problems—will be the foremost 
topics of that kind discussed . = 


Jason Rogers, publisher of the Globe, 
the oldest newspaper in New York, 
declares : 

“The Press Congress of the World 
will eventually become the most com- 
plete and important agency of journalis- 
tic interests.” 

Spain has recognized the importance 
of the movement and a group headed 
by Miguel de Unamuno, one of the na- 
tion's most prominent and cultivated 
intellects, and including such noted 
journalists as Eduardo Gomez de Baq- 
uero, Salvador Canals, Andres Gonzalez 
Blanco, Luis Araquistain, Julio Camba 
and one hundred more, have expressed 
entire sympathy with the idea of the 
Congress. 

The Press Asiocidtion and the News- 
paper men’s Syndicate have taken 
charge of organizing the participation in 
the permanent Congress, under the en- 
thusiastic direction of Rufino Blanco, 
also a great teacher and lofty journalist 
and one of the staunchest supporters of 
the Congress. 


A Larce AND FruitFrut FIetp 


The widely quoted Gomez de Baquero 
said, after pointing to the ascending 
career of the Congress: “In one word, 
there is open for it a large and fruitful 
field of activities, full of promise. 
Spanish and Spanish-American jour- 
nalism will not be the last to benefit 
from this enterprise.” The count of 
Urbina, mayor of the historical city of 
Seville, where it is being planned to 
hold a great American fair in 1924, has 
extended an invitation for the next 
Congress of the Press to meet there in 
one of the principal palaces to be 
erected and left standing as the per- 
manent headquarters for the European 
section. 

In Argentina, the late Dr. Estanislao 
Zeballos, an eminent figure in Latin- 
America, helped with his prestige the 
founding of the Argentine branch of 
the Congress, which is now being 
backed by the Buenos Aires Press Club. 
From the northern countries of Latin- 


America to the southeast, the permanent 
World Press Congress movement in- 
creases. 

In Porto Rico the Congress is sup- 
ported by the patriarch of national 
journalism, the illustrious sociologist, 
Manuel Fernandez Junco, and the emi- 
nent Dr. Jose Elias Levis, founder of 
the first School of journalism estab- 
lished in Latin-America, Dr. Junco, 
whose hartd is disabled after the inten- 
sive work of two score years, has dic- 
tated these reflections: 


“Journalism, in order to enhance its im- 
ortance to the limit of its possibilities, besides 

its already acknowledged value as a social and 
political force, should become an apostle in the 
serene plane of human brotherhood and world 
happiness. 

“To this end it would be possible to create 
through successive conventions an ideal, a 
minimum program of action and thought on 
which should meet all newspapermen who can 
join hands independently of national interests, 
in order to com ine their spiritual forces with 
a view to exert an influence for universal un- 
derstanding and human solidarity. 

“By raising their thoughts above partisan 
interests, above those of nationality and even 
those of race, it would be possible to obtain 
a substratum propitious to the destinies of hu- 
manity. This would harmonize in their efforts 
the wonderful forces of journalism which have 
not yet been studied and employed in all their 
potential capacities.” 


In Chile a newspaper man who is con- 
sidered one of the most eminent in 
Latin America, Carlos Silva Vildosola, 
renders analogous services to the ideals 
of the Press Congress. 

Finally, allow me to quote some sen- 
tences from editorial in the last Bulle- 
tin of the Press Congress of the World: 

“To best serve its purpose towards 
the profession, the Congress must have 
the interest and support of the press of 
all the great countries. It is promised 
this support to a large and really help- 
ful degree. 

“The journalists upon whom the Con- 
gress rests for the needed support are 
of the highest type to be found. They 
are the substantial, forward-looking 
editors and writers. 

“Upon such a foundation the Press 
Congress of the World is being con- 
structed. Through the interest of such 
elements of the press, it is bound to live 
and serve. 

“It will give to the press of every 
nation a better understanding of jour- 
nalism in other lands. It will bring 
about a spirit of co-operation that can 
accomplish miracles. 

“With the Honolulu meeting, its pe- 
riod of usefulness will only have be- 
gun, From that date this organization 
of the world’s journalists will continue 
on a permanent basis, its purpose the 
same as before. It will serve journal- 
ism and the world.” 





WANT IRVINE FOR GOVERNOR 
Oregon Journal’s Blind Editor is 
Women’s Candidate 


B. F. Irvine, the blind editor of the 
Oregon Journal, will become the Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor of Oregon 
if a movement begun by the Women’s 
Democratic club of Portland succeeds 
and Mr. Irvine accepts the honor. It 
is the first gun in the 1922 political cam- 
paign and the women propose to make a 
spirited campaign in behalf of their can- 
didate. 

The club launched the Irvine boom in 
a resolution adopted unanimously. Mrs. 
Bertha Cook, who introduced it, de- 
clared that various groups were prepar- 
ing to have gubernatorial candidates 
who want “hidden and sinister privi- 
leges,” and that Mr. Irvine should be 
the people’s choice. A committee was 


appointed to secure the indorsement of 
the Jackson Club, a men’s Democratic 
organization, so that the two groups 
may combine in placing Mr. Irvine’s 
name on the party’s primary ballot. 
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Goss Efficiency Features 


The Most efficient Newspaper Press Rooms in the 
world are those using Goss High Speed Presses 








Here are Some of the Features Originated by the 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY That Make Them So. 


They are Exclusively Goss Features 


Ease of 
Operation 
Because of 
Numerous 
Labor- 
Saving — 
Features 
and 
Adjustments 
All Being 
Conducive to 
Greater Output 


Economy of 
Time in 
Preparing 
Machine for 
Run 





| 








High Speed Rotary Folding Guide. Accurate folding without 
friction, knocking or wear. Fifty per cent increase in press 
running speed. All claims fully substantiated. 


End adjusted ink fountains — one screw for each column of type 
page. No chance of accident, as it is unnecessary to crawl 
into press to adjust fountain knives—All screws adjusted from 
outside of press. 


Improved design continuous feed ink fountains permits running a 
thin layer of ink on the surface of the fountain roller and results 
in the production of an evenly printed newspaper at all 
press running speeds. Waste due to light printing on 
slow speed entirely eliminated. 


Semi-steel folding and cutting cylinders with chrome nickel steel 
shafts and patented collecting cylinder—No cutting of ribbons 
when running collected products. 


Folders built to fold and deliver 64 page newspapers, with fold- 


ing roller gears always in perfect mesh when running any 
number of pages. 


All press gearing and all inking mechanism parts on the outside 
of the frames. 


Adjustable feed oil reservoirs for oiling all main shaft and gear 
stud bearings in folders. 


Safety fenders at point of former— Prevents paper from clogging 
into folder. 


Rapid Safety Plate Lock-Up device on plate cylinders. Half turn 


of a “T” wrench locks plates permanently. No dummy 
plates used. 


Safety Lock roller sockets. When socket unlocked, rollers raised 
automatically from ink drums. 


Patented Self-Locking Paper Roll Chucks —Easily set in rolls and 
positive of operation. 











Main Office and Works: 
1535 Sout Paulina Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Goss Printing Press Co. 


New York Office: 
220 West Forty-Second St. 
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BUSINESS TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Advertising Service Company, Ltd., Nord- 
heimer Bldg., Toronto, and Drummond Bldg., 
Montreal. Will use general publications for 
the —— Dress Form Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Will make up lists in October 
for the Hygienic Products Company, Canton, 
Ohio; making yearly contracts with Canadian 
daily newspapers for Tetley’s Teas. Instruc- 
tions call for one hundred-line copy. 

F. Wallis Armstrong, North American 
3ldg., Philadelphia. Making yearly contracts 
with newspapers for Styleplus Clothes. 

J. W. Barber Advertising Agency, 80 
Joylston street, Boston. Again placing orders 
with newspapers in selected sections for A. J. 
Tower Co., ‘Tower Brand Slickers,” Roxbury 
Crossing, Boston. 

Baker Advertising Agency, Limited, Tor- 
yn te Sending out mail order copy for Sel- 
lers-Gough Fur Company, Limited, Toronto, 
to a number of Ontario and Maritime publica- 

Berton, Durstine & Osborn, Ellicott Bldg., 
3uffalo, N. Y. Handling advertising for Wild 
Root 

Barton, Durstine & Orborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Sending out yearly con- 
racts for American Radiator Company; will 
make up lists in October for Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass. 

George. Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Making 5,064-line yearly contracts 
for Electric Storage Battery Company. 

George Batten Company, 381! 4th avenue, 
New York Placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for Mercer Motors Com- 
pany, Trenton, . J. Again renewing news- 
paper contracts for M. J. Breitenbach Co., 
‘Gude Pepto Mangan.” 

Thomas M. Bowers, Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
Sending out contracts for Alfred Decker & 
Cohn, 

Bloomingdale- Weiler Advertising Agency, 
1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Has ob- 
tained accounts of Albert M. Greenfield, Phila- 
delphia real estate development, 400, 300 and 
200-line copy to run twice a week for four 
months in the newspapers of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; Wallace Coffee Company, Philadel- 
“Vincent” coffee in six-inches and eight- 


phia, n 
inches on two columns in Philadelphia news- 
papers; First Penny Savings Bank of Phila- 


ielphia, five times a week in forty newspapers 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland; and the R. K. Tire Company, Phila- 
ielphia, copy to run in ian papers of the 
East and in certain daili 

Brown Advertising nee 110 West 40th 
street, New York. gain placing orders with 
newspapers in selec ted sec tions for West Elec- 
tric Hair Curler Company, “West Hair Net, 
Philadelphia. 

Consolidated Advertising Service, 71 Rich- 
mond, West, Toronto. Placing advertising in 
newspapers and magazines for the Williams 
Piano Company, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. Placing 
large copy in a list of daily newspapers, an- 
nouncing the new McLaughlin-Buick Faster-4, 
made by the McLaughlin Motor Car Company 
f Oshawa, Ont. 

Corman Company, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Will make up lists in October for 
Murphy Varnish Company, Newark, ag 


Desbarats Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal Are placing orders with a list of 
daily newspapers for Frank W. Horner Lim- 


ited, Montreal, manufacturing “Carnol.’ 
George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for Breinig Bros., paints 
and varnishes, Hoboken, N. J. Again placing 


copy and renewing contracts with newspapers 
where old ones have expired for Regal Shoe 
Company, Boston. 


_ Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 

reet, Chicago, III. Making new 5,000-line 
contracts for Reserve Remedy Company, Cleve- 
land. Will make up lists in October for J. E. 
Espey Company, P. O. Box 139, Pasadena, Cal. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Sending out copy to news- 
papers in Nebraska, Iowa, Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts for the Corning Glass Works Com- 
pany; sending out copy for the United Cigar 
Stores to newspapers in cities where they have 
stores. 

Federal Advertising Agency, London, Ont. 
Placing orders with dailies for the Jireh Food 


Company, Brockville, Ont., “Dietetic Flour.” 

James Fisher Company, Toronto. Has 
secured the advertising account of the Dods 
Knitting Company, Ltd., Orangeville, Ont. 


Copy and instructions will be going out shortly 
to a list of trade journals and daily news- 
papers. Also instructions for the Economic 
Clothing Company, Hamilton, Ont. 

L. S. Gillham Company, California Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Has secured accounts of the 
Blue Diamond Plaster Company, producers of 
building materials; A. G. Faulkner Company, 
Marmon distributor for California, Nevada and 
the Hawaiian Islands; Union Bank & Trust 


Company of Los Angeles; and M. N. Jones & 
Sen, California representatives of Eastern 
manufacturers. : 
Green-Lucas Company, Exchange place 
& South street, Baltimore. Contemplating re- 
newing their newspaper advertising in the 
South during October for Gibbs Preserving 


Company, food products, Baltimore. 


Greig & Ward, 155 East Superior street, 


Chicago. Handling advertising for Eames- 
Luckett Corp., publishers; Amboy Products 
Company. grocery sundries; Regal Spear Com- 


pany, cloth headware for men and boys; plan- 


” 


ning campaign to start after the first of the 
year for Hockaday Company, interior paint. 
Hawley Advertising Company, 95 Madison 
avenue, New York. Making contracts with 
newspapers for Societé La France, toilet goods. 
Hazard Advertising Corp., 7 East 42d 


street, New York. Planning newspaper cam- 
pe aign for Joseph’ s manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of men’s furnishings in New York. 


Hicks Advertising Agency, 217 Broadway, 


Yew York. Handling advertising for Robin- 
son’s Woman’ s Fashions, New York. 
House of Hubbell, 648 Huron Road, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Will make up lists in Octo- 
ber for B. & P. Company, 1798 East 68th 
street, Cleveland, “B. & P.” wrinkle eradicator. 

Jacques Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
Making 500-inch yearly contracts. 

H. E. James Advertising Agency, 450 4th 
avenue, New York. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in varic us sections for William R. 
Warner & Co., 113 West 118th street, New 
York. 

Wyiie B. Jones, Niagara Life Bldg., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Making yearly contracts with 
newspapers for A. N. Drake Products, ‘Paris 
ian Sage.’ 

_Seth Kamsler, Inc., 1123 Broadway, 
York, Handling advertising for the 
Carburetor Company, New York. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 
pany, Lytton Bldg., Chicago. Placing orders 
with newspapers in various sections for For 
ster Music Publisher, Inc., Chicago. 

Frank Kiernan & Co., 135 Broadway, New 


New 
Schebler 


York. Placing orders with some New York 
newspapers for Handley-Knight Company, 
automobiles, Kalamazoo, Mich., and 209 West 


57th street, New York. 

Philip Kobbe Company, 
avenue, New York. Will use newspapers and 
magazines for Fleming, Ltd., London custom- 
made and ready-to-wear English clothing, with 
shops in New York and Philadelphia. 
_S. S. Kresge Company, Detroit. 
tising in newspapers and will gradually extend 
list for “Jean Double Strand” hair nets. 

Kroh & Cassel Advertising Agency, As 
bury Park, N. J. Placing orders with news 
papers generally for Star Trading Company, 
blankets, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Thomas F. Logan. 680 
York. Sending out 588-line 
New York Central Lines. 

Lord & Thomas, 5 
Chic ago. Making 


Inc., 208 5th 


Adver- 


5th avenue, New 
contracts for the 


South Wabash avenue, 
yearly contracts for Pepso 
dent Company; making contracts for La Creole 
Laboratories; will make up lists in October for 
the Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, Wis 

H. K. McCann Company, 6! 
New York. Reported will 
newspapers in October for 
Products Company, 
and “Aladdin 
Cleveland, Ohio 

McConnell & Fergusson, Limited, Mon- 
treal. Are sending out instructions for Nesbitt, 
Thomson & Co., Ltd., Toronto, to a list of 


Broadway, 
make up list of 
Cleveland Metal 
“Perfection Oil Stoves” 
Cooking Utensils,’ Platt avenue, 


daily papers; sending out contracts and copy 
to a list of newspapers and farm publications 
for the Brantford Roofing Company, Ltd., 


Brantford, Ont., 
Asphalt Slates.”’ 
McCutcheon-Gerson 
Randolph street, Chicago. 


“Brantford Winthrop Tapered 


Service, 64 West 
Handling the fol- 


lowing accounts: Tyler-Hippach, 366-412 West 
Ohio street, Chicago; Investor’s Protective As- 


sociation, 140 North De: arborn street, Chicago; 
Eastern Lightning Spark Plug Company. 

McFarland Publicity Service, Box 675, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Making 14-line contracts to 
run every day for one year for Howard-Hick- 
ory Company. 

A. McKim Limited, Toronto 
out contracts for the Clynos Supply Company, 
Toronto, manufacturers of Clynos Footrest 
Powder. The Montreal office of this agency 
is also placing copy in Canadian papers for 
the Anzora Perfumery Company, Limited, Wil- 


Are sending 


lesden Lane, London, England, manufacturing 
“Anzora Hair Tonic.” 
Theodore F. McManus, Hancock avenue, 


East, Detroit. Making new contracts for Max- 
well-Chalmers Company. Making contracts for 
Bloch Brothers Tobacco Company. 


Harry C. Michael Company, !13 Lexington 


avenue, New York. Making yearly contracts 
for Devoe & Raynolds. 
Mitford Advertising Agency, Toronto. 


Have sent out copy to a list of general papers 
for the Beriault Company, Toronto, makers of 

“Hair Bitters.” 

Morse International Agency. 449 4th 
avenue, New York. Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers for Lyon Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 
street, New York. 
tima cigarettes. 

Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 20 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Handling advertising 
for Charles Kaufman & Brothers. 

Norris-Patterson Limited, Toronto. Has 
sent out copy and instructions in a list of gen- 
eral publications for three-column space, adver- 
tising an improved course in the memory sys- 
tem of the Pelman Institute, Toronto. 

Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
New York city newspapers for Hoffman & 
Hauck, Inc., honey, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins, Madison 
Theater Bldg., Detroit. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for C. H. Wills & Company, Marysville, 
Mich. 


; 120 West 32d 
Sending out copy for Fa- 


for September 24, 


1921 


Prather-Allen Advertising Agency, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. + national and trade me- 
diums for the J. H. Day Company, Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of bakers’, paint and laboratory 
machinery. Handling advertising for the Ir- 
win Auger Bit Company, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Bldg., 
Detroit. Handling advertising for Martha 
Murray Knitter, Bay City, Mich. 

William H. Rankin Company, | West 37th 
street, New York. Making yearly contracts 
with newspapers for Kinney Rome Company; 
making yearly contracts with farm papers for 
National Carbon Company; will make up news- 
paper lists, October to December, for National 
Carbon Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William H. Rankin Company, 104 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago and New York. 
Placing orders with newspapers in various sec- 
tions for W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort 


Mz page A Iowa, and Penn Terminal Bldg., 
ew ork 

Philip ‘Ritter Company, 185 Madison 
avenue, New York. Making up newspaper 


lists for the American Bible Society; making 
up extensive lists of newspapers and farm 
papers for the Pathfinder Publishing Company, 
Washington, D. C. Sending out rotogravure 
copy in New York City for the Minneapolis 
Heating Regulator Company. 

Irwin L. Rosenbere Company, Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago. Handling the account of the 
Shirley Studios, Chicago. 

Sackheim & Scherman, 354 4th avenue, 
New York, Placing advertising in newspapers 
for American Bureau of Trade Extension, 
Inc., “International Directory of Leaders of 
World Trade,” Victor Bldg., Washington. 

Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan, 30 East 
34th street, New York. Placing advertising 
for Knox Hat Company, Inc., 452 5th avenue, 
New York. 

Simmons & Babcock, 522 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for Van Kerr Com- 
pany, transformers, 5 Columbus Circle, New 
York, and Chicago. 

Street & Finney, 171 
New York. Again placing copy with news- 
papers in various sections for Shaw-Walker 
Company, filing cabinets, Muskegon, Mich. 

R. C. Smith & Son, Toronto. Sending out 


Madison avenue, 


instructions and copy to a selected list of news- 
papers for the Canadian advertising of Bas- 
tian-Morley, Ltd., Toronto, and La Porte, Ind., 
“Royal Automatic Gas Water Heaters” and 
“Marvel Gas Water Heaters.” 

Technical Publicity Company, Pittsburgh. 
Handling advertising for the National Steel 
Fabric Company, Pittsburgh. 

J. Walter Th Cc 
son avenue, New York. Handling advertising 
for “Bonny B” hair nets. Making 2,000-line 
contracts for United States Gutta Percha Paint 
Company. 

Vanderhoof & Co., Ontario and St. Clair 
streets, Chicago. Will open newspaper cam- 
paign in Middle West, using full newspaper 
pages to be followed by technical and trade 
publications for Kobzy Semaphore Auto Signal 
Company. 
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Virginia Advertising Service, Ledger- 
Dispatch Bldg., Norfolk, Va. Making yearly 
contracts with newspapers for Earle Chemical 


Company. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Reported will make up 
list of farm papers during October for West- 
ern Clock Company, La Salle, Ill. 





Wants City Council Sessions Open 

Secret sessions of public officials cre- 
ate suspicion on the part of taxpayers, 
states Robert M. Goodrich, secretary of 
the Taxpayers League of Duluth, and 
a former newspaper man, in a report to 
the commissioners of St. Louis county, 
the richest county in Minnesota. The 
League is conducting a campaign to cut 
the tax rate. Mr. Goodrich reported to 
the commissioners that only through 
open meetings which reporters can at- 
tend and where there can be free dis- 
cussion will the public have confidence 
in their work. 
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Many advertisers who 
steadily prefer Journal 
space will tell you the 
results they get are due 
in part to the personal 
attention given their ad- 
vertising by men whose 
only interest is to make 
The Journal always a 
better newspaper and 
a more effective sales- 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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‘FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 
A DEPARTMENT OF NEWSPAPER WOMEN, FOR NEWSPAPER 


WOMEN, AND BY NEWSPAPER WOMEN 
Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 








MBS. Edith Marshall, one of the best 

known newspaper women in Syra- 
cuse and Central New York has ac- 
cepted a position 
with the Utica 
Morning Tele- 
gram. Mrs. Mar- 
shall has been a 
‘“*newspaper 
man” for four- 
teen years. She 
began as a news- 
paper correspon- 
dent in the town 
of Camden, Me. 
Her clients com- 
prised papers 
from all over 
New England, of 
the daily and weekly type. The Bangor 
Daily News was one of the largest news- 
papers to which she sent copy. She left 
Camden for Springfield, Mass., where 
she was on the editorial staff of the 
Union for two years. 

She came to Syracuse in 1911 as a 
reporter on the staff of the Post-Stand- 
ard, and after covering police, battles, 
riurders, and generally proving herself 
an all around “newspaper man” Mrs. 
Marshall joined the staff of the Syracuse 
Herald, where she remained until the 
present time with the exception of a 
few months during the war, when she 
was assistant publicity director at 
Bridgeport, Conn., in connection with 
the Ordnance Department. This publi- 
city work done by Mrs. Marshall was of 
great importance in securing women re- 
cruits for the munition plants. 
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Fairbanks, Syracuse 
Mrs. Epirna MArsHALL 
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Mrs. Marshall expects to do re-writes 
and features on The Telegram. 

“And set type,” she declares, “I’ve 
done everything in this newspaper game 
but that; and I’ll soon know how to lay 
out a galley with the best of the men.” 

* * * 


ILDRED MORRIS of the Interna- 
tional News Service has been hav- 
ing a lovely time down in West Vir- 


ginia with the strikers. 
n’everything. 


She was shot at 


«* ~ * 
Y the way West Virginia has one 
woman publisher and general man- 
ager, Hannah G. Kabe, of the Parkers- 
burg News, and a woman circulation 
manager, Marie M. Magez, also of the 
same paper. The Parkersburg Sentinel 
also boasts of a woman circulation man- 
ager, Edna C. Hene. 
* < ~ 

F our informarion is correct the sis- 

ter state, Virginia, has nary a news- 
paper woman executive. 

~ . * 
ISS H. C. Eckman, circulation man- 
ager of the Ashland Press, and 
Clara A. Ploom, editor and managing 
editor of the Neenah News, are doing 
some mighty fine work blazing the trail 
of newspaper executives in Wisconsin. 
*x* * * 
F some of our blasé sisters in Gotham 
want to meet an example of western 
vim and nerve we recommend that they 
telephone Helen Brown at the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism. Helen packed 
up her little Corona, shook hands with 
the folks at the Dallas Dispatch last 
week and is now in New York learning 
how to be a better journalist. 
= * * * 
HE men in our office are doing their 
durndest to cover up the latest story 
of our “cub.” 

But it reached us by methods best 
known unto ourselves, and from now on 
it becomes public and feminine property. 

Vacation days presented to the “cub” 
an unusual opportunity to dig out evi- 
dence on a railroad wreck. He departed 
full of pep, but as press time approached 
nothing had been heard from him. The 
C. E. wired frantically, insisting that he 
rush the story. 

Thus the crushing reply: 

“Too much uproar here. Will wait 
until things quiet down.” 








LOGAN A FIGHTING EDITOR 


Beckwith Veteran Uses Pen and Fists 
to Defend His Principles 


Charles T. Logan, for many years on 
the New York staff of the S. C. Beck- 
with Special Agency, conducts in his 
off hours the Weekly Palisadian in his 
home town of Palisade, N. J., and is 
accustomed to say in its editorial col- 
umns just about what he thinks of lo- 
cal affairs and the people concerned in 
them. He recently called attention to 
an article in a national magazine by 
Mrs. Dorothy Meirowsky, a resident of 
Palisade, on conditions in Europe, edi- 
torially criticising several other articles 
in the same magazine as un-American 
and unpatriotic. 

A few days later Mr. Meirowsky, 
meeting Mr. Logan in the street, called 
him a profane name and rushed to 
strike him. Mr. Logan, however, struck 
the first blow, the last one and several 
in between, before a policeman sepa- 
rated the combatants and summoned 
them to court. The action has not yet 
come to trial. 


Meanwhile, both of the Meirowskys 


sent letters to Mr. Logan threatening 
legal and physical punishment if their 
name was again mentioned in the 
Palisadian and casting reflections on 
the integrity and financial standing of 
the editor. 

Nothing was published in the Palis- 
adian until Mr, Logan a few days ago 
became convinced that his opponents 
were endeavoring to keep the case from 
coming to trial, when a_ two-column 
article was printed, including both 
Meirowsky letters, a complete statement 
of the story, a sweeping denial of all 
charges made by the Meirowskys, and a 
definition of the Palisadian’s conception 
of fearless journalism. Mr. Logan 
continues to make his daily trip to New 
York and to edit the Palisadian with- 
out molestation. 





Joins Verree & Conklin 


C. F. McCahill has resigned as vice- 
president of the Tucker Advertising 
Agency to join Verree & Conklin, news- 
paper representatives, New York. Mr. 
McCahill was for a number of years 
manager of the merchandising depart- 
ment of the Boston Herald. 











Let’s 
Start 
Something 


How much business do 
you get out of Rochester, 


N. Y.? 


How much should you 
get? 


Some advertisers can answer 
the first question. 
answer the second. 


Few can 


Our Merchandising Service 
Department will dig up some 
mighty valuable and interest- 
ing facts for you, if you will 


write us. ‘ 


Letters of appreciation from 
many manufacturers prove 
the worth of our assistance. 


Start Something. 


Rochester 
Times-Union 


First in Its Field 
Lowest Milline Rate 


Circulation (A.B.C.) 62,776 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Ave., New York 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
305 Crocker Bldg., San Franeisco 
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HAWAII A VICTIM OF RIDICULOUS BELIEFS 
AND CONCEPTIONS 





Visit of Press Congress Delegates Presents Opportunity to Set Itself 
Right With World—The Truth of What Will 
Be Found There 





By HOWARD D. CASE 


HERE is a particular reason for 
heading this article “The Truth 
About Hawaii.” It is not because un- 


truths are being told about “the loveli- 
est fleet of islands that lies anchored in 
any ocean,” but 
because so many 
persons through- 
out continental 
United States 
harbor certain 
beliefs concern- 
ing Hawaii that 
are not only in- 
correct but ri- 
diculous and, in 











many instances 
pitifully humor- 
ous. 


Howarp D. Case 


And it is high 
time that the 
truth about Hawaii be told, and that 
Hawaii herself do the telling. The little 
territory is about to be the meeting 
place of one of the greatest organiza- 
tions on earth, the Press Congress of 
the World. Two of the most strikingly 
important factors in the present-day 
promotion of the welfare of mankind 
are truth in advertising and truth in 
journalism. Hawaii is about to pass 
beneath the scrutiny of the severest and 
yet the kindest of critics—the leading 
newspaper and advertising men of some 
forty nations. They will find that Ha- 
waii has nothing to conceal, nothing to 
cover up by camouflage, and no “skele- 
ton. in her closet.” 

The facetious idea that Hawaii was 
originally named the “Sandwich Islands” 
because the discoverer happened to see 
a pig between two breadfruit trees, has 
long since been relegated to the morgues 
of the humorous weeklies as “old stuff.” 
The Earl of Sandwich, an English no- 
bleman, after whom the islands were 
actually named, might not have relished 
this morsel of wit. 

Vancouver and Captain Cook, early 
navigators, paved the way toward the 
settlement of the islands by persons 
other than natives, but it cannot be de- 
nied that the real discoverers were those 
sturdy, fearless New England mission- 
aries who sailed around Cape Horn and 
landed at Kailua, the ancient native 
capital on the island of Hawaii, just 
one hundred and one years ago. They 
were the men and women who laid the 
foundation for Hawaii's remarkable 
educational system, transplanted and 
zealously guarded the roots of Chris- 
tianity, reduced the Hawaiian language 
to a written form, and, on the first 
printing press west of the Missouri 


River, struck off translations of the 
3ible and the first school books in 
Polynesia. 


And as those splendid New England 
men and women discovered the real Ha- 
waiian Islands in 1820, so are the mem- 
bers of the great journalistic fraternity 
of the world to rediscover them in 
1921! 

The truth about Hawaii? Let us get 
down to some concrete examples. Not 
so very long ago—it was in 1920—a 
well-known Eastern manufacturing con- 
cern on several occasions addressed let- 
ters to “Honolulu, Philippine Islands.” 
Had the writer of those letters, or the 


stenographer who addressed the envel- 
opes, taken the trouble to look at a map 
of the Pacific, he would have seen that 
Honolulu is as far from the Philippines 
as Broadway is from Market Street. 
Every mail brings to the office of the 
Governor, and to the Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau, letters for “The American Con- 
sul’ or “The American Consulate” or 
“The United States Representative.” 
But the height of absurdity was reached 
when one sadly unschooled person di- 
rected a letter to “Honolulu, South 
Africa.” 

First of all, the people of these islands 
want the people of the great outside 
world to know that Hawaii is a full- 
fledged territory of the United States; 
that it is not a dependency nor a mere 
American possession. It bears to Uncle 
Sam exactly the same relation as does 
Alaska, and the people of the mainland 
need not be surprised if some day little 
Hawaii asks Congress in all sincerity 
to admit her to the Union as a state! 

Hawaii is situated in the North Pa- 
cific ocean 2100 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and the steamer voyage takes a 
little more than six days. Contrary to 
a general belief among some persons, 
there are no railroads connecting the 
islands with the mainland. Honolulu, 
on the island of Oahu, is the capital and 
has a population of about 83,000. Visit- 
ors to these shores are not greeted by a 
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panaroma of grass-thatched huts with 
tiny landings teetering out into the 
water, but by a solid phalanx of mod- 
ern steel and concrete wharves, over 
which tower commodious buildings. 

And neither will they be greeted by 
bevys of Hawaiian maidens in grass 
skirts and wreathes of flowers, doing 
the hula-hula on a strip of sand beach 
to the music of ukuleles and _ steel 
guitars. On the contrary, they will be 
met by uniformed customs officials, 
perhaps the Hawaiian Band, and the 
usual crowd of taxi drivers to whom 
one becomes accustomed in any metro- 
politan city. 

They may go, if they desire, to hotels 
which, in point of service and accom- 
modations, are on a par with the best 
hostelries on the mainland or they may 
select one of the smaller places at the 
beach or in some quiet part of the city 
where the surroundings never let one 
forget that he is in the semi-tropics. 

For sightseeing they may ride from 
one end of the city to the other—some 
ten miles—in electric street cars that are 
run on a ten-minute schedule, and which 
are kept spotlessly clean. The fare is 
five cents. There is no _ additional 
charge for transfers. If trips to the 
other islands of the group are desired, 
they may be made in small but fast and 
comfortable steamers, with every ac- 
commodation possible awaiting at the 
other end. There are well-equipped rail- 
roads on the four larger islands along 
whose lines is some of the finest scen- 
ery to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

Honolulu ceased to be a “small: town” 
years ago, and its growth’ toward the 
zenith of modernity has been éxceed- 
ingly rapid during the last decade. It 
has paved streets, electric lights, gas, 
water, sewer and automatic ring-your- 


own-number telephone systems, English 
and foreign daily newspapers with up- 
to-the-minute wireless and _ syndicate 
services from the mainland and the 
Orient, a Carnegie Library, splendid 
public and private schools, a museum, 
churches of every denomination, the 
finest swimming in the world, every 
kind of sport imaginable, a country 
club, golf links, baseball clubs, beautiful 
homes, an Ad Club, a Chamber of Com- 
merce, a Rotary Club, a Press Club, the 
University of Hawaii, stores as fine and 
as well-stocked as will be found any- 
where, banks, cable and wireless offices 
in constant touch with the outside 
world, free mail delivery, federal and 
territorial courts, a National Guard, 
splendid military reservations, a fre- 
markably low percentage of poor people, 
and, last but by no means least, a 
balmy, healthful climate that cannot be 
surpassed, 

Known as the “Crossroads of the Pa- 
cific,” Hawaii is extending her hands 
toward the East and the West in order 
that those who dwell in the great outside 
may become better acquainted with her. 
Within her islands are produced sev- 
eral hundred thousands tons of sugar 
annually in great mills that are as mod- 
ern as engineering science and inventive 
genius can make them. 

The application of science to the man- 
ufacture of sugar perhaps has no better 
illustration than the experiment station 
of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation at Honolulu. Here men who 
are experts in their several lines con- 
duct experiments and investigations to 
devise methods of successfully com- 
batting pests which attack and destroy 
sugar cane, and the entire world has 
been combed for the several species of 
parasites which prey upon these pests. 


(Continued on page 48) 








One of the favorite scenic places of Hawaii is The Pali (The Pass), through the rugged Oahu range, six miles from Honolulu. 
lent roadbeds, with the precipitous slopes protected by modern concrete fences, are well travelle 





Excel- 
both by natives and visitors. The 


horse and buggy in the foreground is in charge of a couple of native Hawaiians and the motor car which can be seen rising over 
the slope is carrying white tourists over the mountains. 
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The Sun Never Sets On 


JIGGS 
In the 
Greatest 


International 





Comic 


Bringing Up Father 


By George McManus 














Leading newspapers feature Jiggs in 
London,’ Buenos Ayres, Copenhagen, 
Milan, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Manila, 
Mexico City and other great centers of 


population in every quarter of the 


globe. 

















The psychology of humor is the same 
the world over. Circulation won with 
a smile is the circulation that comes to 


stay. Let this greatest of all comics 
help build and hold YOUR CIRCU- 
LATION. 





Write or Wire for Terms to 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


241 West 58th Street 
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BULLDOG PROMOTION WON SUPREMACY 
FOR LONDON EXPRESS WANT ADS 





Long Rule in Classified Lineage of Two Other Dailies Broken Down 
by Steady Solicitation and Clever Use 
of Own Columns 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, Epitor & PuBLIsSHER 


HAT the active methods of going 
out after business and creating it ad- 
vocated in Eprror & PusiisHer and 
practiced by American newspapers are 
effective and productive applied to Brit- 


should give it a recognized place as a 
leading medium for the expression of 
such “wants.” A live campaign was 
initiated, more perhaps being done in 
this direction than any London daily had 





ADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

















I WISH IHAD A MANSION 


“I wish I had a mansion—that I could take them all in!” We've all 
wished we had mansions in our time, some to enter- 
tain our mother-in-laws, and some to persuade our 
father-in-laws we're men of substance, but none, I 
stake my reputation, so as to take them all in. 
You say you have, sir? And you’ve taken them 
all in? But, sir, I’m not talking about poker clubs; 
I mean to “receive them all.” Anyway to rid you of 
further suspense let me explain who did evolve this 
super-excellent reason for possessing a mansion. — 
Gentlemen, it was Mrs. M. Grant, of 93 Salis- 
bury avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, and to quote the rest 
of her letter, dated July 8, she says:—“I had so 
many replies I hardly knew how to answer them all.” 
Replies, ladies, to her insertion of an Adver- 
tisement in my Holiday Apartments Column. 
Well, that mystery now being solved—I am going 


to tell you about Blackburn, Blackburn fra Lancashire, madam. And believe 
me, Mr. Lewis Cronshaw fra Blackburn fra Lancashire is making some noise 

nearly as much noise as the “Daily Express” rain rockets did on Hampstead 
Heath, Mr. Lewis Cronshaw fra Blackburn, madam, will fetch You from 
London, madam, and Mr. Lewis Cronshaw fra Blackburn, madam, will take 
You to Scotland. And all by charabanc! And every fortnight! And why? 
Because these Lancashire lads, madam, have got Initiative, or (as those who 
lack it call it) Push. 

And now we must leave Mr. Cronshaw, because—because I have a Some- 
thing in store for you in my “Personals” that will make you Jump. A Jumper, 
in fact, of real silk, super quality, for 6s, 6d.! Madam, I know: the chance 
of a lifetime! That’s just like our generosity—just like me and the Atsoc 
Art Silk Company, of Billiter House. 

But before you go there, a condition. Promise you will come back after- 
wards, because I. want you to read this letter carefully, from one of my 
grateful clients: —Some time ago I put a tiny advt. in the “Daily Express” :— 
‘Wanted a Houseboat.’ I secured the desired prize. Should you be at a 
Yoose end during that time and will look me up, I will see that the glass 
(large), tinkling ice, etc., are ready.” 

The Auctioneer at a loose end! And tinkling ice! And glass (large)! 
And Ete.! That’s the part I like. So now, sirs, read about the Houseboat 
wanted in todays Hoiday Apartments—and perhaps we'll get two glasses 





(large) and Etceteras enough to last us till the drought ends. Are you on? 








Example of the London Express’ Classified Promotion Story. 


ish conditions has been proved by the 
London Daily Express, which under the 
editorship of Ralph Blumenfeld has al- 
ways been able to look after itself edi- 
torially. Now the same can be said of 
it in regard to classified advertising. 

For many years past the position of 
London newspapers in classified adver- 
tising has been almost stationary, and 
so far as the morning papers are con- 
cerned, completely stationary. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago two morning dailies 
in London carried practically all the 
classified advertising that mattered. It 
seemed as though those papers had ob- 
tained the position of the only possible 
media for classified advertising and they 
retained their supremacy without appar- 
ent effort. They had the reputation of 
being good media and because classified 
advertising begets classified advertising 
their columns have always been full 
while other papers have been scantily 
supported in comparison. 

One of those papers is the Daily Tel- 
egraph and this, by reason of its being 
a great business man’s daily, stands in a 
class by itself. Today it is a two-penny 
paper and its standing as a classified 
medium in that class is without rival. 

The other daily, a penny paper, was 
in direct competition with the Daily Ex- 
press and the latter set itself the task 
of building up a classified section that 


previously attempted in the same connec- 
tion. 

One important feature of the cam- 
paign was a series of daily stories run 
in the classified section. These stories, 
written in a personal, chatty, and collo- 
quial vein, dealt with the field of human 
necessity as exemplified by the “want” 


J. J. NOLAN 


Representing 


Hunsfos Fabrikker, Kristiania, Norway 
Union Paper Co., Ltd., Kristiania, Norway 


Newsprint 


CONTRACTS SOLICITED 


21 E. 40th Street 


New York City 
Telephone, Van 10473 
































advertisements. Each day some actual 
announcement or several of them from 
the classified columns formed the text of 
these frequently humorous homilies, the 
effect being, of course, that readers’ at- 
tention was focused upon the advertise- 
ments—they were read with greater 
interest accordingly—and their produc- 
tive value heightened in proportion, An 
example of the London Express classi- 
fied promotion stories is shown on this 
page. 

In this way, not only was insuring the 
advertisements being read accomplished, 
and their selling value brought to a 
high efficiency, but readers of the Daily 
Express themselves were subjected to a 
process of education to transform them 
into users of classified. These stories 
were set across two columns, usually to 
a depth of four or five inches, and 
invariably given a place at the head of 
the classified columns. 

Competitions have been arranged in 
these stories in connection with “hidden 
advertisements” in the classified section, 
cash prizes being offered in one and 
seaside holiday trips and motor-coach 
tours in the other run in the vacation 
period. On another occasion, to encour- 
age advertisers to tell of the results 
secured, prizes were offered for the 
best testimony so received, and_ this 
brought much valuable evidence for the 
conversion of further advertisers. 

Thus, the columns of the Daily Ex- 
press itself were capitalized to the full 
extent as a backbone to the campaign. 

In addition, the classified advertising 
department carried out a vigorous can- 
vass, both personally and by mail, for 
even the smallest classified advertise- 
ments, and this has been prosecuted all 
the year round for over two years de- 
spite adverse conditions that have pre- 
vailed. 





Results of this campaign have amply 
justified the activities, as doubtless any 
American publisher would have deemed 
tolerably certain in his own country, 
though it has remained for the Daily 
Express to prove their efficacy in Lon- 
don. 

The classified showing of 1920 was 
nearly double that of 1919, and the first 
seven months of this year also show a 
substantial increase on the correspond 
ing period of 1920, in defiance of the 
coal strike. 

Cemparison with the only other penny 
London morning paper remarkable for 
its classified section shows even more 
plainly the success of the campaign. 
The Daily Express in July, 1921, carried 
302% columns (6,655 inches) while its 
contemporary in the same period carried 
329% columns (6,265 inches)—the col- 
umns of the Daily Express are longer. 
This was an advantage of 390 inches or 
18 columns a lead that has been in- 
creased for August with a Daily Express 
excess of 434 inches (1934 columns). 

The latest move, just announced, is a 
special halfrate charge for help wanted 
and jobs wanted, this having for its ob- 
ject the encouragement of employers 
and unemployed to state their respec- 
tive wants so that the right men and the 
right jobs can be brought together. 

The satisfaction with which these re- 
sults are viewed was expressed in a 
complimentary dinner given by Lord 
Beaverbrook to the classified advertising 
manager, Ernest Bowden, a week or so 
ago, when Lord Beaverbrook in express- 
ing his delight at the rapid growth of 
this section of the Daily Express, paid 
tribute to Mr. Bowden’s work and said 
that the page he invariably read first 
was not the front news page, but the 
back page containing the classified ad- 
vertisements. 








connect with it. 


The Daily 


in its history. 


banks with deposits of $5,250,000. 


There are no hard times in Missoula. 


Sheffield mark of the A.B.C. 


JAMES A. SAGE 


Business Manager 








There is plenty of money in western Montana this fall, but you 
must use The Daily Missoulian and The Missoula Sentinel to 


Morning and Sunday 


For almost 50 years The Missoulian, known to its family as 
“Old Reliable,” has been the spokesman for western Montana, 
and is the only morning newspaper in a field as large as the State 
of Illinois. Its circulation has grown 25 per cent under its 
present ownership and its power of salesmanship is greater than 
at any time in its long and eventful history. 


The Missoula Sentinel 


Evening 


_. The Sentinel covers Missoula and its suburbs like the snow. It is 
without competition and is a popular, fast growing newspaper that 
reaches almost every household in its territory. 


WESTERN MONTANA is a vast, fertile empire with the largest crops this year 
} Its ranches, orchards, mines and lumber industries never were more 
productive and its people are the most prosperous in the entire northwest. 


MISSOULA is the metropolis of western Montana, the hub of five irrigated valleys 
of unequalled riches and beauty. Missoula has a population of 18,000. It is the 
home of the State University with 1,200 students. It is the location of Fort Missoula, 
a permanently garrisoned army post. It has two transcontinental railways and four 
It has the largest department store between 
Minneapolis and Spokane—The Missoula Mercantile Co. It is building 100 new 
houses and is known everywhere as the finest, most prosperous city in Montana. 


The Daily Missoulian and The Sentinel are at your service for 
productive business in this exclusive field. Both newspapers carry the 


MARTIN J. HUTCHENS 


Editor, Publisher and Owner 


PRUDDEN, KING and PRUDDEN 


Missoulian 


Eastern Representatives 
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Everywhere Around the World 


Where Economy Counts 


HOE MACHINERY HOLDS THE RECORD 
“50% LESS PAPER WASTAGE THAN WITH ANY OTHER PRESS”’ 


is the experience of a prominent Newspaper Office with a Hoe “Superspeed”’ 


‘Press, and the saving which it means in paper bills alone is one that no Pro- 
gressive Publisher can afford to ignore. 





The Largest Manufactory in the World of Printing, Stereotyping, 
Electrotyping and Photo-Engraving Machinery* 


Back of Every Hoe Machine 


stands the big Hoe plant and the Hoe organization of printing machinery experts, both the con- 


summation of one hundred years of experience and leadership. The highest possible quality 
combined with the maximum efficiency and economy in production are an integral part of every 


Hoe Machine. 


Hoe Machinery is Designed and Buiit To Do the Best Work in the Most 
Efficient and Economical Manner—Not Merely to Sell at a Price 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


7 Water Street, 109-112 Borough Road 


827 Tribune Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. LONDON, S. E. 1, ENG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOME LEADERS IN THE PRESS CONGRESS OF THE WORLD MOVEMENT 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT HAWAII 


| (Continued from page 44) 








The work that has been done in the 
past and that is now being done by this 
station results each year in a saving of 
sugar cane having a value running into 
millions of dollars. It may be said 
safely that Hawaii has gotten the busi- 
ness of sugar manufacture down to the 
finest point yet reached, but still the 
sugar men forge ahead with a view to 
attaining yet greater heights in their en- 
deavor to increase and improve Ha- 
waii’s quota of the sugar used by the 
world. 

In the two iron foundries at Hono- 
lulu is manufactured practically all of 
the sugar mill machinery used in the 
Philippine Islands. Whole centrals are 
made and then shipped in parts fo the 
concerns ordering them. And Honu- 
lulu, too, is furnishing Cuba, Formosa 
and Japan with sugar mill machinery: 
Recently a considerable amount of Ha- 
waiian capital was invested in a large 
sugar mill in the Philippines, where 
the modern Hawaiian methods of manu- 
facture have been introduced. 

Sugar is, of course, Hawaii’s principal 
product. Second in importance is the 
pineapple, and the 1920 outturn of 
canned pineapple was in excess of 4,000,- 
000 cases, twenty-four cans to the case. 
It is conceded, and rather generally, 
that Hawaii produces the finest pine- 
apples in the world. They have a flavor 
and size unequalled anywhere, and the 
canned product reaches the four corners 
of the earth. During 1920 large areas 
of additional land were cleared and set 
out to pineapples, which means that this 
year’s outturn will be even more of a 
record-breaker. 

Coffee from the Kona district, on the 
island of Hawaii, has a rather wide 


——— 


acquaintance in the States, and the fu- 
ture of this product is exceptionally 
bright. But there is still considerable 
development to be accomplished before 
coffee can take its place in the ranks of 
the leading products. The tobacco in- 
dustry is on the increase and only re- 
cently a considerable amount of fresh 
capital was put into this business with 
a view to really making something out 
of it. Sisal is grown in fairly large 
quantities, and cotton grows wild in 
most of the rural districts but has never 
been developed commercially. 


But notwithstanding her large indus- 
tries, the particularly significant thing 
about Hawaii is the place it is begin- 
ning to assume in Pan-Pacific affairs, 
for already it has become the vital con- 
necting link between the Occident and 
the Orient, Its large Oriental popula- 
tion has given to the people residing in 
the islands a well-defined understanding 
of these races, and has brought to them 
the knowledge that they desire a per- 
manent friendship with the United 
States, not only for business and com- 
mercial purposes, but for the promotion 
of the welfare of all of the peoples con- 
cerned. 

A score or more of races and mix- 
tures of races reside in Hawaii, and 
this territory has yet to experience its 


initial outbreak of racial friction. 
There is no “color line” in Hawaii. 
The issue has never been raised, and 


everyone hopes that it never will be. 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Filipinos, 
Portuguese and others, all industrious 
and peaceful, mingle harmoniously with 
Americans, British, Hawaiians and the 
rest of the races. Of course it stands 
to reason that there are some agitators; 
such persons are to be found in every 
country and in every land. But thus 
far such attempts as have been made 
by them to create friction have proved 
unsuccessful. 


It has often been said that some day 
Honolulu would become the conference 
city of the world. Already it is rapidly 
climbing into place as the conference 
city of the Pacific, and the fact that 
the sessions of the Press Congress of 
the World are to be held there has 
given it another boost upward. 

One of the first and most definite re- 
sults of the movement to make Hawaii 
the connecting link between the Occi- 
dent and the Orient was the Pan-Pacific 
Scientific Conference held at Honolulu 
last year. This gathering which was in 
session for about two weeks, was at- 
tended by noted scientists from the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, the Philippines and Japan, and 
was declared to be even a greater suc- 
cess than was at first anticipated. A 
searching investigation and study of the 
active volcano of Kilauea by these sci- 
entists led to the assertion that the 
volcanic gases and heat might be har- 
nessed for power purposes. Another 
result was the request to Congress by 
the Territorial Legislature to appropri- 
ate a substantial sum of money for a 
hydrographic survey of the ocean 
waters about Hawaii, and of the 
steamer lanes between the islands and 
the Orient, as such a survey would be 
of inestimable value to commerce on 
the Pacific. The presiding officer at the 
conference was Dr. Herbert E. Gregory 
of Yale University, who at present is 
acting as director of the Bishop Mu- 
seum at Honolulu. 

With regard to the Museum, which 
is said to contain the finest and most 
complete Hawaiian and Polynesian col- 
lections in the world, groups of sci- 
entists are now at work on various 
South Pacific islands with a view to 
tracing the origin of the Polynesian 
race, including the Hawaiian. In this 
noteworthy undertaking Yale Univer- 
sity is co-operating with the Bishop 





Museum, and results which will inter- 
est, if not startle, the scientific world, 
are expected. The two great unsolved 
scientific problems of the present day 
are the origin of the North American 
Indians, and the origin of the Polyne- 
sians, Solution of the former problem 
was undertaken some time ago. 

So successful was the scientific con- 
ference, and so widespread the interest 
taken in it, that plans were at once per- 
fected for a series of conferences upon 
a variety of subjects—finance, com- 
merce, journalism, education, banking, 
medicine and surgery, and many others. 

The Pan-Pacific Educational Confer- 
ence will be held at Honolulu next Au- 
gust, with Dr. Philander P. Claxton, 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, presiding. Prominent educators 
from all lands bordering the Pacific 
have been invited. 

The University of Hawaii, so far as 
is known, has established the only 
course in sugar technology to be offered 
by any educational institution. Many 
young men of the islands have availed 
themselves of this course, 

Once upon a time all of these things 
were idle dreams. Today they are 
realities, and Hawaii wants the people 
of the outside world to know that she 
is doing her utmost to carry them 
through. For she believes that what is 
going to benefit her, directly or indi- 
rectly, is going to benefit the other na- 
tions. There is no selfishness in her ac- 
tivities with regard to the Pan-Pacific 
movement. 

The author has attempted to set 
down a few of the more outstanding 
truths about Hawaii. Now the terri- 


tory invites the journalistic fraternity of 
the world to come and see for itself. 
It has broadcasted the Hawaiian greet- 
ing “Aloha,” which at once signifies 
hos- 


good-fellowship and unbounded 


pitality. 
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The Bridgeport Evening Star 
WILL BE SOLD 


AT PUBLIC AUCTION | 


Tuesday, Sept. 27th, at 11 A.M. 


| ) At the Publication Offices, 592 Water St. 
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This paper was established.in March, 1919, in a leased 
plant, moving into its present commodious building (one 

of the best newspaper locations in New England) April, 
3 1920. In six months it became the second paper in the 
Evening field having continued its growth and progress 
until forced by stringency to seek Receivership. 
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Full Automatic Sprague control; 6 Mergenthaler Lino- 
types (2 14s, 2 5s, and 2 Is); | Ludlow Typograph; | 
Monotype Caster; All Steel Make-up Tables; Wood Matrix 
Roller; Semi-Auto Plate Caster; Miller Saw and Trimmer; ° 
-” Wesel Stereo Saw and Planer; 8-col. Hoe Automatic 
a Casting Box, etc., etc.; also Office Furniture, Typewriters, 
2 Filing Cabinets, and all other equipment and materials in 
Py the building. Plant is Appraised at $38,000 plus Ac- 
na- counts Receivable, Lease and Good Will. Subject to 
cific Mortgages of $21,000. ; 
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| The plant consists of 48-page Goss Sextuple Press, with 
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Tri Sale will start promptly at 11 A.M. standard time and all bidders will be required to 
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= deposit certified check for $5,000 with the Receiver, balance to be paid Oct. 1, 1921. 
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PUBLICATION HAS NOT BEEN SUSPENDED DURING RECEIVERSHIP 
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>) For further particulars address 


HENRY LEE, Receiver, % Evening Star 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 





Baseball Space Grafters 


Sreriinc, Iuu., Sept. 13, 1921. 

To Epiror & Pusiisner: I want to con- 
gratulate you upon your editorial in the issue 
of September 10 under the heading “Sports 
Writers and Baseball Reports.’’ This editorial 
is backing up my communication to your paper 
some time ago relative to the millions of dollars 
worth of free advertising that was given to the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight. The newspapers 
have gone to seed in boosting with free propa- 
ganda all kinds of professional so-called sports, 
which in reality are nothing more than the 
coldest blooded kind of business enterprises. 

hey are out for the coin and all the free 
propaganda =~! can get from the daily news- 
papers is simply helping them get that much 
more coin without any effort whatever on their 
part. 

I am just a small town editor, of course, 
and not supposed to know anything about the 
methods that should be employed in the pro- 
duction of a city newspaper. However, your 
paper makes a strong fight, all the publications 
issued in the interest of the press make a 
strong fight, press associations themselves in 
their resolutions make a strong fight against 
the giving away of free publicity to business 
enterprises. Then the small town paper faces 
a condition wherein the big city paper goes to 
seed in giving away millions of dollars worth 
of free propaganda to prize fighters, baseball 
and other sporting organizations which are 
organized to get the money just as much as 
the railroads, the movie houses or the big 
manufacturers or retail plants. There is no 
more reason we should give them this free 
propaganda than that we should give the other 
enterprises free propaganda, and it makes it 
very difficult for the small town paper to re- 
fuse this propaganda so long as the big city 
papers are fighting with each other to get this 
kind of stuff for their papers. 

Please look over the recent action of the 
Boston papers against the overplaying of pro- 
fessional baseball and give it a place in your 
columns if you have not already done so, that 
the newspapers of the country may see that 
many of the leaders are awakening to the fact 
that they have been foolish giving professional 
sports entirely too much free advertising. The 
news should be given, of course. Nobody 
questions that, but it should be given ‘in an ab- 
breviated, form and not to the extent that has 
heretofore prevailed. 


THE DAILY GAZETTE, 
D. W. Grandon, Manager. 


The Case of Steel 


New York, Sept. 17, 1921. 

To Epitor & PustisHer: Now that Presi- 
dent Harding has called a national conference 
to consider the grave problems of unemploy- 
ment, and now that Mr. Hoover, our :fore- 
most living engineer and organizer, is doing 
his utmost to mobilize our industries for pro- 
duction—precisely as he mobilized, organized 
and directed the distribution of food supplies 
during the war—lI ask the privilege of present- 
ing to your readers a group of facts which 
should certainly hold first place in the con- 
sideration of that conference. 

For ten long months consumers of steel 
have been “out on strike” against longer pay- 
ing war prices for steel, and Wall Street still 
stubbornly demands that war prices shall be 
paid. That statement may strike some people 
as “plain muck raking,” but I shall now prove 
that it is literally true. 

Steel actually won the World War—obvi- 
ously because every implement of modern war- 
fare, from a battleship to a motor truck and 
an airplane is made of steel, or is absolutely 
dependent upon steel. America was the chief 
source of steel supplies throughout the whole 
period of the war, and as a result our steel 
manufacturers have been enriched by the war 
as never before in all history. In 1916 the 
net earnings of the’ Steel Corporation jumped 
to $333,000,000, or more than double the net 
earnings of any previous year; in 1917 the 
net earnings reached the amazing total of $528,- 
000,000, of which the government took $233,- 
000,000, through the excess profits tax; again 
in 1918 the net earnings were $473,600,000, 
of which the government took $274,000,000; 
and so the story goes up to the collapse of 
business in November, 1920. 

All the independents have shared in this 
bounteous harvest of war profits, and here is 
the official 


record of the net increase in cash 
surplus and working capital of the principal 
steel companies during the past six years— 
every dollar of it added to the cash surpluses 
held in 1914: 
American Steel Foundry..... $11,281,843 
Bethlehem Steel Company.... 65,388,191 


Crucible Steel Company 
Inland Steel Company 
Lackawanna Steel 


cae 20,042,089 
12,303,490 


6,157,493 


Company.. 


Midvale Steel Company...... 27,459,710 
Republic Iron & Steel Co..... 18,028,673 
U. S. Steel Corporation..... 352,905.913 
Mark you, this is after paying all fixed 


charges, after paying all dividends, and after 
unprecedented expenditures for ‘‘ordinary re- 
pairs” and new construction, as 1 shall show 
later. 
Now here is the sequel: 
New York Times of Sept. 3 
“On a balcony of the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, under which thousands of travelers 
pass, is enacted daily a scene said to be 
symptomatic of labor conditions that are 
steadily growing worse. 
“Ex-service men go there to ask Ameri- 


I quote from the 


‘at least 5,000,000 


can Land Service for jobs. There is an 
organization of which Arthur Williams, 
who was Food Administrator here during 
the war, is chairman. They started out to 
get the soldier back to the land, but they 
now try to do anything to help him. More 
than 400 men apply there every day. 
Some of-them bring their wives with them, 
and tell of sleeping in the parks. 

“In a corner of the balcony, just out of 
the way of persons who were hurrying to 
and from the baggage room, four men were 
curled up yesterday afternoon on the hard 
stone floor, their heads pillowed on their 
arms, fast asleep. They had been up all 
night, and for many nights, save for the 
little sleep they got in the parks. Their 
clothing was crumpled and they looked like 
tramps. But each had a service button in 
the lapel of his coat, and two of them 
wore silver buttons, issued to the wounded. 

“‘We used to give out food tickets,’ 
said a representative of the organization, 
‘but we have had to stop because we have 
not sufficient money to keep it up. When 
we see a man is actually suffering we get 
food for him if we have to furnish it 
ourselves, but we could no longer feed 
400 men a day.’” 


All authorities will agree that we now have 
men out of employment. 
One of our leading steel men testified before 
the Finance Committee of the Senate on 
August 24, that 1,200,000 steel workers are 
now idle, and latest census figures confirm him. 
The harvest season is rapidly drawing to its 
close, to further swell the ranks of able-bodied 
and willing workers who will be wageless, and 
what will happen this winter is now cause for 
gravest concern. 

In slavery days cotton was supposed to be 
king, and in consequence we were plunged 
into Civil War. At the crisis of that war 
Abraham Lincoln delivered an address on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, and he said this: 

“We here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this Na- 
tion under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom—and that Government of the peo- 
ple by the people and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 


The coal men are now telling us that coal 
is king, and for two years past we have 
had civil war in West Virginia—just as we 
had civil war in the anthracite region until 
Theodore Roosevelt brought the coal operators 
to their senses in 1902. 

The simple truth is 
the industrial world, 
obvious reasons. 

Steel is the one material which is absolutely 
indispensable to all industry—the farm, the 
mine, the oil well pipe line and refinery, the 
railroad, the locomotive plants, the car-build- 
ing plants, the factory, the machine-shop, the 
electrical plant, the automobile plant, and all 
others. To show how dependent a printing 
plant is upon iron and steel I need only men- 
tion the presses and the buildings in which 
they are housed, the type-setting machines and 
the metal in the type, the wires that carry the 
news and the trucks and railroads that deliver 
the papers. In every field of new and large 
constructive enterprise, and of course in every 
branch of the building trades, steel is the first 
and prime essential. In the nature of things, 
therefore, a tie-up in the steel industry must 
of necessity lead to a gradual and inevitable 
tie-up of all industry—and that is precisely 
what has been happening for ten months past. 

In May, 1919, six months after the armistice, 
the “rail pool’? was strong enough to force 
Director General Hines to pay the exorbitant 
price of $47 per ton for steel rails, and of 
my personal knowledge they did it through the 
artful use of padded “estimates” of increased 
cost—which wholly ignored profits! Precisely 
how they padded these “estimates” with all 
kinds of items, is now clearly indicated by the 
following news item which I clip from the 
Kansas City Star of August 25: 

“Kansas City manufacturers and fabri- 
cators of rolled steel products met yester- 
day afternoon with K. E. Steinhaur, attor- 
ney for the Federal Trade Commission, to 
discuss evidence which will be presented 
in a steel freigh® rate hearing before the 
commission next month in Washington. 

“According to the attorney and the Kan- 
cas City business interests represented the 
Steel Corporation sells steel here and at 
other points f. o. b. the city where it is 
purchased. The price of steel is increased 
$7.10 a ton by the practice now employed, 
which is known as ‘Pittsburgh plus.’ 

“*The steel interests,” H. G. Pickering, 
attorney for the Western Association of 
Rolled Steel Consumers, said, ‘are obtain- 
ing money under the guise of freight rates, 
which is not spent for that purpose.’ ” 


that steel is king in 
and that for the most 


Andrew Carnegie wrote a leading article for 
my magazine in January, 1894, and its definite 
purpose was to aid in restoring confidence 
after the Free Silver panic of May, 1893. 
After I had arranged with him for that manu- 
script as a technical editor I asked him to tell 
me frankly why it was that the “rail pool” 
insisted upon asking such an absurdly high 
price as $28 per ton for steel rails. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he said: “I can sell 
rails at $17 per ton and make money—but the 
railroads won’t let me sell at that price! The 
Pennsylvania insists upon maintaining the steel 
plants near Harrisburg, because they make 
money in carrying all the raw materials to the 
furnaces and then make more money in carry- 
ing all the finished products from the rolling 


mills. The New York Central takes exactly 
the same position as to the steel plants near 
Buffalo, all the Western railroads insist upon 
maintaining the steel plants on their lines, 
and so I am forced to become a member of the 
rail pool.” 

In direct confirmation of that interview we 
have Mr. Charles M. Schwab’s history-making 
letter of November 15, 1899, given in full on 
pages 312 and 313 of J. H. Bridge’s “Inside 
History of the Carnegie Steel Co.” In that 
letter Mr. Schwab made these exact and definite 
statements: 


“What is true of rails is equally true of 
other steel products. You know we can 
make rails for less than $12 per ton. Be- 
sides this, foreign costs are going to in- 
crease while ours are going to decrease. 
The result of all this is that we will be able 
to sell our surplus abroad, run our works 
full all the time, and get the best practice 
and costs in this way.” 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, that 
the definite purpose of the famous “Gary Din- 
ners’—now formally organized for publicity 
purposes as the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute—was to put up prices, and put them up 
high enough “to hold the umbrella over the 
independents.” 

When the late J. Pierpont Morgan put Judge 
Gary in charge of the Steel Corporation it had 
$508,302,500 of common stock which did not 
represent one dollar of invested capital. That 
common stock has sold on the Stock Exchange 
as low as 8 and as high as 135. For over 
twenty years past it has been the favorite 
among all the Wall Street operators, and the 
“insiders” have cleaned up millions in _alter- 
nately buying it for a rise and then selling it 
short for a slump. Today that common stock 
is paying regular dividends on a full par value 
of $100 because the cash surplus and “working 
capital” of the Steel Corporation on January 
1, 1921, amounted to no less than $595,967,623 
—after paying all fixed charges and all divi- 
dends, and after unheard-of expenditures for 
“ordinary repairs’ and new _ construction. 
During the six years ending December 31, 1920, 
the Steel Corporation reported to the Stock 
Exchange that it had expended no less than 
$542,369,046. for “ordinary repairs” and $512,- 
781,218. for new construction, making a total 
of $1,055,150,264—every dollar of which was 
taken from current net earnings. 

From the day the steel combination was 
formed up to 1916, when they began to reap 
the harvest of war profits, the Steel Corpora- 
tion maintained prices high enough to yield 
them net earnings equal to exactly 78.6 per 
cent of the total labor cost of their entire 
product—even including with direct labor 
costs all the princely salaries paid to the 
officers of the Corporation, and all the salaries 
paid to officers and salesmen of its numerous 
subsidiary companies. Here are the exact 
figures as shown by the official reports: 


Unitep States Steet Corporation 


Comparison between payrolls and net earn- 
ings, calendar years 1902 to 1915, inclusive: 


+Total 

Yr. Employes ‘*Payrolls net earnings 
1902 168,127 $120,528,343 $133,308,764 
1903 167,709 120,763,896 109,171,152 
1904 147,343 99,778,276 73,176,522 
1905 180,158 128,052,955 119,787,658 
1906 202,457 147,765,540 156,624,275 
1907 210,180 160,825,822 160,964,674 
1908 165,211 120,510,829 91,847,711 
1909 195,500 151,663,394 131,491,414 
1910 218,435 174,955,139 141,054,755 
1911 196,888 161,419,031 104,305,466 
1912 221,025 189,351,602 108,174,673 
1913 228,906 207,206,176 137,181,345 
1914 179,353 162,379,907 71,663,615 
1915 191,126 A76,800,864 130,396,012 

Totals $2,122,001,774 $1,669,148,034 


*Including all salaries and wages. 
+After deducting interest on bonds and 
fixed charges of subsidiary companies. 

During all of the past summer the produc- 
tion of pig iron has been at the lowest limit 
in twenty years. Thus supplies are cut off, 
thus the laws of supply and demand are de- 


feated, and thus steel consumers are forced 
to bid against each other for less than one- 
fourth of the normal production. After ten 


long months of effort to induce ou rsteel mag- 
nates to abandon war prices, this is the price- 
list which the lawyer autocrat of the steel in- 
dustry hands out to steel consumers. 


Pre-War Sept. 8 


STEEL Price Price 
Steel Rails, per ton.... $28.00 $47.00 
Steel Billets, per ton.... 25.00 29 00 
Sheet Bars, per ton..... 24.00 36.00 
Wire Rods, per ton..... 27.00 38.00 
Steel Bars, per cwt...... 1.30 1.65 
Tank Plates, per cwt.... 1.30 1.70 
Struct’l Shapes, per cwt. 1.30 1.70 


Pic Iron 

No. 2 South’n Fdry. Cinn., ton$14.00 $23.50 

No. 2 South’n Fdry. Chic., ton 15.00 21.00 

Basic, Pitts., per ton........ 15.00 19.00 

Gray Forge, Pitts., per ton.. 12.00 21.96 

Bessemer, Pitts., per ton.... 15.00 21.96 

Steel consumers are not fools. They are 
buying from hand to mouth because they know 
that steel prices are absolutely certain to come 
down—in keeping with all other staple com- 
modities. Far-sighted men with capital to in- 
vest long ago tied up their purse strings—be- 
cause of war prices; the railroads are starving 
for steel—because of war prices; Mr. Hoover 
estimates that we are 1,500,000 houses short— 
because of war prices; and Henry Ford is 
demonstrating daily precisely how to tap the 
resources of the richest people on the face of 
the earth. 

Gentlemen of the Press: Here are two 
echoes from the Revolution which speak for 
themselves: 

“I have just begun to fight.” 

—John Paul Jones. 


“So long as the press can be protected 
we can trust them for light.” 
—Thomas Jefferson. 


If now the daily press and the periodical 
press will join hands with the technical press 
in giving the public the facts, we can not only 
end this senseless and shameless Wall Street 
domination of the steel industry, but we can 
render President Hardin and Secretary 
Hoover sorely needed aid in bringing brutal 
employers and radical labor leaders to their 
senses. 

JOHN R. DUNLAP, 
Editor, Industrial Management. 


WOOD QUITS AS “P. 1.” EDITOR 


Nicholas, His Successor, Ends Junior. 
and Farm Sections 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PusBLisHer) 


SEATTLE, Wash., Sept. 17—James 
Wood, for many years editor of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has resigned 
and H. G. Nicholas, news editor of the 
San Francisco Examiner, has taken 
charge of the “P.-I” editorial staff with 
the title of managing editor. 

Other changes in the Post-Intelli- 
gencer organization include the abolish- 
ment of the Junior, well known juvenile 
supplement, and the Northwest Farm 
Section, published each Sunday. The 
Wide-awake Club, an_ organization 
formed and sponsored by the Post-In- 
telligencer and composed of several 
thousand school children all over the 
Northwest, has also been discontinued 
so far as the Post-Intelligencer is con- 
cerned. 

With these exceptions, the personnel 
and editorial policy of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer will remain the same. 

“T believe in supporting only those 
features that have general appeal,” said 
Mr. Nicholas in taking up his new tasks. 

“Such sections as the Junior and the 
Farm Section are too limited in their 
scope to justify retention.” 











CHANGES ON MONTREAL STAR 


Carman Editor-in-Chief, Archibald New 
Executive Editor, Kipp City Editor 
With the appointment of Albert R. 

Carman as editor-in-chief of the Mont- 

real Star, succeeding C. F. Crandall, 

who recently took charge of the Van- 
couver (B. C.) World, several changes 
have been made in the staff of the 

Montreal daily. E. J. Archibald, asso- 

ciate editor under Mr. Crandall, has 

been named executive editor, F. L. 

Kipp is the new city editor and E. G. 

Rooke, formerly of the Canadian Press 

Limited, who has been acting city edi- 

tor, has been appointed assistant tele- 

graph editor. Mr. Kipp two years ago 
was city editor of the Montreal Herald 
and was on the staff of the old Witness 
when it was Montreal’s largest daily. 

He has also been managing editor of 

the St. John (N. B.) Standard. 

Mr. Carman, the new editor, was 
formerly on the Star staff and resigned 
some time ago to become an editorial 
writer for the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger. He returns to the Star in complete 
charge of the editorial branch of the 
newspaper. 





New Wausau Daily 

The Wausau (Wis.) Daily Tribune 
will publish its first issue about the mid- 
dle of October. It is incorporated as 
an independent newspaper, with about 
500 stockholders, largely farmers, 
working men, small business men and 
others in all walks of life. A Goss 
Comet press has been installed, as well 
as a Model 14 and a Model K linotype. 
a Ludlow Typograph and other machin- 
ery. A. A. Trojahn, once a candidate 
for secretary of State in Wisconsin, is 
editor, E. O. Schug, formerly of Lafay- 
ette, Ind., is business manager and 


George W. Lippert is president. 
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DEMANDS CONGRESS CALL FOR OPEN DISARMAMENT SESSIONS 


(Continued from page 17) 








reference, 
and 


maps, etc., pertinent to the 
character of the conference.) 

‘The Council urges that Mr. 
Preston be placed in charge of the ad- 
ministration of this branch of the Amer- 
ican press quarters, under an arrange- 
ment by which his duties would be dis- 
tinct from those of the American Dele- 
gation’s official publicity representatives. 

“4. Suitable offices for the official 
press representatives of the American 
Delegation. 


scr DI i a 


Press 


“5. Adequate space for the private 
telegraph, radio and cable companies in 
which telegraph instruments could be 
installed and every facility afforded for 
sending press dispatches to the 
can and foreign press. 


Ameri- 


“The American Press Council should 
maintain an information service in these 


quarters, preferably under Mr. Preston, 
through which inquiries of American 
and foreign correspondents should be 


made and communications delivered to 
the Council. 


“Through its various component bod- 
ies the Press Council would be prepared 
for the benefit of the American and for- 
eign press. Applications from any for- 
eign group or groups of press repre- 
sentatives to be received by the Presi- 
dent of the United States would be re- 
ferred by the Council to the White House 
Correspondents Association with dele- 
gated authority to arrange for the re- 
ception, if agreeable, to the President. 
In similar applications with reference to 
the Secretaries of State, War and Navy, 
the Press Council would function 
through the State-War-Navy Corres- 
pondents Association. In similar appli- 
cations with reference to all other Gov- 
ernment departments or officials thereof, 
the Treasury Correspondents Associa- 
tion would function through the Press 
Council. Facilities desired by visiting 
press representatives with reference to 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives would be provided by the Stand- 


ing Committee of Correspondents. 
“Arrangements in behalf of groups 
of foreign correspondents for seeing 


American Delegation 
by the Press Council. 

‘Arrangements in behalf of Ameri- 
can press representatives as a group for 
seeing members of foreign delegations 
in the conference would be made by the 
Press Council. 


members of the 


would be made 


‘The Press Council or any of its com- 
ponent bodies would not undertake to 
arrange for the reception of individual 
representatives of the American or for- 
eign press by members of the American 
delegation or any foreign delegation in 
the conference. The Council believes 
that the least degree of restriction or 
formality in this connection will be for 
the best interests of all concerned. 

“In addition to the above mentioned 
facilities, the National Press Club, 
which is represented in the Council, will 
provide supplementary working quarters 
for ptess representatives, foreign and 
domestic, attending the conference. 
With this in view the club has extended 
its space about 50 per cent. Arrange- 
ments have been made for additional 
telegraph and telephone service to meet 
any reasonable demands. Typewriting 
machines with foreign keyboards will be 
installed. ‘Copy paper will be provided. 
Provision will be made for the distri- 
bution through ‘the club, at its headquar- 


ters, of prepared publicity matter from 
or pertaining to the Washington confer- 
ence.” 





EDITORIAL OPINION ON PRESS 
KcFRESENTATION AT THE 
ARMAMENT CONFERENCE 





LOWELL MELLETT, Washington corre- 
spondent Scripps Newspaper Ailiance: 

‘Advocates of careful control over the pub- 
licity of the conference proceedings will argue 
that open sessions will tend toward speech- 
making rather than effective work by the con- 
ferees, as well as acrimonious discussions out- 
side the conference, all lending contusion and 
delaying conclusions. It is only a question, 
however, whether we want this confusion of 
speech-making and outside discussion during 
the conference or after. If we don’t get it 
during, we certainly will after—as witness the 
aftermath of the Paris Conference. Another 
Senator may throw the whole work of the 
conference into the waste basket after the 
books have been closed and the conferees gone 
home. It would be safer to let them get their 
teclings out of their systems in advance of 
final decisions, 


“With regard to the proposed press er 
ence, it might be worth while to ask C. P. 


Scott, editor of the Manchester Guardian, 7 
his views of cheaper communication around 
the world. He has expressed views on im 


proved and cheaper communication between 
the various parts of the British Empire that 
are in principle the same as those of us have 
advocated for world _ 


communication. 
W. JERMAIN, Washington correspon- 
* dent Seattle Times: 
“The thing can’t be done, 
press will be 
This will be 


and the American 
foolish if it believes that it can 
a world conference, and it is very 


unlikely that it can be made to take on, in 
any appreciable way, the color of its liberal 
American environment. Any question of 


policy coming before it must be agreed to by 
the unanimous vote of all the representatives, 
and it is safe to say that there will be no votes 
for open sessions unless they are cast by the 


men representing the United States. 
“President Wilson is understood to have 
gone to Paris believing in ‘open covenants 


openly arrived at, 
consent to 


but he was compelled to 
secret meetings of the ‘big five,’ 
and later found them quite essential to prog 
ress. When he began his work as President he 
had great ideas about the ‘pitiless publicity’ of 
which so much was afterward heard. He had 
been in office only a few weeks when he made 
up his mind that his theory would not work 
in actual practice, and for eight years there 
was a lid on White House news such as no 
newspaper man in this city ever had heard of 
before. 


“If I am right 
pre.sure exertea by the American press ac- 
complish the result at which the kpitor & 
fUBLISHER aims: And how can any action 
taken by the American Senate do it? The 
pressure cannot possibly reach the delegates 
trom Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, 
and it is doubttul whether it can be made to 
reach those trom the United States. 

“As a matter o1 fact, the conterence pro- 
gram will have been caretully worked out and 
agreed to prior to tne opening session in a 
series ot formal and informal secret conversa- 
tions between representatives of the American 
State Department and the foreign offices of 
the nations concerned. 


about this, how can any 


“lhe range ot aiscussion would be wide 
and tree im executive ses:ions, and there 
should be no ditnculty about adjustments. 


That would be the case even with prior con- 
sent having been given to a program. ‘The 
debates will not turn upon principies already 
agreed to, but upon the way in which it 1s 
proposed to carry them out. Open sessions 
would tremendously affect the ‘give and take’ 
of the delegates and narrowly limit their 
treedom; secret sessions would leave them 
without restrictions of any sort. 

“It it is the desire of the American people 
to doom tne Washington conference to failure, 
they will insist upon the open sessions which 
the kpiror & PuBLIsHER wants. They would 
result in chaos, a label of tongues and the 
w.nd-up would be ee more unsati.tactory 
than toat reached at Paris,” 


ANDREW Y. WOOD, managing editor San 
rrancisco Kecoruer: 


“One thing the people of the United States 
should make clear, not alone to the other gov- 
ernments, but to their own government, and 
that is that whatever discussion of these ques- 
tions may be had at Washington shall be open 
to the public. 

“Former President Wilson laid 
rule that this country stood for 
nants, openly arrived at;’ 
kurope and permitted the 
who sat at the peace 


down. the 
‘open cove- 
and then went to 
master statesmen 
conterence table to draw 
h.m into discussions behind closed doors at 
which covenants were arrived at secretly and 
the United States involved without the knowl- 
edge of its people. 
This conterence, to 
the people of the 


secure the 
world, 


support of 
should be an open 
forum betore which the matters in issue may 
be discussed openly and publicly. There is 
nothing in the matter of armaments nor in the 
questions involved in the Pacific and Far East 
tnat the people should not know about. 

“The people are tired of secrecy; they want 
the cards laid on the table; and if the gentle- 
men who make up the conference are wise 
they will throw the door open and invite all 
who can get into the hall to attend. The peo- 
ple have to pay the bill and they are entitled to 
know just what is proposed before and not 
atter it has been agreed to. 


JAcosB GRAMMER, managing editor New 
Yorker Staats Zeitung: 
“The American press not only has the right, 





under the head, 
manner in 


the Limitation of 


iu is 


“News—C 


Armaments. 


“authoritatively announced, 


for them. This will not do. 


ference. 


the way of such news 


dickerings. 





SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS TAKE STAND AGAINST 
SECRET ARMAMENT CONFERENCE 





Scripps newspapers throughout the country in an editorial appearing 
‘ensored and Otherwise” 
which they will handle the coming Washington Conference on 
The editorial in full follows 


at Washington, that the Conference for 
Limitation of Armaments will be held behind closed doors, but that each 
day an “accurate and complete account of the proceedings” 
This means that the American people are to be handed, through the Ameri- 
can press such facts as some conference committee of censors thinks is good 


Either there is a free American press capable of passing upon legitimate 
news of concern to the entire public, or the American press is one that will 
lie down and permit its readers to be drugged by whatever medicine a foreign 
or domestic censorship may hand out. 

When this paper publishes the conference censors’ hand-out it will see 
that its readers clearly understand that this matter is formulated in ecret and 
‘does not necessarily tell all that occurred behind the closed doors of the con- 
In addition, this paper will resort to every legitimate means of news- 
paperdom for procuring all the news of that conference without regard of 
what that conference thinks the public should have or should not have in 


World diplomats hewn done too much dirty work “under the hat.” 
paper proposes to do its little mightiest to lift the hat and let the folks who 
pay for armaments and conferences see what is going on, 

We understand that there’s now no war legislation to prohit our telling 
the public the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, and it’s 
time that the American public had all the truth, in the raw, about diplomatic 


—have announced the 


will be given out. 


This 


about 








but it should regard it as its duty to demand 
that open sessions be held which would permit 
a free and untrammeled discussion of the 
work of the conference in the public press. 
Such discussion should be, in our opinion, of 
highest value to the members. of the confer- 
ence, for the discussion in the press would 
undoubtedly reflect public opinion which can- 
not and must not be disregarded if the mis- 
takes of Versailles are to be avoided. 

“Secret diplomacy has been the curse of 
Europe for centuries and the entire world is 
now painfully aware of the results of secret 
dealings and scheming among diplomatists. <A 
free discussion of the problems confronting 
the conference and an unbiased and _ con- 
structive criticism of its deliberations should 
be welcomed by every member of the confer- 
ence in the interest of that precious goal which 
has not been reached by the World War or by 
the following secret conferences of the diplo- 
mats—an honorable, just and permanent peace 
anda Strengthening of the moral forces of the 
world.” 


WALLACE ODELL, president New York 
Press Association: 

“If America is to lead in disarmament, let 
her lead the nations into the light of the New 
World—the light of publicity. The trouble with 
the world today is distrust—fear that the other 
fellow has a dirk up his sleeve. That's the 
dark spot. When President Harding asks the 
nations of the world to sit around the table in 
Washington let the conference be conducted in 
the only way America knows—with all the 
cards on the table and everything open and 
above board. America has taught the world 
many things and the lesson of open meetings 
with full publicity is next in importance to 
disarmament. Intrigue, deception and secret 
treaties can't breed where the light of publicity 
shines. Somehow I have always felt it was 
cowardly to meet behind closed doors and it 
wasn’t giving the people a square deal. Let’s 
carry the thought of that great American, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, into this conference and give 
the people a square deal. It’s the people who 
pay the awful price of war and a fully informed 
people is the greatest asset for peace and dis- 
armament. 


Thomas A. HAGGERTY, 
Adams (Mass.) Herald: 

“Absolute publicity, even to the smallest de- 
tail, should be given the conference on disarma- 
ments. Secret diplomacy has almost wrecked 
the world. Let us have no more of it. The 


editor North 


peoples of the world have been fed up on 
wars. They want no more of them. ‘Open 
convenants, openly arrived’ at will help keep 


our world problems solved.” 


E. E. CAMPBELL, president Alton (lIll.) 
Daily Times: 

“The conference at Washington will get 
nowhere in settling the world’s difficulties un- 
less its sessions are open*to the public. That 
a small coterie of so-called statesmen can work 
out their own selfish plans and have them 
adopted by the people is no longer possible. 
Let them lay all their cards on the table and 
let the general public of the world see all 
the hands. 

“The recent Peace Conference is the latest 
case in point. Clemenceau, Wilson, Ployd 
George and Orlando fixed up a pact; it suited 
them, but it did not suit the United States. 
It does not seem to be helping the world very 
much and it has in fact greatly hindered the 


world. 
“If the self- imagined statesmen understand 
that pitiless publicity is to be turned on the 


proceedings, they will omit many of the tricks 
and devices about which the mass of the people 
understand very little and care a great deal 
less. 

“If the Conference is not open to the widest 
extent, it had better not be held.” 


R°Y L. SERIGHT, editor Harrisburg (Ill.) 
Daily Register: 

“The people who pay for wars in both money 
and life are entitled to know how negotiations 
are proceeding and a_ secret conference 
not permit of this. The pulse of the 
can best be felt by giving to them the news 
of the proceedings and then gauging the effect 
by watching them. A _ conference which is 
secret may be easier to reach a conclusion but 
the lasting effects will be impaired by this 
same secrecy. For the good of the world the 
people should be kept informed.” 


S. M. REYNOLDS, editor Baltimore Even- 
ing Sun: 


“If there is any virtue whatever in the pro- 
posed conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments it lies in the fact that it springs from a 
common impulse among common, every-day 
folks, the world over, to have done with this 
absurd, costly and provocative competition in 
armament building. It was not promoted by 
diplomats, whose principal achievement through 
the centuries has been to multiply the causes 
of friction. Having demanded the conference 
and forced their governments to arrange it, 
the people have a right to know, once the con- 
ference has assembled, whether those in at 
tendance are honestly working to achieve the 
desired result. They thought the diplomats 
were doing that at Paris, but when the doors 
were thrown open, the people found they had 


been fooled.” 
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G. LOGAN PAYNE HEADS 
WASHINGTON TIMES 


Will Retain Connection with His Special 
Which Will Continue Under Active 
Charge of George H. Payne, 

His Son 


(Special to Epttor & PuBLIsHER) 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 18—G, Lo- 
gan Payne, for many years a leading 
newspaper representative, was this week 
named publisher 
and general man- 
ager of the Wash- 
ington Times 
and vice - presi- 
dent of the 
W ashington 
Times Company, 
effective October 
1... Mr. Payne 
will continue his 
connection with 
the G. Logan 
Payne Company, 
which will be 
carried on under 
the same name under the active charge 
of George H. Payne, his son. This 
company will also assume the repre- 
sentation of the Washington Times and 
two other Hearst newspapers, the Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin News and the At- 
lanta Georgian-American. 

Mr. Payne’s first experience as a 
newspaper publisher was in a Washing- 
ton, the town of that name in Iowa, 
where he headed a daily when he was 
19 years old. During the past fifteen 
years he has built up a long list of daily 
newspapers, which he represents in the 
national advertising field, with offices in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Boston, Detroit and Los Angeles. 


G. LocGan Payne 


Editor & Publisher for September 24, 1921 


Mr. Payne has been intimately con- 
cerned in the development of several 
Middle Western dailies, which he has 
directed from the Chicago office of the 
G. Logan Payne Company. 

His son, George H. Payne, has worked 
up through the ranks of the organiza- 
tion and is now vice-president and in 
charge of the Detroit office. 

A. T. Macdonald, who has been in 
charge of the Washington Times for the 
past two years, returns to the general 
management of the Hearst newspapers, 
with headquarters in New York. It is 
understood that he will be an “idea 
man” for all the Hearst papers. Mr. 
Macdonald, known to newspaper men 
all over the United States and Canada 
as “Lon,” has been managing editor and 
publisher of leading dailies in almost 
every big city on the continent and has 
made his experience profitable to the 
Times during his past two years. 

Under his management the paper 
raised its price from two cents to three 
cents daily and from three cents to five 
cents Sunday afternoon and from noth- 
ing to ten cents Sunday morning. The 
circulation of the daily is now over 6l.- 
000, which is 10,000 over its sale at the 
two-cent price and the new Sunday 
morning edition has made a 10 per cent 
increase in circulation every Sunday 
since its establishment four weeks ago. 





Speakers Before Affiliation 

The Advertising Affiliation Conven- 
tion will meet at Hamilton, Ont., Sep- 
tember 30 and October 1 and there will 
be a number of interesting speakers 
Among them are Frank Jewel Raymond, 
Floyd R. Todd, vice-president of Deere 
& Company, Moline, Ill.; Samuel Gray- 
don, of the Wynkoop Hallenbeck 
Crawford Company, of New York and 
Lorne R. Eedy of Toronto. 





NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 





HE Advertising Company of Musko- 
gee, Okla., has been organized. It is 
capitalized at $5,000, and the incorpora- 
tors are Thomas F. King, W. H. Steuve 


and C. A. Ambrister. 
Ira Newton Jelalian has joined the 
staff of the Wood, Putnam & Wood 


Company, Boston, as production man- 
ager. 

Ralph P. Anderson, manager of ad- 
vertising and new business and assistant 
to the president of the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Bank, a chain of eight Cali- 
fornia banks, has become manager of 
the banking and financial advertising 
departments of the K, Leroy Hamman 
Advertising Agency of Oakland, Cal. 

George A. Henderson, formerly with 
the International General Electric Com- 


@o 
ro 


pany, -Inc., has become associated 
the International Art Advertising C 
New York, as secretary and treasurer. 

Herbert S. Gardner, president of the 
Gardner Advertising Company. St. 
Louis, has returned from a_ three- 
months’ tour of Europe. 


with 


Arthur Chapin, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Herald, has joined the Boston staff 
of Street & Finney in the New England 
territory. 

Charles G. Tomerlin, vice-president of 
Street & Finney, will be the speaker at 
the Sphinx Club dinner on 
evening, October 11th. Mr. Tomerlin 
will deliver his well known talk on 
“The Fourth Dimension” in business. 


Tuesday 


William H. Rankin, president of the 
William H. Rankin Advertising Agency, 
will in future maintain his headquar- 
ters at his New York office, 1 West 37th 
Street. 





Here is our service list. 


CAMERA NEWS PAGE 
FASHION PAGE 

CHILDREN’S PAGE 
FEATURE PAGE 
HANDICRAFT IN THE HOME 
WEEKLY HOUSE PLANS 

THE TRAVELOG BOY 
LESSONS IN BASEBALL 
JANGLING JINGLES 


Features Since 1899 


Check anything 
and we will be pleased to tell you more about it. 


which strikes your fancy, 


PERTINENT PORTRAITS 
DAILY PUZZLES 

DAILY FASHION HINTS 
NOOZIE 

SMILES 

HINTS FOR THE MOTORIST 
OLD PALS 
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Read This— 


E are using an exclusive battery of 17 Standardized Intertypes 
in our Composing Room. 


Canadian Representatives—Toronto Type Foundry Co., 


Portland Telegram, Portland, Oregon. 


Again Standardization 
and Simplicity Wins! 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF “THE BETTER MACHINE” 
General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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We consider the Standardized Inter- 
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THE WORLD’S PRESS CONGRESS 


O the members of the Press Congress of the 
World who will assemble in a few days at 
Honolulu to discuss some of the more press- 

ing-problems of journalism, the press of the United 
States, through the Epitor & PuBLISHER, extends its 
heartiest greetings and best wishes for a successful 
meeting. ‘ 

Gathered from all quarters of the Globe, speaking 
many different languages, and working under widely 
varied conditions, the delegates comprise the most 
cosmopolitan body of newspaper editors and owners 
ever assembled. 

The subjects they will consider concern the inter- 
ests of the press of all countries, the most important 
being those that relate to the elimination of the bar- 
riers that hinder or prevent the wide dissemination 
of news and the promotion of a better understand- 
ing between all nations. The accomplishment of 
these things can only be brought about through the 
freedom of news sources, the uncensored exchange 
of news, lower press cable rates and the re-adjust- 
ment of postal rates. 

Dean Walter Williams, of the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, who will preside at the 
Press Congress, expressed a great truth in a few 
words when he said: “Peace between nations and 
peoples can only be maintained when, through the 
press, they speak freely and sympathetically to each 
other across national, geographical and racial boun- 
daries.” 

It will be the aim of the Press Congress to pro- 
pose, discuss and adopt plans that will not only in- 
spire the journalists of all lands to greater effort to 
maintain the highest ideals of the profession, but 
will also hasten the day when, through the free ex- 
change of news, the nations, in their intercourse with 
each other, will be animated by the spirit of kind- 
liness, of tolerance and of good will. If the con- 
gress succeeds in accomplishing only one of the 
important results at which it ambitiously aims it 
will not have been held in vain. 





NEWSPAPERS CANNOT BE SILENCED 


HE newspapers of two cities, New York and 
Chicago, are far from being popular with their 
respective mayors. Mayor Hylan says the New 

York newspapers are “knockers” instead of “boosters,” 
because they have been engaged in showing up the 
shortcomings of his administration. Mayor Thomp- 
son, of Chicago, is so worked up over the things 
that the Tribune and the Daily News of that city 
have been printing about its government and its 
officials that he has brought suit on behalf of the 
municipality against each of them, asking damages 
of $10,000,000 for the iniurv they have done to Chi- 
-ago’s credit and its officials. 

Both of these mayors have reason to be upset 
over the revelations these newspapers have made 
public concerning the mismanagement, incompe- 
tency and wastefulness of their respective adminis- 
trations. How much more comfortable they would 
feel if the newspapers kept silent about such mat- 
ters, and confined their attention to pink teas, 
tiddie-de-wink matches and donkey parties! 

Fortunately, the newspapers are not afraid to ex- 
pose graft, crookedness and chicanery wherever they 
find it. All a public official need do to prevent them 
from publishing annoying charges against him is to 
discharge his duties as an honest and faithful ser- 
vant of the municipality to the best of his ability. 
If he errs in judgment he may be criticised but his 
integrity will remain unimpeached. 

Freedom of the press is one of the greatest safe- 
guards of a republic. Men who, hold public office 
know that their acts will be subjected to the scrutiny 
of the argus-eyed newspapers. They may try to put 
something over on the public, thinking they won’t 
be found out, but later they usually discover they 
are ynistaken, 

Libel suits, the withdrawal of advertising, and 
even threats of personal violence will not stop the 
newspapers from the performance of their duty to 
the public to which they owe allegiance and whose 
interests they are bound to protect if they are to 
maintain their position in the community. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


OD is jealous, and the Lord revengeth; 

the Lord revengeth, and is furious; the 
Lord will take vengeance on His adversaries, 
and He reserveth wrath for His enemies. 
The Lord is slow to anger, and great in 
power, and will not at all acquit the wicked: 
the Lord hath His way in the whirlwind and 
in the storm and the clouds are the dust of 
His feet. He rebuketh the sea, and maketh it 
dry and drieth up all the rivers—(Nahum 
i: 2-4). He that wasteth his father, and 
chaseth away his mother, is a son that causeth 
shame, and bringeth reproach. Cease, my son, 
to hear the instruction that causeth to err 
from the words of knowledge—(Prov. 
xix: 26, 27). Recompense to no man evil for 
evil. Provide things honest in the sight of 
all men.—(Rom. xii: 17) Be ye therefore fol- 
lowers of God as dear children. And walk 
in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
given Himself for us an offering and a sacn- 
fice to God for a sweet-smelling savor.— 
(Eph. v: 1, 2) Peace be to the brethren and 
love with faith, from God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace be with all 
them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity. Amen.—(Eph. vi: 23, 24). 











HAT was a fine thing President Harding did, 

during his recent visit to New York and Long 
Island, when he took pains to notify the corre- 
spondents at Southampton by wireless that, instead 
of sailing direct to Washington on the Mayflower 
as he had told them he would, he had changed his 
mind and visited West Point. “The West, Point 
trip,” he wrote, “is unexpected, and I wish all cor- 
respondents informed as a mattér of good faith.” 
Such consideration on the part of a President of 
the United States for the newspaper men is unusual, 
but that is just what might be expected from a for- 
mer newspaper editor who knew how deeply such 
thoughtfulness would be appreciated by the reporters. 
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TO SAVE THE CONFERENCE 


NCE again the world stands at the cross‘roads. 

The eyes of the patient, suffering people are 

turned in hope on Washington, as they were 
turned in hope on Paris in the spring of 1919, 

The hopes which preceded the Versailles Confer- 
ence were almost entirely defeated. The politicians, 
for the most part, got what they wanted. The 
people, who hoped for an end of war, for relief 
from the burden of taxation, for the right to live 
out their lives in undisturbed pursuit of their pri- 
vate happiness, were largely cheated and balked. 
As common men have come to understand this fact, 
they have felt the black bitterness of despair, and 
we have seen the almost world-wide spiritual “col- 
lapse” of 1920-21. 

Now hope comes again to raise flagging spirits. 

The Washington conference on limitation of 
armaments does not promise so much as was 
offered in 1919; but the world’s need is still so 
great that eager faith far outruns the statesmen’s 
declaration of intentions. Who dares face seriously 
the thought of what may happen if the people are 
betrayed a second time? And what experienced 
observer doubts that if the matter is left in the 
sole hands of the politicians, intent only on that 
type of international bargaining which will secure 
their own positions, the end will be failure? 

The curse of the Versailles Conference was 
secrecy; and secrecy threatens to be the curse of 
the gathering at Washington, unless action is taken 
by the one body of men best able to act to prevent 
it—the journalists. 

As the representatives of public opinion in their 
countries, they are in a position to exert great 
power—if they will. Acting in concert, and with 
sufficient vigor, they should be able to bring about 
genuine open diplomacy. They should be able to 
prevent the farce of occasional “public: , sessions,” 
carefully staged and meaningless, while the real 
work is done at secret gatherings, the results of 
which are made public only when it is too late, 

Have the journalists the intelligence and moral 
courage needed to strike such a blow for the peace 
and freedom of the world? 

Bruce Btiven, 
Managing Editor, the New York Globe. 





THE SOCIALISTS’ DISCOVERY 


HE prejudice which the Appeal to Reason, the 

Socialistic paper published at Girard, Kansas, 

has had against “the capitalistic press” kept it 
from discovering the advertising value of “capital- 
istic’ newspapers in selling books on Socialism to 
the general public until it became alarmed at the 
big decrease in sales through its own and other 
Socialistic publications. 

Last April the Appeal management took space to 
advertise its books in a number of publications with 
the result that during last May it sold more books 
than during the previous six months. Since then 
other mediums have been added with such good 
effect that the Appeal is now selling books at the 
rate of 4,000,000 a year. The Appeal is so elated 
over the results of its advertising that it is now 
urging Socialists to raise $1,000,000 for advertising 
Socialism the country over in 1922. 

One thing that seemed to surprise the Appeal 
people was that they had not the slightest difficulty 
in getting their advertising accepted by the “capital- 
istic’ newspapers. People who have espoused “isms” 
of various kinds get the idea that the press of the 
country is prejudiced against them because it re- 
fuses to give them much space in the news and 
editorial columns. It isn’t prejudice but common 
sense that dictates editorial policy in regard to the 
exploitation of “isms,” of which there are so many 
that should the newspapers print all the matter 
offered their advocates think should be published, 
they would have no space for the news of the day. 

But when the supporters of these same “isms” are 
willing to buy advertising space to place their ideas 
before the public they have no more difficulty in 
securing it, provided, of course, that what they have 
to say is legally printable than the local merchants 
or the national advertisers. 
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ILLIAM BARNES, publisher of 

the Albany (N. Y.) Journal, has 
resigned as Republican leader of Albany 
county and will devote his time to his 
business interests in New York and 
Albany. He has been the chief leader 
of the New York State G. O. P. since 
1896. 


W. J. Taylor, publisher of the Wood- 
stock (Ont.) Sentinel-Review, has pur- 
chased the business of the Cross Press 
& Sign Company, a local firm. 

F. Douglas Williams, general man- 
ager of Reuters in the United States, is 
spending this week in Washington per- 
fecting arrangements for reporting the 
Washington armament conference. 

John Scudder McLain, for the past 
six years editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, has resigned. Mr. McLain was 
editor of the Minneapolis Journal from 
Nov. 1, 1885, until he disposed of his 
interest in that paper in September, 
1908. From 1909 to 1912 he was editor 
of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
and after recruiting his health three 
years assumed the editorship of the 
Tribune. 

Tom Dillon, since May, 1920, manag- 
ing editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
has been made also editor-in-chief and 
will perform the duties of both offices. 

William McK. Barbour, who for the 
past four years has been director of ad- 
vertising of the New York Globe, will 
leave October 1, for Minneapolis, where 
he will resume the position of advertis- 
ing director of the Minneapolis Tribune. 
Mr. Barbour is returning to his old 
paper and his former position, as he 
was for four years advertising director 
of the Tribune prior to coming to New 
York. Mr. Barbour succeeds Gerald 
Pierce, resigned. 

Donald Patterson, graduate of the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri, has started what is said to 
be the first class in journalism in China. 
Mr, Patterson is with the Weekly Re- 
view of the Far East. The school is be- 
ing organized in connection with St. 
John’s University, at Shanghai, the 
largest mission institution in China. 
He will have charge of the classes. 


A. R. Alloway, for the past two years 
editor of the Oshawa (Ont.) Reformer, 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the Reformer Printing and Publishing 
Company. George A. Martin, late of 
the Kitchener (Ont.) Daily Telegraph, 
succeeds Mr. Alloway as editor. The 
general management of the company 
will remain in the hands of Charles M. 
Mundy, who occupies the positions of 
president, managing director, and treas- 
urer. 


T. Ishida and S. Kamio, Tokio news- 
paper men, arrived fast week in San 
Francisco on their way to Washington 
to cover- the disarmament conference. 
They say Japanese sentiment favors re- 
duction of the world’s armed forces. 

M. F. Hanson, publisher of the Du- 
luth (Minn.) Herald and Mrs. Hanson 
have gone to Boston, Mass., to attend 
the marriage of their son Paul Vincent 
Hanson to Miss Dorothy Brennan of 
Randolph, Mass, 

Jess E. Long, editor and manager of 
the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News, has 
returned from a two-weeks motor trip 
to Montreal. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Long and two daughters and his 
son Edward John Long, a student at 
Columbia who has been a member of 
the New York Times staff during the 
summer. 


Editor & Publisher 


Frank L. Martin, professor of the 
theory and practice of journalism at the 
school of journalism of the University 
of Missouri, has been appointed acting 
dean of the school in the absence of 
Dean Walter Williams, who will leave 
Columbia, September 29, for Honolulu, 
where he will preside at the sessions of 
the Press Congress of the World. 


O. H. Roberts, until recently editor 
and publisher of the Sweetwater (Tex.) 
Daily and Weekly Reporter, but who 
sold it to Porter Whaley and associates, 
has launched the Sweetwater American, 
a weekly, 

R. M. Thompson, who was for 25 
years editor and publisher of the Gold- 
thwaite (Tex.) Eagle, but who sold his 
interests there one year ago, has again 
entered the newspaper field as editor of 
the Lampasas Record. 

Edward M. Perkins, editor of the 
LeRoy (N. Y.) Gazette News, and for- 
mer member of the LeRoy board of 
water and light commissioners, recently 
spoke before the Dunkirk (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce, on the subject 
of municipal plant operation. 

John M. Flick, who went to Russia 
over a year ago for the Washington 
Star, and has spent most of the time 
since then in Moscow prisons, on 
charges of spying, has returned to his 
home in Brooklyn. 

Morton Marshall Milford, formerly 
vice-president of the National Press 
Club in Washington, and his bride are 
in New York on their wedding trip, and 
are guests at the Hotel Commodore. 
Mrs. Milford was Miss Florence Bell 
Moffett. Mr. Milford is editor and 
publisher of the Fort Meyer (Fila.) 
Press. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
ATY PALLEN, long a _ political 
writer on the St. Louis Republic 
and other newspapers, who gave up edi- 
torial work to enter another line, has 
returned to the newspaper field, and has 
joined the staff of the St. Louis Times. 
Jack Mahan, former night editor of 
the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News and 
later news editor of the Dallas Journal, 
has returned to newspaper work after 
several years in publicity work in Dallas. 
Mr. Mahan is now city editor of the 
Dallas Morning News. 
R. B. Niece, who has been city editor 
of the Dallas Morning News for some 
time, is now night city editor. 


A. B. Rynard, formerly of the McAI- 
ester (Okla.) Capital, is now telegraph 
editor on the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News. 

Harry Cohen, London (Eng.) news- 
paperman, who has been reporting for 
newspapers in the United States for the 
last three years, is now with the Du- 
luth (Minn.) Herald as assistant tele- 
graph _ editor. Before coming to 
America, he was on the staff of the 
London Daily Mail. 

R. G. Linebarger, editor of the Havre 
Promoter, Great Falls, Mont., and 
Miss Lulu Mildred Shild of Portland, 
Ore., were married recently. 

William R. Ellis, after ten years as 
correspondence editor of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Press, has resigned to become 
connected in a managerial capacity with 
George Y. Allen of the Jules Doux Com- 
pany. He was presented by his associ- 
ates on his retirement with a pica rule 
and a bronze electric lamp. 

James A. Stuart, city editor of the 
Duluth (Minn.) Herald, has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation on his farm 
near Duluth. 

A. E. Perke on the Montreal Star edi- 
torial staff returned last week from a 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 





664 “OMMODORE” H. B. HALE, pub- 


lisher of the East Hartford 
(Conn.) Gazette, has started another 
tour of the 
world. But this 
time it will be 
more interesting 


than any previous 
one, he says. He 
will attend the 
World’s Press 
Congress in 
Honolulu in Oc- 
tober. 

The “Commo- 
dore” explains 
the naval title 
had been given 
him because he 
“dearly loves the water” and at one time 
was owner of a 117-foot yacht which he 
frequently sailed on the waters 
dering East Hartford. 

Mr. Hale is one of the four oldest 
members of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, an honorary member of the 
Massachusetts Press Association, a 
member of the Connecticut Association, 
and at the last meeting of the N. E. A. 
in Florida was one of the 20 who were 
selected to represent this country at the 
World Press Congress in Honolulu. 
From Honolulu he will sail for Aus- 
tralia, and from there take a trip around 
the world. He expects to return to East 
Hartford in two years. 

Mr. Hale began his newspaper career 
37 years ago as a reporter for the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Telegram. At the end of 
one year as newspaper reporter, he pur- 
chased the East Hartford (Conn.) Ga- 
zette and has been publisher of that ever 
since. 





H. B. Hare 


bor- 








fishing and hunting trip in the Lauren- 
tian Mountains. 

William C. Richards, formerly a mem- 
bur of the Rochester (N. Y.) Chronicle 
and Democrat staff and now of the De- 
troit Free Press, has been appointed by 
the Governor of Michigan as a member 
of the Michigan Mexican commission to 
represent that state at the Mexico cen- 
tenary which began September 15 and 
lasts for one month. 

Wilbur W. Judd, late of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, has resumed his former 
position as dramatic and music critic 
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of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 
Since March Mr. Judd has been in 
France working on the Paris edition of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

J. J. Kerst has resigned as reporter for 
the St. Paul Daily News to take up de- 
tective work. He is succeeded by Gor- 
don Erskine of the Pioneer Press. 

Fred H. Strong, city editor of the St. 
Paul Daily News, has been in Northern 
Minnesota describing for his paper the 
disastrous forest fires. 

Phil Bronson has been transferred 
from the sporting desk of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press to the copy desk. 

William R. Lynett, son of E. J. Lynett, 
editor and owner of the Scranton ( Pa.) 
Times, has returned from France where 
he traveled with 250 members of the 
American Legion. Lynett is a member 
of the news staff on the Times. 

Miss Elizabeth Mason Heath, for the 
past six months on the New York Times 
Sunday staff, was married September 
17 at noon in St. Thomas’ Church to 
Van Wyck W. Loomis, of Attica, N. Y. 

Floyd Maxwell has resigned from the 
Portland Oregonian staff to take the 
senior year course at the University of 
Oregon journalism department. 

George Armistead, well known Texas 
newspaper man, has resigned as postmas- 
ter at San Antonio and has again en- 
gaged in newspaper work as staff cor- 
respondent of the San Antonio Express. 

Tom FPaxter, California newspaper 
man, has built the Rio Vista Hotel at 
South Bend, in the oil fields near Breck- 
enridge, Tex. 

John T. Burke, formerly of the New 
York Herald and now managing editor 
of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
has been spending his vacation with 
friends on Staten Island, N. Y. 

Miss Imogen Margaret Sellers, daugh- 
ter of Franklin P. Sellers, religious edi- 
tor of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily 
Eagle, was married September 17 to 
Jacob Ring, Jr., of Brooklyn. 

Howard V. Fisher, cartoonist for the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal, recently mod- 
eled in butter a statue of T. S. Griffith, 
president of the Interstate Fair at Spo- 
kane, Wash. The statue, which con- 
tained 300 pounds of butter, was shown 
at the fair and attracted much attention. 

Will F. Maguire, former city editor 
of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times- 
Leader, has been named chairman of the 
publicity committee for the coming state 
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convention of poor directors in Wilkes- 
Barre Ir. Maguire is a poor director 
in Luzerne county. 

\. J. O'Malley, copy reader for the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times, has returned from 


a two weeks’ vacation in New York, 
Atlantic City, and Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Robert Arthur has joined the news 


staff of the Scranton (Pa.) Republican. 


\. W. Hanson, night editor of the St. 
Paul bureau of the Associated Press, 
and C. J. Zahradka, one of the state 
capitol men attached to that office, are 
on vacation. 


Everett C. Watkins, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Indianapolis Star, is 
taking in the sights of Broadway. 


Hal H. Smith, of the Washington bu- 


reau of the New York Times, and Mrs. 
Smith are spending a week in New 
York city. 


W. W. Hankins, night editor of the 
Minneapolis office of the Northwest 
News Bureau, has been laid up for a 
week with an attack of blood poisoning 
in his right leg. 

Frank Phillips, assisting on the city 
desk of the Toronto Globe, has just 
returned from a tour of the Province 
of Quebec where he went to ascertain 
the French-Canadian attitude on the is- 
sues of the forthcoming general election 


which is slated for some time in De- 
cember 

Pierre C. Bayne, formerly connected 
with the Los Angeles Herald, is now 
district superintendent for the Union 
Oil Company of that city. 

Percy Robinson, former assistant 


manager in charge of telegraphs of the 
Canadian Press, Limited, since its in- 
ception, is now telegraph editor of the 
Toronto Evening Telegram. 

Loftus Price of the Montreal Star 
staff was joined last week end by Mrs. 
Price, who has spent the summer at 
their home at Hove, Brighton, Sussex, 
England. 

Isabel McCaw, formerly assistant city 
editor of the Montreal Star, left the 
local journalistic field this week. Miss 
McCaw is the authoress of the words of 
“Over the Hills of Sleep,” a song writ- 
ten and published by Gilbert Draper, of 
the Montreal office of the Canadian 
Press Association. 

Gerald F. 
Montreal Star 
paper work. 
dent of 


Doyle, formerly on the 
staff, is leaving news- 
Mr. Doyle, who was a stu- 
Trinity College, Dublin, saw 
service on the staffs of Los Angeles and 
Columbus (Ohio) dailies. He was edi- 
tor of an Ingersoll (Ont.) weekly before 
coming to Montreal. : 

R. B. Verner, assistant financial editor 
of the Montreal Star and Miss Elsie 
May McLaren, were married last Sat- 
urday. The couple left for New York 
for their honeymoon. 

Burnside Robinson, financial editor of 
the Toronto Mail and Empire, is en- 
joying a vacation at Longford, near 
Orillia, Ont. His assistant, R. Goldwin 
Smith, is looking after his page in the 
meanwhile. _ 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
C' 1L. W. F. HENRY, business man- 
“ ager of the Duluth (Minn.) Her- 
ald, has returned to Duluth after a 
three-weeks’ trip on the Great Lakes 

and visits in the Eastern cities. 
Naylor 
Angeles 


Rogers, who left the Los 
Herald over a year ago, is 
classified advertising manager for the 
Los Angeles Express. He recently re- 


turned from Washington, D. C., where 
he was classified advertising manager 
for the Times. 


Wi'lam B. Lowe, advertising counsel 


Editor & Publisher 
of the Detroit Free Press, is in New 
York on business and is a guest at the 
Hotel Plaza. 

C. L. Shepard, advertising manager 
of the Denver, Rocky Mountain News 
& Times, has returned to Denver after 
a business trip to Eastern cities. 

W. G. Steward, formerly advertising 
manager of the Canadian branch of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, To- 
ronto, and more recently of the adver- 
tising staff of the Toronto Globe, has 
resigned. 

Carl T. Hinrichs, recently advertising 
manager .of the Nashville Tennessean, 
has assumed active charge of the pe- 
riodicals published by Jacques Back in 
Nashville. 

R. Eaton Fedou, a former Elgin man, 
has become advertising manager of the 
Elgin (Ill.) Daily News. He was- for 
thirteen years advertising manager of 
the Elgin Courier, going into 
the national trade field five 
years ago. 

S. F. Whitaker and S. F. Whipple, 
of the Lowell (Mass.) Courier, are 
visiting New York and are guests at 
the St. James Hotel. 

W. S. McDonald, business manager 
of the Wheeling (W. Va.) Register, is 
spending a-few days in New York. 

B. F. Lawrence, general manager of 
the Star League of Indiana, is a visitor 
to New York. 

R. M. H. Wharton, of the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot-News, is in New 
York on a business trip. 


before 
journal 


Harry Lindsay has resigned as sec- 
retary to the mayor of Chelsea, Mass., 
to enter the advertising department of 
the Chelsea Evening Record. 

Miss Gladys G, Mills, who is in 
charge of the advertising department of 
the Chelsea (Mass.) Evening Record, 
has returned from a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion trip to New York and Canada. 

Ralph W. Fulton of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional won the second prize at the tour- 
nament of the Metropolitan Advertis- 
ing Golf Association held at Siwanoy 
Golf Club. His gross-'score was 89. 

Donald M. Munroe, who has been 
connected with the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican and Daily News, for ten 
years, the last four as advertising man- 
ager of the Daily News, has resigned. 
He has joined the organization of D. 
H. Brigham & Company, Springfield. 

J. S. MeNeel, Jr., has joined the 
trade @xtension department of the San 
Antonio Express and the Evening 
News, relieving Harry Jersig, who re- 
signed to enter Texas University. 

3urton Derby, of the advertising 
force of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Times-Leader has resigned to enter 
3ucknell University. 

William Neal, superintendent of ad- 
vertising of the St. Paul Daily News, 
and William Shau'e, a member of his 
staff, are hunting ducks at Wyoming. 
Minn. 





WITH THE AD FOLKS 


D. KNIGHT, formerly advertis- 
ing manager for Koken’s, St. 
Louis, is now assistant advertising 


manager of the Friedman-Shelby branch, 
International Shoe Company. 

F. L. Osborne, who was president of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis in 
1904-05 and who has been a member 
of that organization for 19 years, has 
been made secretary and treasurer of 
the Yelvington-Osborne Furniture Com- 
pany, Miami, Fla., and he has made the 
latter city his home. 

George E. Beck, of Hammond, Ind., 
has become advertising and sales man- 


for 
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ager of the Steffenguide Company, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Cecil B, Tracewell, advertising direc- 
tor of the United Woolen Mills Com- 
pany, has recently moved with his 
family to Columbus, Ohio. 


H. S. Beecher, sales and advertising 
manager of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, Montreal, has resigned to 
take charge of the advertising and 
merchandising department of Society 
3rand Clothes, Ltd., Montreal. 


Earl R. Obern, for the last two years 
manager of the publicity department of 
the Noel State Bank, Chicago, has been 
appointed to take charge of publicity 
and new business of the Old National 
Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 

H. A. Lawrence, former traveling 
advertising representative of the John 
C. Hubbirt Company, of Des Moines, 
lowa, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Columbus Dry Goods 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Charles Henry Mackintosh, president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, is to speak at the Toronto 
Advertising Club dinner on October 3. 

W. B. Weisenberger has resigned as 
assistant general secretary of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce to become 
secretary to John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce 
of New York. He will also direct the 
bank’s public relations and advertising. 

C. V. Hohenstein, 


secretary and 


treasurer of the Atlanta 


Club, has resigned. 


Advertising 


Leo Silberman has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Leiter Building 
Stores, Chicago, and this week became 
business and advertising manager of the 
Chicago Daily Jewish Courier. 

F. A. Seiberling, former president of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
has organized the Lehigh Tire & Rub- 


ber Company at New Castle, Pa. Ful- 
ler & Smith, Cleveland advertising 


agency, has been retained to handle the 
account of the new company, which is 
said to be one of several that Mr. Seib- 
erling has in process of formation. 

Sam P. Judd has been promoted from 
assistant to publicity director of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 
He has been with the bank for several 
years. He studied advertising at Wash- 
ington University. 

G. H. Abbott, vice-president of Ditto, 
Inc., will be actively in charge of sales 
for that company. The assistant sales 
managers are F. P. McCarthy and 
Stanley H. Twist. Mr. Twist is also 
advertising director. 





Clarence W. Cranmer Makes Change 

Clarence W. Cranmer, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Retail Ledger and recently sales man- 
ager for the Rex Seal Products Com- 
pany, has joined the Philadelphia sales 
organization of the Whitehead & Hoag 
Company, Newark, N. J. 
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‘ Waterloo is 
A_ Responsive Market 
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A Wonderful Opportunity 


Remember this the next time you go into TOWA—that you can best acquire the 
market by using the WATERLOO EVENING COURIER. 


Waterloo Evening Courier 
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tact, liking for human contacts, the abil- 
ity to win and keep loyal support—but 
prefers to use it in other directions. See 
“The Journalist’s Creed,” which he wrote 
as a guide to the aspiring young men 
and women who sit at his feet in the 
School of Journalism. 

As the tempter failed to woo him from 
newspaper work into politics, so did the 
enchantment that is in the “city game” 
fail to take him from his house by the 
side of the road in Columbia. Except 
for some correspondence work when he 
was editor of the Herald and a spell of 
city duty covering a national convention, 
he has never been directly associated 
with the metropolitan press. Yet he has 
had numerous offers from it. It was 
not so long ago that he was tendered 
the editorship of a big-city paper, and 
declined. The teaching of journalism, 
non-lucrative but with large opportunity 
for the inculcation of ideals, held him, as 
it probably will continue to hold him 
through the rest of his active life. 

He began this work thirteen years 
ago. For a long time, as editor of the 
Herald, he had maintained that special 
training should be given for journalism, 
as for the law and medicine and engin- 
eering. The idea was scoffed at by 
“practical” newspaper workers, but he 
persisted in it and was instrumental in 
establishing in the University a course 
of occasional lectures by prominent out- 
of-town newspaper men. Sentiment 
grew, both among forward-looking 
newspaper men of the state and among 
University students, in favor of a per- 
manent school of journalism, co-ordinate 
in rank and dignity with the other pro- 
fessional departments of the University. 

The movement bore fruit. in 1908, 
when the University established a School 
of Journalism, gave it a separate pro- 
fessional faculty and a laboratory equip- 
ment, and named Walter Williams as its 
first dean. Williams sold the Herald, 
which, after the retirement of E. W. 
Stephens, he had come to own and which 
had grown into a daily with a weekly 
edition, and resigned from the University 
Board of Curators. 

Starting a complete school of journal- 
ism, with no precedents as guide, was a 
big job. Walter Williams tackled it with 
enthusiasm and carried it through 
triumphantly. There were many ob- 
stacles to overcome, such as indifference 
or positive antagonism in a section of 
the state press and a cynical attitude on 
the part of some members of the Univer- 
sity faculty, to whom the school was an 
unwanted stepchild in the academic 
household. At one time a fight was 
made on the school in the State Legisla- 
ture and the report went out that it had 
been abolished. The New York Herald 
printed its obituary in a paragraph stat- 
ing that the Legislature had killed the 
school for “toying with the ethics of the 
profession” and headed the: item “Don’t 
Toy.” 

The school weathered all storms and 
is now as firmly established as any 
branch of the University. Students 
have come to it from every state in the 
Union and many foreign countries. It 
is world-famous as the first school of 
its kind and one of the few schools 
which give a complete journalistic curri- 
culum, combining professional with 
academic subjects and publishes a daily 
hewspaper as a laboratory product. 

It has its own faculty and gives a 
distinctive degree on the completion of 
four year’s work. Its success is attested 
by the fact that more than thirty other 
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schools of like character have sprung 
up in all parts of the country since its 
establishment. The terminology that it 
adopted in its first catalogue to describe 
its basic courses is still, with slight varia- 
tions, the terminology generally used in 
journalistic teaching. The school is now 
housed in a new building made possible 
by the gift of $75,000 by an alumnus, 
Ward Neff of Kansas City, who ex- 
pressed in this way his gratitude to 
Dean Williams and the school for the 
instruction he received in 
making. 

The School of Journalism is Walter 
William’s best monument. It has been 
built up around and is an expression of 
his personality. But for his untiring 
labor, his resourcefulness, his idealism, 
the school would have succumbed in the 
early days or would have come through 
with badly shattered prestige. 


newspaper 


Dean Williams carries on the admin- 
istrative work of the school and in addi- 
tion teaches some of its major courses. 
In the thirteen years of his teaching, 
hundreds of students of both sexes have 
learned from him a lofty code of news- 
paper ethics. In ever widening circles, 
as graduates imbued with his ideals go 
out into active newspaper work, his in- 
fluence spreads. His graduates are scat- 
tered throughout the state and nation 
and in foreign countries. With a few 


exceptions they have made good. Some 
have already risen to high executive 
position. The views of many editors 


that schools of journalism could serve 
no useful purpose have radically changed 

Two colleges have honored Dean Wil- 
liams with the LL.D degree, but none 
who know him well would ever call him 
“Doctor.” He has dignity, yes, but 
somehow it seems incongruous to give 
him that academic title. He is still a 
newspaper man. Yet he is more than 
that—you cannot sum him up in a word. 
He is a rare teacher, a writer of power 
and charm, a speaker equally at home as 
chairman of an international congress or 
toastmaster at a dinner. 

He neither drinks, smokes, nor swears, 
yet he is a regular fellow, with warm 
human impulses. He has a smile that 
lights up his whole face. He can “kid” 
a speaker whom he is introducing and 
yet put him at his ease and bring out 
the best there is in him. The best I can 
do to complete this wholly inadequate 
picture is to say, weakly, that he is 
“magnetic.” He ties men to him, and 
they love him. To his students and his 
former students he is always “The 
Dean,” in tones of reverence and affec- 
tion. 

When San Francisco held its exposi- 
tion in 1915, it picked the Dean to or- 
ganize and preside over an international 
association of journalists. This 
ciation, which became the Press Con- 
gress of the World, made him its presi- 
dent. Ever since his election he has 
been working with the energy and thor- 
oughness that characterize him, to make 
the next meeting of the Congress a suc- 
cess. The war caused postponement 
from time to time, and the place of 
the meeting was changed from Sydney, 
Australia, to Honolulu. The date has 
now been set and great preparations 
made, None who know the miracle- 
working dean will doubt for a minute 
that those who go to the Honolulu con- 
vention will be richly rewarded. 


asso- 


Columbus Paper Reduces Rate 


The Columbus (Ga.) Ledger has re- 
duced its subscription rate to pre-war 
level and is now $7 per year by carrier, 
$6 yearly by mail. The wholesale rate 
to carriers and agents, excluding news- 
dealers will be reduced to one and two- 
third cents per copy. Single copies wi'l 
be five cents. 



















































2414 Million Dollars 
Invested by Employes 


of Swift & Company 


More than 21,000 employes of 
Swift & Company own or are pay- 
ing for sharesin the business. These 
men and women have attested 
their faith in the integrity and good 
will of the company by investing 
their savings in the business. 


Their holdings represent a 
total of nearly 250,000 shares, the 
par value ($100 a share) of which 
is more than $24,500,000. 


These 21,000 represent more 
than one-third of our average 
number of employes! 


One man out of every three, in 
plant, office, and branch house, 
from the handworker on the floor 
to the brain worker at the desk; 
working with us as well as for us, 
devoting himself to his own busi- 
ness while devoting himself to ours; 
promoting his own interests in 
every motion or moment saved, in 
every product improved or main- 
tained at perfection, in every service 
rendered through prompt,thorough, 
effective distribution of products. 


This interested, eager group of 
fellow partners working with us for 
the good of Swift & Company and 
the public which we serve, consti- 
tutes one-half of the ownership of 
Swift & Company in point of num- 
bers, and nearly one-sixth in point 
of shares outstanding. 


Itrepresents practical and suc- 
cessful progress toward the end at 
which enlightened modern industry 
is aiming for the solution of indus- 
trial problems—toward cooperation, 
mutuality, brotherhood in busi- 
ness, for the good of all. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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LATIN - AMERICA WILL 
EXHIBiT PAPERS 


Coliection in Honolulu Will Give Dele- 
gates to Congress an Idea of the 
High Development of Printing 
in Hispanic Countries 


Some time ago and on the request of 
Dr. Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, the Lat- 
in-American member of the executive 
committee of the Press Congress of the 
World, Epiror & PusLisHer took under 
its management the organization of an 
Exhibit of Latin-American dailies and 
weekly newspaper magazines and all 
kinds of periodicals, data on advertising 
and all other matters concerning Latin- 
American journalism. A majority of 
the newspapers to whom the invitation 
was addressed have promised to send to 
Honolulu, so far as the short time- at 
their disposal may allow, the items re- 
quested for the exhibition. 

Recently a new acquisition was ob- 
tained through the courtesy of the Am- 
erican Association for International 
Conciliation. It consists of a collection 
of Central and South American maga- 
zine covers and color prints. The col- 
lection, which has been five years in the 
making, amounts to 700 specimens of the 
typographic and illustrative art. Some- 
thing more than 250 periodicals of the 
twenty Latin-American republics are 
represented. This collection formerly 
filled the walls of the Earl Hall trophy 
room of Columbia University, and was 
collected and assembled by Dr. Peter 
Goldsmith, director of the Inter-Ameri- 
can division of the association in the 
course of his work of bringing South, 
Central and North America closer to- 
gether. 

All of the most prominent and artis- 
tic Latin-American magazines are repre- 
sented in the collection and the delegates 
attending the Honolulu meeting will be 
able to see the wonderful achievements 
attained by the Latin-American people 
in the art of photographic draught and 
color journalism. There will appear the 
best work from the Argentine magaaines 
Plus Ultra, El Hogar, Atlantida, Caras 
y Caretas, Fray Mocho, and from the 
Chilian Sucesos and the Peruvian Mer- 
curio Peruano to the Guatemalan Elec- 
tra and Centro America, the Mexican 
Revista de Revistas and the Cuban So- 
cial. 

There are present in all the splendor 
of their potential and refined art, the 
famous cartoonists, Alonso Alvarez, 
Fray Mocho, Corellanes and Rojas and 
the bright designers and colorists, Pe- 
laez, Huerta, Bertrand Vidal, Garcia 
Cabral, Montenegro and many more. 

This collection, which is by itself a 
complete and attractive exhibit, will give 
the visitors to Honolulu the highest idea 
of the development reached by Spanish- 
American magazines. 

The objects of the exhibit are: 

1—To show the number and variety of peri- 
odicals that have been published, past and 
present, in the Hispanic-American countries. 


2—To enable journalists to make note at 
least of the names of such periodicals as may 
be new to them. The publications themselves 
could not be conveniently exhibited. 


3—To show the quality of the paper and ink 
and the character of the typography, especially 
of the illustrations, the range of subjects and 
the method of treating them. 


4—-To give a general idea of the background 
of the Hispanic-American magazine producers 
and readers. 


The exhibit contains: 


1—About 250 covers of reviews and maga- 
zines. Among them every Spanish-American 
country is represented. The nature and quality 
of the publications can, as a rule, be judged 
from the covers. 

2—Numerous_ reproductions of paintings, 
drawings and photographs of persons, lands- 
capes, cities, buildings, etc. Particular atten- 
tion is called te the high quality of the colored 
prints selected from Plus Ultra, El Hogar, 
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Atlantida, Revista de Revistas and Caras y 

Caretes and to the black and white prints of 

photographs of women, belonging, in the main, 

to the Society of Argentina, ruguay and 

Chile, prints drawn from celebrated Argentine 
as 





Zz 
3—Many colored caricatures, of unusual 
brilliancy, taken principally from the magazines 
of Argentina, Peru, Chile and Mexico. 

4—Specimens of printing, lettering, and 
illumination. These products of Argentine skill 
are selected from Plus Ultra of Buenos Aires, 
the most 1emarkables of American magazines, 
in respect of artistic merit. 

5—Many photographs, giving the background 
of nature and civilization and showing the 
environment of the peoples whose periodical 
literaiure is on exhibition, 


The material of the exhibition was 
chosen from a mass of material at most 
greater than that presented. It will be 
observed that more prominence is given 
to some countries than to others. This 
fact is due rather to accident than to 
choice. 


ONCE THURSTON AL- 
MOST LOST HIS HEAD 


Queen Liliuokalani’s Refusal of Am- 
nesty for Drawing Up Republic of 
Hawaii Constitution Resulted in 
U. S. Annexing the Islands 


The recent removal of Alexander 
Hume Ford, Secretary-Director of the 
Pan-Pacific Union, friend of President 
Harding and the 
heads of Pacific 
governments and 
Press Congress 
of the World 
committe e man 
from the build- 
ing next to the 
Army and Navy 
Y. M. C. A. in 
Honolulu to 
more spacious 
quarters ina local 
hotel, served to 
recall a_ historic 
trnacident, con- 
cerning particularly Lorrin A. Thurston, 
present proprietor of the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser and which proved to be one of 
the final links in the chain which bound 
these islands toa the United States 
through annexatéen, 

The old Pan-Pacific Building was 
known in the days of the Hawaiian rev- 
olution as the Snow Cottage and was 
occupied by Paramount Blount, United 
States Commissioner, who had been sent 
by President Grover Cleveland to restore 
Queen Lydia Liliuokalani to her throne 
and to haul down the American flag in 
Hawaii. 

Commissioner Blount’s instructions 
were to arrange with Queen Liliuoka- 
lani for the granting of amnesty to the 
leaders of the revolution. The queen 
was summoned to Snow Cottage, and 
Commissioner Blount informed the Ha- 
waiian monarch of President Cleveland's 
decision. The queen replied that she 
would grant amnesty to all of the par- 
ticipants in the revolution, with the. ex- 
ception of Mr. Thurston, who had 
drawn up the constitution of the Re- 
public of Hawaii, and William R. Castle, 
who were to be beheaded. 

Nothing that Commissioner Blount 
could say would alter her decision. He 
informed the queen that the United 
States government would replace her on 
the throne only on com@ition» that she 
would grant amnesty td‘these revolu- 
tionary leaders, but Liliuokalani _was 
stubborn and would not give way. 
Thurston and Castle must be executed, 
was her ultimatum. 

Commissioner Blount could do noth- 
ing but inform his government of the 
queen’s decision, and so it was that in 
the little room in Snow Cottage she 
lost her crown. Hawaii became a re- 
public and was later annexed to the 
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United States, finally becoming a ter- 
ritory. 

Queen Liliuokalani did not return to 
the royal palace for 21 years, until Sep- 
tember 17, 1915, when she inaugurated 
Balboa Day as a Pan-Pacific celebration, 
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kong, visiting Canton in southern China. 
In the north, Peking will be seen among 
the other cities of special interest to 
western tourists and the party will sail 
from Shanghai late in December, ar- 
riving at San Francisco the firstweek* 
in Japuary, 1922. 

The cost of the post-Congress trip 
to the Orient, will, be computed from 
San Francisco to San Francisco, with 
no portion of the visit in the Hawaiian 
Islands included in the total charge of 
$1,600. All other expense, however, in- 
cluding hotels, travel expense, meals, 
side-trips, etc., 

The transportation committee makes 
the following suggestions for the con- 
venience and comfort of delegates: 


The climate found in the Hawaiian Islands 
is semi-tropical. There is slight variation ol 
temperature throughout the year. Ninety de- 
grees is seldom recorded. The windward side 
of the Islands are cooler than the leeward or 
sheltered sides. At Honolulu, on the leeward 
side of Oahu Island, the temperature ranges 
from 60 to 85 degrees with a mean of 74 de- 
grees. The average rainfall for Honolulu 
vicinity is recorded at about 28 inches yearly. 
Fog and sunstroke are said to be unknown in 
Hawaii 
rienced. i 

To avoid confusion and for the information 
of delegates, the following suggestions are 
submitted to apply as elective, however, ac- 
ceptable, for dress at functions where delegates 
may be entertained, and for travel purposes. 

Travel Purposes: Garments of comfort 
where coolness of temperature prevails until 
about three days’ passage from Honolulu, when 
lighter garments usually more comfortable can 
be used. 

At Functions: Dress suggestions may be 
followed as applying at formal, informal and 
less formal affairs, following announcements of 
invitation by the host: 

For Ladies: Those garments of personal 
choice customary at receptions, lawn, tea and 
house parties, sojourn at sea-side, motor drives 
morning and afternoon, steamer and train 
travel. 

For Gentlemen: Travel suits, sea-side ap- 
parel in white duck or flannel; frock coat of 
black with trousers of stripe effect; informal 
suit of black with tuxedo coat; formal, full 
dress. ~- 


and rarely a thunderstorm is expe- 


Mair Service 

Mail directed, care of St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, California, should reach the point on 
or before October 3rd for delivery, Honolulu 
bound and on or before November 7 homeward 
bound. ij 

Mail directed, care of Transportation Com- 
mittee Press Congress of the World, Honolulu, 


. L, should reach the: point on or before 
November 1, for delivery. 


PRES. HARDING NAMES 
GOV. FARRINGTON 


Official Duties Will Keep Chief Execu- 
tive of U. S. Home, but He Appoints 
a Personal Representative to Speak 
for Him at Press Congress 








The honorary presidency of the Press 
Congress of the World was offered to 
Warren G. Harding, President of the 
United States and editor of the Marion 
(Ohio) Star, by a committee composed 
of Frank P. Glass, formerly editor of 
the Birmingham News and past presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Pub- 


lishers’ Association, and Herbert L. 
Bridgman, business manager of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union and _ also 


former president of the A. N. P. A,, 
who called at the White House on 
August 10. 

They represented the executive com- 
mittee of the Press Congress, by whom 
in accordance with the constitutional 
provision of the Congress that the hon- 
orary presidency should be offered to a 
prominent journalist of the country in 
which the Congress was next to meet, 
President Harding had been unanimously 
selected. 

The editor-President graciously ac- 
cepted the office and expressed his wish 
to send a special message to the Con- 
gress in Honolulu, since it would be im- 
possible for him to attend in person. 
For this purpose, he has named Gov- 
ernor Wallace R. Farrington, chief ex- 
ecutive of the territorial government of 
Hawaii and a newspaper man of long 
experience. Governor Farrington will 
present the President’s message to the 
Congress at one of its regular business 
sessions. z) 

The President’s interest in the Press 
Congress has been strong since, as pub- 
lisher of the Marion Star, he was first 
elected to membership. He wrote Presi- 
dent Williams that he thought the Press 
Congress capable ofsunlimited good to 
the profession and the public. When 
invited to name a personal representative 
to carry his message to the editors, he 
replied: “I do want someone who can 
speak knowingly of the journalistic 
world and at the same time speak ac- 
curately the aspirations of this adminis- 
tration and our country in the very 
great work we are setting out to par- 
ticipate in.” 

Governor Farrington has for years 
been one of the leading newspaper men 
of the Pacific. Before his appointment 
by President Harding as Governor of 
Hawaii he was vice-president and busi- 
ness manager of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. In this capacity he was chosen, 
with L. A. Thurston, publisher of the 
Honolulu Advertiser, and Alexander 
Hume Ford, secretary-director of the 
Pan-Pacific Union, to present to the 
executive committee the invitation from 
Hawaii to hold the 1921 session of the 
Press Congress in Honolulu. When 
fifty editors and publishers of the Is- 
lands organized themselves into a com- 
mittee to arrange for entertaining the 
visiting journalists, an executive com- 
mittee to direct the big task was selected 
and Governor Farfington placed at its 
head. 

In spite of the course of affairs which 
placed him in the Governor’s Palace and 
heaped upon his shoulders the manifold 
duties and the highest office of the 
Islands, he has retained his leadership 
of the Hawaiian Islands Committee and 
in that capacity, as well as that of head 
of the Island government, he will wel- 
come the delegates arriving in the Capi- 
tal City on the morning of October 10. 
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Receiver’s Sale of 


THE DETROIT TIMES 


The Detroit Times, for twenty-one years under an unchanged ownership 
and editorship, will be offered for sale in its entirety on 


Thursday, October 6, 1921,at 10:00 a.m. 


at 313 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


The Detroit Times has served a distinctive constituency under the control of James 
Schermerhorn and has stood for causes that have gone into the constitution of the United 
States and into the laws of the State of Michigan. 

It is one of four dailies in a city of a million. 

Its pioneer work in the advocacy of clean advertising is known nationally. 

Circulation over 36,000 and growing steadily. 

Over 5,000 home subscribers added in August. 

In typography and content it is not surpassed by any Detroit paper and right now 
is gaining in circulation faster than any of its contemporaries. | 
a THE DETROIT TIMES BUILDING | 

Is a fine investment in itself. It is a.substantial building of five floors and basement 
60x100; with two floors available for further expansion. Two blocks from Grand Circus 


Park, fronting on Bagley Avenue, it shares in the benefits of the rapid expansion of the 
central business district of Detroit. | 


THE DETROIT TIMES PLANT 


Comprises a Metropolitan Tubular Duplex Press made up of two 16-page units, 
printing in book form in-multiples of two from 4 to 32 pages; Cutler-Hammer electric | 
control; attachment for color on first and last pages. 

Modern composing and stereotype equipment, ‘nine Intertypes installed a year ago; 
three Mergenthalers (leased), Thompson typecaster. 

Complete Job and Engraving plants. Job Department has one cylinder and one 
automatic job press, three job presses for commercial work, power cutter, stapler, 
puncher, ete. 

Office and editorial equipment ample and up to date; all latest accounting facilities. 

The property will be offered as follows:—Real Estate and Building in one parcel; 
all assets used in connection with the publishing business in one parcel; all assets used 
in connection with the job printing department in one parcel; the two last described 
parcels as one parcel; and the entire property as a whole. 


A CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 


This well-housed, well-equipped evening paper of nation-wide reputation for right- 
mindedness will be sold to the highest responsible bidder on the date named. 

It offers an attractive opportunity for the investor to build upon a foundation laid 
in good faith and in the spirit of public service. 

There is a definite field for The Times in the fourth city of America and a challeng- | 
ing opportunity to enlarge its usefulness and its profitableness. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, Receiver, 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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paper is a member of the Associated 
Press and the client of certain Ameri- 
can news and feature syndicates. One 
English weekly newspaper, the Hawaii 
Herald, is also published at Hilo. 

Maui has one semi-weekly English 
newspaper, the Maui News, and one 


English weekly, the Wailuku Times, 
both published at Wailuku. The only 
English newspaper on the island of 


Kauai is The Garden Island, published 
weekly at Lihue, the county seat. 

Among other English newspapers and 
periodicals published in the territory 
are the following: 

The Guide, a daily publication con- 
taining marine news and shipping infor- 
mation; 

The Hawaii Educational Review, a 
monthly publication issued by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and cir- 
culated largely among public and private 
school teachers; 

The Hawaiian Annual, an annual pub- 
lication edited by Thomas G. Thrum; 

The Hawaiian Forester and Agricul- 
turist, a monthly publication issued by 
the territorial Board of Agriculture and 
Forestry ; 

The Mid-Pacific Magazine, a monthly 


that is the organ of the Pan-Pacific 
Union and edited by Alexander Hume 
Ford; 


The Paradise of the Pacific, a month- 
ly magazine edited by Mrs. E. A. Lang- 
ton-Boyle ; 

The Service, a weekly that is circulat- 
ed largely among the men in the service; 

The Catholic Paragon, a monthly re- 
ligious publication, issued at Hilo. 

As its title would indicate, the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin is the result of a mer- 
ger between two older newspapers, the 
Hawaiian Star and the Daily Bulletin. 
The Daily Bulletin was first issued Feb- 
ruary 1, 1882, as a single sheet which, 
according to the description of that time 
given -by its contemporary, the Pacific 
Commercial Advertiser, “gives full ship- 
ping news to the hour of publication and 
brief accounts of local news” and was 
“confined to the statement of facts with- 
out comment.” 


The Bulletin was the first daily pub- 
lished in the islands, and three months 
after its appearance the Advertiser, then 
a weekly, followed its lead. 

“First issued as a single sheet, the 
Bulletin on April 24, less than three 
months after its foundation, became a 
four-page paper, and in 1893 an eight- 
page paper, In March of the same year 
there was incorporated the Hawaiian 
Star Newspaper Association “with the 
‘avowed and distinct purpose of promot- 
ing annexation to the United States. 
Within less than a year proposals of 
amalgamation were made, but nothing 
tangible developed from them until 1912, 
when the properties were amalgamated. 

Contrary to the lesson of experience 
in the newspaper field elsewhere, the 
tendency in the islands has been toward 
a close affiliation between, rather than a 
complete separation of the functions of 
news publication and commercial print- 
ing. Probably the large volume of busi- 
ness concentrated in Honolulu, combined 
with a relatively small white population, 
are the factors which have combined to 
bring about this result. 

The newspaper and job plants of the 
Star-Bulletin are now housed under one 
roof in a concrete building especially 
designed for the use of the occupants, 
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with the editorial rooms directly adjoin- 
ing the composing room, the composing 
room opening into the stereotyping and 
press room, and the press room opening 
into the delivery room at the rear of the 
building. 

The Star-Bulletin’s plant consists of 
six linotypes, stereotyping outfit, du- 
plex tubular rotary press, art department 
and photo engraving plant equipped for 
color work. The job department con- 
sists of two linotypes, three cylinder and 
seven platen presses, three automatic 
feeders, and a bindery fully equipped 
with folders, punches, rotary perfora- 
tors, ruling machines, sewing machines 
and accessories. 

Harry S. Hayward is general business 
manager of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin ; 
Lt.-Col. Riley H. Allen, formerly with 
the American Red Cross and the man 
who piloted the famous children’s ark 
around the world, is editor, and George 
F. Nellist, formerly with the Associated 
Press, is managing editor. 

The first newspaper published west of 
the Rocky Mountains was the Sand- 
wich Islands Gazette, of Honolulu, the 
initial issue of which came off the press 
in July, 1836. Three years later it sus- 
pended and was succeeded after an in- 
terval of a year by the Polynesian, the 
court organ of the Kamehameha dy- 
nasty. The Polynesian succumbed to 
general inanition on May 3, 1856, and in 
turn was succeeded by the Pacific Com- 
mercial Advertiser, which only this year 
changed its name to the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, the oldest newspaper in the 
Islands today. 

The paper was founded by Henry M. 
Whitney, who previously had been in 
charge of Harper & Bros. press room 
and also for a time was associated wi'h 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
after which he christened his own paper. 
There had been general dissatisfaction 
with the biased and dull editorial policy 
which court control had imposed on the 
Polynesian, and the advent of an inde- 
pendent newspaper was a public event. 
The first copy off the press sold for $10, 
and an edition of 2,000 copies, later in- 
creased to 3,000, was run off and every 
copy sold. 


In 1865, again feeling the need of an 
organ, the government financed the es- 
tablishment of the Hawaiian Gazette, 
which in 1888 bought out the Advertiser. 
Since 1882 that paper had been appear- 
ing as a daily, and the new management 
continued to make it their leader, issuing 
the Gazette as a weekly and later as a 
semi-weekly edition of the Advertiser. 


The Gazette has since been discon- 
tinued. 
Annexation of the Islands to the 


United States brought a general boom 
and, in sympathy with the forward 
movement, the Advertiser, though still 
dependent at that date on the mails for 
its foreign news, because the cable did 
not come until 1903, equipped its com- 
posing room with linotypes, reorganized 
its makeup and became a modern Ameri- 
can newspaper. Charles H. Crane is 
general business manager of the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser, and Samuel B. Trissel 
is the editor. 





Agency Organized in Boston 


Henry Knott, Inc., advertising agency, 
has been established at Boston, by Henry 
Knott, president and Frank T. Day, 
treasurer. Mr. Knott was at one time 
in charge of advertising for the Wal- 
tham Watch Company. For six years 
he was with the Greenleaf Company, 
Boston advertising agency. Mr. Day 
was formerly sales manager of the Wal- 
tham Watch Company. 


for 
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are useful and beneficient, among citizens of 
our country, of opposing parties, creeds and 
races, how much more when the field is the 
world, and the drama international? 

“Who can so appropriately and effectively 
take the iead in this campaign of real educa- 
tion, the understanding of national ideals, am- 
bitions, and relations, as the newspaper men 
of the whole world, face to face, eye to eye, 
speaking to each other and in instant personal 
touch and control? 

“The occasion is unique in history, and to 
set the stage, ready for this possible drama of 
understanding, conciliation and reconciliation 
is not only a great achievement, but a promise 
fraught with untold blessings and possibilities. 

No such assemblage of leader of thought, 
educator and maker of public opinion, has 
ever before gathered. Officially responsible to 
no power nor party, limited only by conscience 
and duty, willing to give and take so that 
international justice and fair play, rather than 
brute force may prevail, right rather than 
might, shall rule, free from official and diplo- 
matic complications and_ responsibility, the 
Congress seems to me to hold opportunity and 
responsibility for the future peace of the world 
not less important than the disarmament con- 
ference, to immediately follow it in Washing- 
ton. 

“Understanding, which President Harding 
defends and examplifies, is clearly within its 
grasp and the reaction upon all the nations of 
the world, would be positive and permanent. 

“These newspaper men from all quarters of 
the world, must be greatly lacking in the quali- 
ties and qualifications which have made them 
and their newspapers what they are, if they 
can be in close touch and association with 
each other for a fortnight and not have a 
new vision of the power which they wield 
and of their duty to wield it effectively. 

“It is ‘up to us’ to see that Honolulu and 
the Congress re-establish in the mind of the 
world and the minds of the governments of 
the world—and that too, for their good rather 
than for ours—the prestige and the power 
which Burke assigned to ‘the fourth estate,’ a 
century and a half ago. 

‘But to reach this good, as I have said, the 
Congress must be driven with a loose rein. 
Any attempt to impose constraint on honest 
thinking and free speaking, to formulate hard 
and fast declarations of creeds and policies, to 
set up as an oracle of advice or pose as arbiters 
of the fate of nations, which will surely lead 
to wordy dissension and hair splitting debates, 
and end in dissipation of energy, if not in 
actual heart burnings and misunderstandings. 

“There will undoubtedly be great danger of 
endeavoring to do too much. ‘or some rea- 
sons, I would be quite willing that nothing of 
a regulative or administrative character should 
be done or attempted. American, and parti- 
cularly New York City, experience has shown 
that attempts to draw lines too tight, to apply 
pressure often defeats its own purpose and that 
the organization goes farther and does more 
when it goes unanimously and voluntarily, than 
when it has to halt to’ dispose of cases of dis- 
cipline or desertion. 

f the second Congress on American soil 
can set up an international machine, that will 
command confidence and respect of the news- 
paper and magazine world, bear transplanting 
to cther shores and functions on any one of 
the five continents, it will not have lived in 
vain and will put this and future generations 
uuder lasting obligations. 

“All this, however! does not imply that the 
topics propounded by the executive committee 
for discussion are not keenly attractive, cer- 
tain to elicit. valuable information, stimulate 
discussion which must be of greatest practical 
value in solution of the constant, daily prob- 
lems ot every live, working newspaper man. 
But the greater includes the less, and the cor- 
rect perspective is desirable. 


“*UNDERSTANDING’ is in 
the euuivalent of that charity, 
multitude of mistakes.” 


some sense 
which covers a 





CALLS WAR WORST AFFLICTION 
Col. Lawson Says Only RemeJ, is 
World Unders‘tanding 


Col, Edward Frederick Lawson, ass»- 
ciate managing proprietor of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given in New York 
Thursday evening by the Association of 
Foreign Press Correspondents, of 
which Percy S. Bullen is president. 

Colonel Lawson declared that the un- 
derlying feeling among the people of 
Great Britain and the continent is that 
they want peace, no matter whether it 
comes through the League of Nations 
or the conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments to be held in Washington. 
He deprecated war, which he regarded 
as the most horrible thing that can 
afflict nations. Three things are needed, 
he said to insure peace: 1—A constant 


flow of live news between all countries. 
communication ; 


This means cheaper 


special Press Congress of the World 
Edition of Eprror & PustisHer this 
week shows Honolulu, taken from 
the “punchbowl,” an extinct volcano 
which rises up 600 feet, directly 
behind the city. The picture was 
taken by the Keystone View Com- 
pany, New York. 

The inset shows the official me- 
dallion of the Press Congress, as 
executed by Roger W. Burnham. 
It represents the Hawaiian chief 
Kelamoku turning down the Wash- 
ington handpress for what is claimed 
to be the first printing done west 
of the Rocky Mountains. The date 
of the event was 1822. The other 
figures are taken from portraits of 
some of the missionaries who went 
out on the first ship carrying settlers 
from New England to Hawaii, at 
least one of whom was actually 
present. The printer, whose name 
was Loomis, is standing directly 
behind Kelamoku. 

Epiror & Pus.isHeEr, incidentally, 
desires to express its thanks to John 
R. Morris, executive secretary of the 
World Press Congress; Howard D. 
Case of Honolulu; Charles G. Ross 
of Washington, D. C., and others who 
co-operated with it in the preparation 
of special material for this number. 











2—The honest interpretation of news; 
3—General good will. 

Others who spoke were Mrs. Law- 
son, Walter Rogers, James Wright 
Brown, Louis Wiley and Colonel An- 
derson. 





CARVER SELLS HIS INTEREST 


Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch Bought 
by James Cruikshank and E. W. Smith 


Stock and other interests of R. S. 
Carver and his family in the Wilmington 
(N. C.) Dispatch Publishing Company, 
have been taken over by James Cruik- 
shank and Maj. Ewart W. Smith, M. C. 
Mr. Carver has resigned as president 
and member of the board of directors. 

Mr. Cruikshank is now general man- 
ager and editor of the Dispatch. He 
came to Wilmington in July, 1920, and 
purchased a half interest in the Dispatch 
from Mr. Carver. By the change in 
ownership he becomes majority owner. 
He has had 14 years’ experience in 
newspaper work, having published two 
weeklies, and been managing editor of 
four daily newspapers in western Canada, 

Major Smith, a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Cruikshank, joined the staff of the 
Dispatch in August, 1920, as accountant. 
He served in the British army from 
1914 to 1920, and was awarded the 
military cross. Prior to 1914, Major 
Smith was in the employ of the Sas- 
katchewan government. He will con- 
tinue in charge of the business office, 
while the news department will be in 
charge of M. M. Capps, who has been 
for the last year city editor. 





New York Staters’ Round-Table 

(By Telegraph to Evitor & PupLisHer) 

Utica, N. Y., Sept. 19—The New 
York State Publishers’ Association 
held a round-table conference here 
today, at which matters of general 
interest were informally discussed. 
Twenty-eight publishers and associates 
were present. Labor, newsprint, adver- 
tising and subscription rates occupied 
the entire time. There was no pre- 
arranged program. The annual meeting 
will be held in January but one or more 
special meetings will occur before that 
time. 
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NOTES OF THE JOURNALISM SCHOOLS 





NORTHWESTERN University has 

turned over to the Joseph Medill 
School of Journalism the top floor of 
the old university gymnasium building 
at Evanston, recently used as a metal- 
lurgical laboratory, and is now having 
the rooms remodelled for the use of 
Director H. F. Harrington, his staff and 
students. 

The course in newspaper reporting 
and writing at the Chicago school will 
continue under the direction of Walter 
A. Washburne, city editor of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, who will have as 
assistants L. M. Hunt, George P. Stone 
and M. W. Strauss of that paper. At 
the Chicago school a new course is to 
be  instituted—trade journalism—and 
will be directed by Prof. Frank B. 
Thayer. 

Tiffany Blake of the Chicago Tribune 
and Baker Brownell of the Chicago Daily 
News will continue as chief instructors 
in editorial writing and policy. Direc- 
tor Harrington himself will direct a 
new course at Chicago in journalistic 
writing. This will be along broad lines 
and is intended for teachers and others 
who are anxious to get their “copy” 
into print. The subject will include 
headline writing, rewriting, proof- 
reading and kindred topics. 

News editing will be looked after by 
George Bastian, of the city staff of the 
Chicago Tribune. Another new topic 
for Chicago students will be that deal- 
ing with newspaper problems, including 
the relationship of the newspaper to the 
public, Director Harrington will lec- 
ture on this topic. 

The Evanston courses cover almost 
the same ground. This year a popular 
weekly lecture course open to the pub- 
lic again will be a feature of the Chi- 
cago school. William Jennings Bryan, 
Postmaster General Hays and other 
netables will make addresses. 


With the opening of the 1921-1922 
session of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri, plans are 
under way for the strengthening of the 
organization of Kappa Tau Alpha, hon- 
orary journalism society, which was re- 
vived last spring after a lapse during 
the period of the war. It is probable 
that steps will be taken soon to nation- 
alize the organization by installing chap- 
ters in other institutions having schools 
and departments of journalism. 


Space writers, not to mention the “re- 
gular authors” who are to be found in 
the various newspaper offices through- 
out the country, will be interested in the 
announcement of the award of a prize 
of $2,000 by the American Philosophical 
Society to Quincy Wright, a student of 
the University of Minnesota, for his 
essay on “The Control of Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States.” Even 
Jack London and O. Henry, not to men- 
tion Irvin Cobb, never did very much 
better than that! 


The Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege won the journalistic sweepstakes 
prize for the best exhibit by any institu- 
tion held at the annual convention of 
the American Association of Agricul- 
tural College Editors at the University 
of Missouri. The exhibits, open to all 
agricultural colleges in the United States, 
comprised press material, including news, 
feature, and human interest stories; bul- 
letins, posters, periodical publications, 
and other printed matter; and pictorial 
matter. There were 11 classes, in eight 
of which the Kansas State Agricultural 
College won one of the first three places. 


In the totals the New Jersey College of 
Agriculture was second, Ohio State Uni- 
versity third, and Cornell University 
fourth. a 


A collection of photographs showin 
the exterior and interior of The South 
Bend, Ind., Tribune building is to be» 
placed in the department of journalism 
of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., by Norman J. Radder, associate 
professor in the ‘department. Prof. 
Radder is “going to place all of them in 
one large frame so that the entire col- 
lection will give the students an idea 
of an efficient, well-arranged office.” 


Students of the State University of 
Iowa have brought out the first issue of 
the Journal of Business, a distinct de- 
parture from the usual college maga- 
zine. In keeping with its title, the sub- 
ject matter relates strictly to business 
and the leading article in the June num- 
ber is “Why a Business Education,” by 
Lee Galloway of New York University. 
One of the most attractive contributions 
is from the pen of E. E. Johnson, editor 
of the Iowa City Press Citizen, on “The 
Business Side of the Newspaper,” in 
which he shows that a newspaper man 
needs all kinds of information to best 
serve the community and conserve his 
own interests. 


Of the 117 embryo journalists who 
have registered in the short course in 
journalism at the University of Toronto 
this week, 68 are women and 49 are men, 
many from the staffs of Ontario week- 
lies. At the course’s opening session, 
E. Roy Sayles, manager of the Cana- 
dian Weekly Newspapers’ Association, 
briefly outlined the objects of the course, 
while J. E. Atkinson, publisher of the 
Toronto Daily Star, spoke on editorial 
writing. In the course of his address, 
he urged the establishment of a school 
of journalism at the university which 
would build up a standard of ethics in 
journalistic practice such as there is in 
medicine. 

Professor W. J. Alexander, head of 
the department of English, declared that 
the best method of learning to write 
well was to read good literature. 

The lectures in history will be taken 
by the head of this department, Profes- 
sor George M. Wrong. Instruction in 
the subject of public health will be di- 
vided among three doctors of note: Dr. 
J. G. Fitzgerald, Dr. George D. Porter 
and Dr. J. J. Middleton. Newspaper 
jurisprudence will be covered by A. R. 
Clute, examiner in law at the university, 
and a member of the firm of Jennings 
& Clute, Toronto. 





The Michigan Daily, student news- 
paper of the University of Michigan, 
has just completed its thirtieth year. Its 
first editor, in 1890, was Ralph Stone, 
who put out the little four-column, four- 
page sheet. In 1901 it was merged with 
a prospective competitor, the Varsity 
News, and was published for a time as 
the Michigan Daily-News. It is said to 
be the first college paper to issue a Sun- 
day supplement. 


A short course in journalism was 
given September 12-17 at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto for the publishers of 
weekly newspapers. The only charge 
was a small registration fee. The main 
idea of the course is to encourage edi- 
torial writing in the small newspapers. 
P. Whitwell Wilson of Columbia Uni- 
versity, School of Journalism, had 
charge of the instruction. 


for 
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The outline of the Journalism 
Courses at the University of London 
shows that they will extend over two 
terms, or sessions as they are called in 
England. Lectures will be delivered by 
Wickham Steed, editor of the Times, 
Lord Riddell, B. K. Long, foreign edi- 
tor of the Times, Sir George Paish, 
Percy Hurd, M.P., and C. Spencer 


Sarle. 


The course in journalism given by 
London (England) University the last 
two years has proved successful, ac- 
cording to Sir Sidney Lee, chairman of 
the journalism committee of the uni- 
versity. Students attending the last 
term numbered 145, of whom 78 were 
completing their second year and 67 
their first. Eighty-two were ex-service 
men and 37 were women students. 
Fifteen were from India, South Africa, 
America, Roumania and Serbia. 

“It is probable,” said Sir Sidney, 
“that future applicants for admission 
will have to show some special aptitude 
for journalistic work so that the num- 
ber of students we send out into the 
world may be limited approximately to 
the demands of the profession, so far as 
we can roughly judge them.” 


Southern Methodist University, at 
Dallas, Tex., co-operating with the Dal- 
las Morning News, has inaugurated a 
plan whereby a department of journal- 
ism will be established in the university 
and conducted during the coming ses- 
sion by staff men of the News. The 
session is divided into three terms and 
three men from the staff of the News 
will direct the work, one during each 
term. Other men from the News staff 
will be called on for lectures during the 
year. 

The first term will be devoted to an 
outline of what news is, and instruction 
in gathering, writing, editing, valuing 
for display and displaying news gathered 
locally. Twenty-one lectures will be 
given under the direction of A. F. Hen- 
ning, financial editor of the News. 

The second term will be devoted to 
telegraph news and will consist of twen- 
ty-one lectures under direction of J. E. 
King, night editor of the News. In- 
struction will be given in handling news 
received by telegraph, including prin- 
ciples of headwriting, valuing of news 
for space and display, making-up the 
paper, and the work of the various press 
associations. 

Robert R. Penn, feature writer and 
staff correspondent, will have charge of 
the third term, which will be devoted to 
feature Sunday or magazine stories. 
The course will consist of nineteen lec- 
tures. 


The staff of the Seattle Star recently, 
from managing editor to cub reporter, 
was made up of journalism students of 
the school of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. . The publication of 
the Star by university students was first 
done last year. Arrangements were 
made by Dean M. Lyle Spencer. 


Students in the department of jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence (Kan.) are being given prac- 
tical experience.on the local dailies, the 
Journal-World and the Gazette. In or- 
der to qualify, however, they must be 
doing good work on the Daily Kansan. 
the student paper. 





Williams Joins Mays Agency 
Albert D. Williams, for four years 
manager of advertising of the Fulton 
(Mo.) Gazette, is now manager of lo- 
cal advertising for the Thomas D. Mays 
Advertising Agency, Charleston, W. Va. 
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SHOWA LTER Pr Advertising 


omotion Service 
Founded by W. D. Showalter 
Carried on by E. J. Craine 
Temporary Address: 
8431 120th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 
For Newspapers and Magazines 
Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. 
Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
Are you interested 
in a campaign for classified or store adver- 
tising? Sets of 12 back numbers of the 
Service may be obtained at a great reduc- 
tion. They are full of all that is best in 
advertising promotion. 
Write for particulars and rates. 
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TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Batly Capttal 


Sworn Government Report 
for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 
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Member A. B. C. Publisher. 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 
Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat’] Bank Bidg., Chi , Ti. 
tern Representative, Dan A. Carroll. 
Tribune Bidg.. New York, N. Y. 
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Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 














We can increase your business——you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you hew 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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find good positions for 
good newspapermen 








NOTES OF ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 








ERRIS R. MILLER has been ap- 

pointed manager of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of the Los Angeles Adver- 
tising Club. Mr. Miller was recently 
publicity manager of the California 
Goodyear Company, Los Angeles. 


The Northwest Texas Press Associa- 
tion held its annual convention in 
Electra recently, this being its thirty- 
ninth annual session. B. O. Brown, 
editor of the Vernon Record, was 
chosen president; O. C. Harrison of 
Seymour, vice-president, and H. Z. 
Herndon of Electra, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr, Brown of Vernon and W. Dixon 
of Iowa Park were appointed as a 
committee to select the next meeting 
place, and it is understood that Wichita 
Falls will be chosen. Hugh Nugent 
Fitzgerald, former managing editor of 
the Fort Worth Record, but now pub. 
lisher of the Wichita Falls Record- 
News, and W. A. Johnson, publisher 
of the Memphis Herald, were chief 
speakers. 


The Boston Press Club returned to 
fall activity this week with the resump- 
tion of service in the dining-room for 
the regular winter season. The club 
rooms at 3 Beacon street have been 
closed during the past two months, 
since the board of governors found 
them so little used in the vacation pe- 
riod. All the facilities of the club are 
now once more available. 


Charles C. Winningham, president of 
the Winningham Advertising Agency, 
has been elected president of the De- 
troit Adcraft Club to succeed Joseph 
B. Mills, who has resigned on account of 
pressure of personal business. Origi- 
nally'a newspaper man, Mr. Winning- 
ham later was chief of the copy de- 
partment of the Lord & Thomas 
Agency for about 12 years, going to 
Detroit about 10 years ago to become 
advertising manager of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company. Later he had 
supervision over Hudson and Essex 
sales, as well as advertising. About 
three years ago Mr. Winningham estab- 
lished his own advertising agency 


The Dallas (Tex.) \dvertising 
League, through its president, Shearon 
H. Bonner, has sent out invitations to 
all ad clubs in Texas to meet with the 
Dallas League and hear the address to 
be delivered by Richard H. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. The meeting wii!l 
be held jointly under the auspices of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Ad- 
vertising League and Better Business 
Bureau. 


The Southern California Editorial 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Los Angeles on Sept. 26. The 
sessions will be held in the Chamber 
of Commerce building. Among the 
speakers who will address the associa- 
tion are James Whitcomb Brougher, 
pastor of the Temple Baptist Church; 
Friend W. Richardson, president of the 
California Press Association and Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas Lee Woolwine 
of this city. 


The Del-Mar-Via Press Association 
and the Maryland Press Association 
will hold a joint meeting at Easton, 
Md., September 26 and 27. Besides 100 
editors, the governors of Maryland, 
Delaware and Virginia are expected to 
be present. On the evening of the 26th 
the Easton Star-Democrat will tender an 
old-fashioned Maryland dinner. 
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SEES BOOM FOR FEATURES 


P. C. Eastment, Back from Europe, Says 
Tide of Past Year Has Turned 


P. C. Eastment, vice-president and 
general manager of the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, stated to a representa- 
tive of Eprror & PusiisHer that he 
looks for a record-breaking Fall and 
Winter in the feature business. He 
points out that considerable reduction 
in the price of newsprint makes it pos- 
sible for the papers to give more space 
and spend more money for features. 
Also newsprint is now plentiful, and it 
is no longer necessary to run minimum 
sizes, or to keep down circulation. 

On his recent trip to England, Mr. 
Eastment lined up some new features, 
including a contract with Sir Philip 
Gibbs for a weekly cable dispatch be- 
ginning in November, dealing at first 
with the reactions of Europe to the 
Disarmament Conference; a series of 
ten articles on “Lloyd George, the Man 
and Statesman,” by Philip Kerr, for- 
mer secretary to Lloyd George. 

Mr. Eastment also closed with Hay- 
den Church for feature articles, theatri- 
cal letters, personality articles and semi- 
news articles—about 10,000 
weekly with illustrations. 

Arrangements were made with the 
Amalgamated Press of London for the 
American rights of its fiction and fea- 
ture material, as well as with English 
authors and publishers for popular fic- 
tion. 

Irwin Barbour, representing the Mc- 
Clure and the Wheeler Syndicates, who 
recently returned from the Orient and 
\ustralia, established an office in Syd- 
ney, covering Australasia, South Africa 
and the Orient. 

Charles G. Lavell, manager of the Mc- 
Clure offices in London, in addition to 
placing the American features in Great 
Britain, is now developing a distinctly 
British syndicate service, practically a 
new idea in Great Britain. 

Mr. Eastment also stated that the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate has re- 
cently signed a contract with Ida M. 
Tarbell to cover the Disarmament Con- 
ference with a weekly article, and for 
newspaper contributions thereafter. 


words 


CRESSON SUES A. P. FOR $400,000 


Major Alicges Libel in Story of Berg- 
doll Investigators’ Report 


Major Charles C. Cresson, Judge Ad- 
vocate of the Seventh Army Corps, sta- 
tioned at Fort Crook, «Neb., through his 
attorney, Hiram C. Todd of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., brought a libel suit in 
the Federal District Court in New York 
City in which damages of $400,000 were 
asked from the Associated Press. 

Major Cresson alleged that the Asso- 
ciated Press on August 18 caused to be 
written by one of its employes and 
transmitted from Washington or else- 
where to each of its members a news 
article which said that he, together 
with Samuel Tilden Ansell, former Act- 
ing Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, and Col. John E. Hunt, were 
charged with conspiracy in connection 
with the escape of Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll, the draft evader. By reason 
of the publication Major Cresson alleged 
that he had been injured in his good 
name, had suffered humiliation and 
mental anguish, and expended large 
sums in an effort to correct and obtain 
retractions. 





Quality Featu~e- Move 
The Quality Newspaper Feature Serv- 
ice has moved from 961 St. Nicholas 
avenue to the Tribune 
York. 


3uilding, New 





Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
a a 1920. . .233,609 
Buy Space in 


Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertismg than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an _  acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 











Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 


I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 








A business depression has no terrors for 
the North Jersey Shore—the field domi- 
nated by 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 

This territory has factories that produce 
$25,000,000 annually; farms yielding $10, 
000,000 annually; and a huge resort busi- 
ness besides. 

It requires a panic, indeed, to seriously 
affect ali of these lines of endeavor. 
Member A. B. C. Standard Rate Card 
Frank R. Northrup, Special Representative 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Association Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 

Asbury Park, N. J. 








10,000 Lines 


of additional paid 
advertising would 
look good each ~ 


1ionth would nt it ? 
See 


JOHN B. GALLAGHER CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORI 
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DAILY PAPER CHEAPEST 
ADVERTISING 


Meeting of Advertisers Arranged by 
South Bend Tribune and A.N.P.A. 
Ad Bureau Given Figures by 
F. Guy Davis 


‘By Telegraph to Epitror & PuBLisHER) 


SoutH Beno, Ind., Sept. 20.—A meet- 
ing of central west national advertisers, 
held in South Bend Tribune Auditorium, 
was attended by 150 national and local 
advertisers and students of the Schools 
of Journalism of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and St. Mary’s College. F. Guy 
Davis, of Chicago, western manager of 
the advertising bureau of the A.N.P.A., 
addressed the meeting. He was intro- 
duced by F. A. Milier, editor of the 
South Bend Tribune. Mr. Davis spoke 
for about an hour, after which a round- 
table discussion of importance dealing 
with national and local advertising was 
held. Mr. Davis said in part: 

“No serious student of merchandising 
and advertising tendencies during the 
last few years, and still more in the last 
few months, can be blind to the fact 
that the daily newspaper has come into 
its own on the field of national adver- 
tising, just as it did long ago in the 
strictly local field. Throwing entirely 
out of the consideration of normal bus- 
iness the inflation resulting from the 
war, it is a fact nevertheless that the 
war did more to dramatize with serious 
students the power of the newspaper as 
a factor in the moulding of public opin- 
ion than could possibly have been done 
by all the propaganda in the world. 
Without exception in almost every coun- 
try the attitude of the press toward big 
war questions was almost as important 
with the governments as the actual con- 
ditions of the fighting forces. In the 
tremendously important question of 
maintaining the fighting spirit of the 
folks at home, the newspaper was tlie 
first consideration and rightly so. 

“For the first time in many cases men 
who for years had thought of national 
advertising without reference to the 
newspapers came to see that as a factor 
in the moulding of national opinion the 
newspaper is absolutely supreme. Thus 
the habits of thought in relation to na- 
tional advertising were modified in many 
cases to include the importance of the 
newspapers. 

“This thought found its expression 
increasingly in the national advertising 
following the war and during the past 
two years particularly the realization 
that a complete change in fundamental 
conditions relating to selling problems 
made necessary the application of new 
and more powerful forces in advertising, 
has resulted in a movement toward 
newspapers which has been steady and 
continuous. 

“There are many situations in the 
country today, not generally known, in 
which the intensive concentration of ad- 
vertising through the newspapers on cer- 
tain logical territories, accompanied, of 
course, by intensive sales work, has re- 
sulted in some cases in the best busi- 
ness in the history of the companies in- 
volved. In many other cases the busi- 
ness is running better than in the nor- 
mal years prior to the war boom. The 
present situation with such concerns as 
the A. Stein & Company, Cyclone Fence 
Company, Lloyd Manufacturing Com- 
pany, California Associated Raisin Com- 
pany, Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, 
Durham-Duplex Razor Company illus- 
trate this point. 

“The thought on which most of these 
campaigns are based, namely the inten- 
sive cultivation of logical markets 
through combined advertising and sell- 
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ing appeal, is the logical answer to pres- 
ent conditions. 

“The position of newspaper advertis- 
ing today can be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

“It can hardly be disputed that in the 
two great factors which are necessary 
in any advertising campaign—namely 
power and adaptability—the daily news- 
paper stands supreme. 


Tue SALESMAN’s TEAM MATE 


“Just as the newspaper is always the 
first with important news on other fields 
because of the physical character of its 
make-up and distribution, it can be used, 
and is being used increasingly, to get 
to the people important news in relation 
to merchandise. In spite of the great 
power of the newspapers that power is 
just as pliable and adaptable as electric 
current. It can be made to follow not 
only the geographic: movement of the 
traveling salesman, matching his calls 
on the trade in the territory he covers 
with its own message, but it can match 
his thought by recognizing the very lat- 
est tendencies in the market. In fact 
newspaper advertising is being made the 
team-mate of the traveling salesman to- 
day in a sense which no other adver- 
tising can ever be. 

“The question of cost in advertising is 
naturally important. A recent compila- 
tion of figures based on the milline 
(which means simply an agate line in 
a million circulation) gives a fairly good 
picture of newspaper costs. 

Milline rate today 


the weekly 


i Perret ere ere ee 11.14 
Milline rate today for all the monthly 

LRG EO’ <a.5 0% csp sdus ase noeemen 14.30 
Milline rate today for all the women’s 

Se 8 ret eee heer 16.53 


1921 


Milline rate today for all the weekly 
MAZAZINES 16 ...cccccccccccccscceces 
Milline rate today for all the monthly 
newspapers is 
Milline rate 
papers is 


$12.44 
12.58 


5.03 

“One sometimes hears the statement 
that newspaper advertising is costly. I 
think these figures readily dispose of this 
question. Of course, you can spend all 
the money you want to in the daily 
newspapers and sometimes newspaper 
appropriations run into big figures which 
frighten the small advertiser, but the 
cost of newspaper advertising per unit 
of selling force is less than in any other 
form of periodical advertising. It may 
astonish some gentlemen to know that 
according to rates in effect on Nov. 15, 
1920, one can buy a thousand lines of 
space in every morning, evening or Sun- 
day paper, respectively, in the United 
States as follows: 


today for all the news- 


Total Cost 
Paper Circulation M. Lines 
re Oe 9,827,775 $26,140 
ES RS Pe a 17,962,881 58,470 
SOMOS Sic Sse eetes 17,083,604 41,100 
“Of course, the average newspaper 


advertiser, particularly at the start, will 
pick his papers carefully and these fig- 
ures are mentioned by way of illustration 
only. 

“Back of the idea of newspaper adver- 
tising is a philosophy of business ex- 
pansion, a merchandising gospel which 
has been tested in the fires of adversity 
and found to be a winner by the braini- 
est men in the business world. It is 
simple gospel, not a beautiful one ex- 
cept as all simplicity is beautiful. It is 
not a short cut or a get-rich-quick prop- 
osition. On the contrary there is a lot 
of hard work associated with it. Ask 
the advertising agents who have handled 





newspaper work. There have, to be 
sure, been some brilliant successes ac- 
complished by newspaper advertising, 
but like all brilliant successes they have 
been the result of a complex of forces. 
But the newspaper method of working 
market by market, intensively, is the 
method that fits the need of today.” 





SCRIPPS EXECUTIVES GUESTS 


London Newspaper Men Gave Lunch- 
eon to American Colleagues 


Robert P. Scripps, editorial director 
of the Scripps Newspapers, Roy W. 
Howard, business director, and Col. 
Milton A. McRae, of the Scripps-Mc- 
Rae League of Newspapers, were guests 
of honor September 8 at a luncheon at 
the Hotel Savoy, London, attended by 
many prominent editors and publishers. 

Among those present were Lord Brun- 
ham, publisher of the Daily Telegraph; 
Ralph D, Blumenfeld, editor of the Ex- 
press; Pomeroy Burton, of the Daily 
Mail; J. B. Atkins, associate editor of 
the Spectator; Wilfred King, managing 
director of the Exchange Telegraph 
Company; Sir Arthur Willert of the 
Foreign Office; Post Wheeler, counselor 
of the American Embassy; Walter 
Scott, assistant foreign editor of the 
Times; Ed L. Keen, general European 


manager of the United Press, and 
Florence O’Driscoll, of the Marconi 
Company. 





“Boss” Lord Heads Regents 


Chester F. Lord, formerly for years 
managing editor of the New York Sun, 
was elected chancellor of the New York 
State Board of Regents. 














SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 











For Sale 


Duplex matrix roller, casting box, tail trimmer 
and reamer, all complete and in good working 
condition, Roller is equipped with 3 h.p. A.C 
motor, wired ready to connect up. This equip- 
ment may be used for either 7 or 8 column 
22 inch paper. Address The Beacon Journal 
Company, Akron, Ohio, for further particulars. 
For Sale 


To clear excess stock we are offering genuine 
Newsboxes at greatly reduced prices. One 
newsbox handles 35 to 40 8-page papers— 
larger papers in proportion. Works every day 
and all day. Used on more than 100 papers, 
daily and weekly. Write for reduced prices, 
terms and circular. Newsbox Sales Corp., 220 
W. 42d st., New York. 





Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 


The National Bond Corporation 


No. 12 Upper Camden St., Dublin 
BUY AND SELL 


French, Belgian, Roumanian, Canadian 
and All Government BONDS 


Prospectus Free on Application 


Established in 1912 to sell and YY 


equip Newspaper Plants 

















PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 


34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


QUICK-ACTION BARGAINS 
; LINOTYPES 
Model 14, with Mohr Saw, motor 


Model 17, electric pot, motor 
3 Model 18, electric pot, motor 








aS 


Model 5, motor and matrices 
Model 3 complete.......... wees” 





Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “‘Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 


Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 














For Prompt Service 


TYPE | 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta Sc. Louis 

Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 

















NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 


always uniform. 


Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J.&J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., Phone 
New York City Vanderbilt 1057 
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Introduction 








to Employer and Employee | 





SITUATION WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements_under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Manager 


Or Business Manager. I am 34 years old 
and married; in the daily newspaper field since 
I was 16, with exception of two years in army. 
Thoroughly competent from case and _ lino- 
type to advertising and manager. Desire to 
get on small daily. Might buy interest, Ad- 
eine, 421 S. Colorado Ave., Kansas Gity, 
0. 


Advertising Manager 


Thoroughly experienced newspaper executive 
with exceptional record for past achievements 
desires a permanent connection with a live 
newspaper where ability for organization, con- 
sistent hard work and initiative are necessary. 
Fifteen years’ experience; past four yé€ars 
director of advertising on paper of forty 
thousand circulation. I want a new field to 
conquer. If you need such a man, write. My 
references and past record will convince you 
that I can do the work. Available on short 
notice. Address Box A-886, care Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 


Advertising Salesman 
Successful young man, now with daily in city 
of 75,000 wishes change. Not a one-time sales- 
man, but a developer of persistent advertisers, 
equipped with the knack of anticipating timely 
copy and the ability to prepare and sell it. Ten 
years’ new: paper experience. Practical printer, 
therefore thoroughly versed with type and dis- 
play. Married. Available on reasonable notice 
Address Box A-913, care Epiror & PUBLISHER. 
Ambitious 

Experienced, all-round newspaper man and re 
porter wants position, College mag; young 
and a live wire. Can furnish best references 
from reliable persons. Employed now but_ de 
sires change. Box A-911, care Epttror & Pus 
LISHER. 


Business Manager or Advertising Manager 
A positive producer with unusual experience, 
Metropuiitan and Provincial, seeks bettér oppor: 
tunity. Still in early thirties, married, um 
questionable caieconaen as to character and abil: 
ity. Proposition must be permanent, salary and 
bonus on increase of business preferred. Now 
in the East, and can come on _ reasonable 
notice. Box A-914, care Epitor & PusLisHEeR 
Cartoonist 

And newspaper artist desires permanent con- 
nection with daily paper or newspaper syn- 
dicate. Excellent all-around man; cartoon cuts, 
initial letters, inserts, sketches, etc. Specialty 
—sporting and editorial cartoons. University 
graduate, ex-service man. Extensively trav- 
elled in 'U. S. and Canada. At present work- 
ing as free lance. Excellent samples. Write 
Box A-902, care Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Circulation Representative 


Available at once. Have four years’ office and 
road experience. Know the office viewpoint 
and capable of putting it into effect when in 
the field. Personally acquainted with 300 
wholesale independent distributors in the mid- 
dle west. est references. W. S., 5825 
Wayne ave., Chicago, IIl. 
. 


Editorial Writer, Paragrapher 

Wants position with strong organization. Best 
of references. Address Box A-889, care Ep- 
1Tor & PUBLISHER. 





Experienced Advertising Man 

27, desires change; display newspaper work 
or store advertising manager. Newspaper and 
agency experience of several years. Box 
A-887, care Epitor & PuBLISHER. 





General Manager 


Seeks growing proposition. Metropolitan and 
small city experience. Excellent record of 
achievement in advertising and _ cireulation. 
Now successful executive thoroughly versed in 
economical and efficient management of 4ll 
departments. Address A-916, Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER, 


Graduate of Cornell 


Position on editorial staff of city daily, lead- 
ing eventually to editorial writing. Twenty-two 
years of age. Pn chief of Cornell Daily 
Sun (8 page, 7 col. daily with A. P. service). 
Experienced in news gathering and writing, 
and particularly in editorial and feature writ- 
ing. Winner of editorial writing competition, 
Eastern college dailies. Competent to handle 


column, semi-humorous, semi- -literary, ich as 
Bowling Green, Conning Tower, in addjtion to 
routine journalistic work. Address E. 


White, 48 Mesereau Ave., Mount Vernon, N. 





Wanted 

Position as advertising manager on daily news- 
paper in city, of about 25,000 by yo man 
of ability, initiative and experience. yenty- 


six years old, married, writes forcef@l retail 
merchandising copy and can sell it. ing to 
work 365 days a year. At present employed 
as advertising solicitor on daily in city of 
50,000 but desires to change where ability will 
be recognized. Prefer Southeast. Address 
Box A-908, Epttor & PuBLISHER. 


SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Mr. Publisher 


Do you want a real live wire circulation man- 
ager and promotor, 25 years of age, eleven 
years’ exPerience in circulation and promotion 
work. Capable of handling street sales, car- 
riers, mail, solicitors, premiums, contests, etc. 
Last position as circulation manager in city of 
90,000. Good reason for leaving. Can fur- 
nish A-1 references. Box A-906, Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 


Newspaper Woman 


of proven ability in town of 15,000 wants posi- 
tion on city daily which may eventually lead to 
feature writing. Ambitious and willing to 
work. Graduate of Missouri University School 
of Journalism. Excellent references. Illinois 
or Missouri preferred. Available at once. 
Box A-915, Eptror & PusiisHeEr. 


News Photographer 


Experienced on stills and movie work, first 
class laboratory man, wants position with news- 
paper near New York. Married, extensive ex- 
perience, permanent place preferred. Address, 
Box A-910, care Epitor & PusBtLisHer. 


Situation Wanted 


Young married man with family desires to 
make change about January 1, 1922. Expe- 
rience in newspaper work covers eighteen 
years principally in advertising and reportorial 
ends. Not an expert ad writer but knows how 
to write and can sell. Knows human nature. 
Knows news end and can handle desk. Prefer 
daily afternoon field, but would consider 
monthly magazine in advertising end as mana- 
ger. nce owned small daily References. 
Address A-882, care Eptror & PusLisHeEr. 


Young Woman 


Five years on editorial staff of Cleveland 
paper, two years’ publicity and advertising. 
Interested in any good offer if work and money 
are plentiful. Eve E, Keleher, 3601 Henritze 
ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 


Business or Advertising Manager 


Successful new paper, city under fifty thou- 
sand, desires business or advertising manager 
who can invest $5,000 or $10,000. Immediate 
connections. State full particulars in return 
wire. Box Number C-456. 


Classified Advertising Manager Wanted 
Splendid opening for a hustler who can pro- 
duce new business on a paper with 10,000 cir- 
culation in a growing industrial city. Give 
complete information regarding experience, sal- 
ary desired with references as to ability, ad- 
dressing Box A-905, care Epttor & PUBLISHER. 
Position Open 

On paper of 10,000 circulation in growing in- 
dustrial community for a solicitor and copy 
writer. Good opportunity for hustling young 
man who wants to learn by actual contact all 
there is to know of work in a progressive news- 
naner Advertising De partment. Give complete 
information regarding experience, salary de- 
sired, with references as to ability, addressing 
Box A-904, care Eptror & PustisHer. 


Wanted 


A foreman to take charge of the composing 
reom of new daily paper at Wausau, Wisconsin 
City of 20,000 population. We want man who 
can take complete charge, organize and lay out 
this department. Will have three linotypes, 
one Ludlow typesetting machine and new Goss 
Comet press. We desire to run a union shop 
and want a good man. Tell us all in first let- 
ter, giving references, salary, etc. The Wausau 
Daily Tribune, Wausau, Wisconsin, 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

Wanted to Buy 

A newspaper in a city of from 30,000 to 
100,000. Either the first or second paper will 
be considered. All transactions will be treated 
strictly confidential. Address Box A-885, care 
World Series 


College man attending New York World Series 
games will phone or wire full or any part of 
game. Experienced. Communicate at once. 
Box A-912, care Epttor & PusiisHer, 


FEATURE SERVICES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Editorial and Feature Servicey 


Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. Write for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
ents, 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


CUT PRINTERS’ WAGES 
PUBLISHERS DEMAND 


National Association Calls on New York 
Employing Printers to Get New 
Arbitration Contract or Go 
to Open Shop 


Determined efforts are being made by 
the National Publishers Association to 
reduce the wages of compositors in New 
York when the present wage and arbi- 
tration contracts between the Employing 
Printers Association and Typographical 
Union No. 6 expire. This was made 
plain at the annual meeting of the pub- 
lishers at the Engineers’ Club in New 
York this week when Arthur Baldwin 
of the McGraw-Hill Company and chair- 
man of the association’s labor commit- 
tee told of the committee’s work and 
presented a resolution calling on the 
Employing Printers Association to de- 
mand the execution of a new arbitration 
contract with “Big Six” immediately, 
urging the employers to declare at once 
for the open shop in their composing 
rooms if the union did not at once sign 
such a contract. The resolution, which 
was passed unanimously after consid- 
erable discussion, added that the Na- 
tional Publishers Association would give 
the employing printers its loyal support 
if the open shop was declared. 

Mr. Baldwin pointed out that the other 
printing crafts in the New York book 
and job shops had accepted wage cuts 
ranging from 10 to 12% per cent last 
April and that the employers would be 
faced with demands for increases from 
these crafts if the typographical union 
secured its demanded increase of $5 a 
week or succeeded in continuing the 
present scale of $50 for another year. 
He declared that the local union officials 
had shown a disposition to delay the 
settlement of the new scale until the 
contract was about to expire and that 
their intention was to have the present 
scale continued pending arbitration. 

President Leon M. Rouse of Typo- 
graphicak Union No. 6 declined to com- 
ment on the publishers’ stand, which 
was forecast in Epiror & PUBLISHER 
last week, in view of a meeting of the 
executive council of the I. T. U. with 
the officials of “Big Six” which occupied 
all day Thursday. The executive coun- 
cil and the local officers met with the 
representatives of the publishers’ asso- 
ciation and the employing printers. 

Officers and directors elected by the 
National Publishers Association for the 
ensuing year were as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. M. Swetland, United Pub- 
lishers Corporation; first vice-president, 
R. J. Cuddihy, Literary Digest; second 
vice-president, P. S. Collins, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company; secretary, Frank C. 
Hoyt, the Outlook; treasurer, Roger W. 
Allen, Allen-Nugent Company. 


HAWAIIANS VISIT NEW YORK 


Messrs. Crane and Scott Guests of 
Metropolis for a Week 


Hawaii is looking forward to the visit 
of the world journalists to its realm 
next month as the biggest opportunity 
it has ever had to show the world what 
it really is and has, declared Charles S. 
Crane, treasurer and general manager 
of the Honolulu Advertiser, and Leslie 
Scott, superintendent of printing on the 
same newspaper, who spent the past 


$11,400 


profit from leading newspaper of 
a city of 15,000 in 1920. Can 
be bought for $60,000 with a 
first payment of $40,000, balance 
in four equal annual payments. 


Proposition W. N. 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 











16-pp. POTTER, complete _ stereotype 
equipment, 15 h. p. motor, all guaranteed 
to be in first-class condition May be seen 
in operation until about Oct. 1. .$7,500 f.o.b. 

16-pp. HOE, complete stereotype equip- 
ment, two decks, two plates wide, 8 col. 
12 ems. Immediate delivery..$6,000 f.o.b. 

12-pp. COX DUPLEX, with 20 steel gal- 
ley chases, extra roll stand, 10 h. p. A. C. 
motor, full equipment. May be seen in 
operation until about Oct. 10. ..$5,500 f.o.b. 


Southern Publishers Exchange 
Incorporated 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203 Carneal Bldg., Richmond, Va. 











week in New York. It was Mr. Crane’s 
first visit to the continent, he having 
been born in Hawaii fifty-two years ago, 
while the visit was Mr. Scott’s first trip 
back to the states in seventeen years. 
He is a native of Sandusky, Ohio. 

The newspaper men are going to Ha- 
waii in the finest season of the year, 
according to the visitors, who also vouch 
for the statement that they will find no 
bad, business times in the mid-Pacific. 
In contrast to conditions in the United 
States, Honolulu newspapers are run- 
ning as much advertising, if not more, 
than last year, labor disturbances are un- 
known and everyone is happy and con- 
tented. The Advertiser is now getting 
newsprint paper from Canada at a price, 
laid down in Honolulu, of 6% cents 
per pound, in comparison with 13 cents 
paid a year ago. 

30th gentlemen were very much 
amused at the ideas prevalent in the 
states about Hawaii and Hawaiians. 
They humorously told of one Chicago 
business house where a sensation had 
been created by the announcement that 
“They 
actually expected to see savages in hula- 
hula dress walk in on them and were 
the most surprised people in the world 
to find we were white Americans quite 
like themselves,” they smilingly related. 

Mr. Crane brought his son, Ezra J. 
Crane, with him to the states and left 
him at Madison, Wis., where he will 
take the journalistic course at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Crane, born 
Hawaiian, is the son of a New Bedford 
(Mass.) father. His mother was Eng- 
lish. 


two Hawaiians were coming. 
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Distribution 
before 
Advertising 


Yes, in Chicago it is pos- 
sible to secure adequate 
dealer distribution before a 
line of advertising is pub- 
lished. 


It is part of our job to 
tell you how this is accom- 
plished. 


HERALDmeEXAMINER 








Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








Advantage 


Publication of news is not restricted, 
but the element of reliability is given 
when it is read in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


This atmosphere of dependability is 
communicated to the advertising col- 
umns of the paper which has served 
and promoted the interests of Pittsburgh 
for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








Leads ani increases its lead in 


LOS ANGELES 


More readers, 
year ago. 
average 


e more subscribers than a 
Sworn government report: Daily 


143,067 


More advertisements, more advertisers than 
a year ago. 132 use The Evening Herald 
exclusively in afternoon field. 


Representatives 
New York Chicago 
H. W. Molone G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bldg. 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 


London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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UNCHES 


Managmg editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PusiisHer will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. 


When they appear clip 


them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. Unavailable 


hunches will not be returned. 


NEMPLOYMENT may not be as 

serious in your city as you have 
been led to believe. The New York Tri- 
bune is running an interesting series of 
stories on the job hunting experiences 
of a member of their staff. He has been 
able to land on an average of three 2 
day.—M. 


Has a newspaper in your city ever 
printed a series of pictures of your na- 
tive birds? It will prove interesting, 
educational and highly attractive. <A 
newspaper which recently investigated 
found that not only had such a series 
not been printed in its city but that au- 
thentic drawings of the birds in its state 
had never been made. There are only a 
limited number of bird artists in the 
country who are qualified to prepare a 
series of pictures of this kind. Much 
time and study must be devoted to it. 
If the right sort of artist is secured the 
expense is heavy, but some organization 
of ornithologists, such as the Audubon 
society, will be found willing to share 
the expense. Afterwards stereopticon 
slides may be made from the pictures 
and used for lectures, being of particu- 
lar value in schools and colleges. It will 
make the series much more attractive to 
reproduce the drawings in color. It is 
impossible, of course, to bring out all of 
the true colors in a newspaper illustra- 
tion, but your illustrator can give the 
art department a tone scheme for each 
species. The different varieties of birds 
of any one family may be grouped to- 
gether. The main problem is to get the 
illustrations ; every state has a few orni 
thologists from whom authoritative ar 
ticles may be procured.—H. E. T, 


“With the Kids” is a good local feat- 
ure. Have the society editor keep in 
touch with the mothers so that unusual 
or apt remarks of Angel Faces can be 
run. Every mother reads them and 
some fathers. As a daily feature it 
tones up any woman’s page.—R. B. 





A feature that has proved very popu- 
lar in a well known western paper is 
the daily publication of a limerick hit- 
ting off in a kindly way the foibles or 
hobbies of well known local politicians 
and civic leaders. No one fails to see 
who is the daily victim of the gridiron. 


—H. L. 


An interesting and valuable depart- 
ment that may be worked out for a reg 
ular feature provided some member of 
the staff has considerable time to devote 
to it, isa popular library extension school 
—extension in that it works through the 
columns of the newspaper. The editor 
in charge working with the city librarian 
or some one of his staff can conduct 
“courses” in various subjects that will 
be of interest, using the newspaper 
space to list and recommend readings 
in the current magazines or in the books 
to be found in the library, and work- 
ing out the “courses” so that they will 
be systematically and constructively ar- 
ranged. It may be possible to have an 
expert in each of the lines of work 
taken up take charge of each of the 
courses and conduct it, the space in the 
paper being given to the several courses 


once a week or once in two weeks. If 
it is felt desirable those following the 
courses may be encouraged to write 
brief comment or suggestions upon what 
they have found in the library on the 
subject of interest. Prizes may be of- 
fered to those completing a course as 
outlined and preparing brief reviews 
which might be used in the paper, at 
least the best ones.—E. A. H 


What do you do while you telephone? 


Many business men have certain de- 
signs, initials or patterns which they 
draw constantly while talking on the 


‘phone or waiting for a number. The 
confessions of some prominent citi- 
zens, illustrated if possible, form the 
basis of a story.—R. 


\ means of stimulating interest 
among carrier boys and subscribers is 
to have boys choose the politest sub- 
scriber and write a letter about it—R. B. 


Interviews with citizens of all 
classes on what they considered to be 
the city’s greatest need were used by 
the Peterboro (Ont.) Examiner, under 
the head, “What is Peterboro’s Great- 
est Need?” Ideas in several of the in- 
terviews were taken up by local social 
service organizations.—A. H. M. 


Why can’t you get your local minis- 
ters to tell about the funny or unusual 
marriages they have performed? Here 
is a tip that the Lethbridge Herald fol- 
lowed up for a popular series—C. F. S. 





The impression prevails in many 
quarters that the values of stolen arti- 
cles as reported to police, and published 
in the newspapers are inflated for the 
purpose of collecting as much insurance 
as possible. A fictitious interview with 
a burglar concerning the amount he re- 
ceives for the stolen articles when he 
disposes of them as related to the re- 
rorted value will make entertaining 
reading matter.—C. A. R. 


Dramatic and “movie” reviews might 
be enlivened by a variation of the “In- 
Reporter” form. Print the 
estimate of the show as four or five of 
he audience feel, using names and ad- 
Use this as a follow on the 
regular critic’s story. In the case of 
papers one or more of these 
miniotture referendums might take the 
place of the regular reviews. Possibly 
the reader interest in this style of “re- 
view” would be greater than at present. 
—S. P, D. &. 


quiring 


dresses. 


smal'er 


“When I Was Sixteen” is the top for 
a daily glimpse into the past of some of 
the prominent men and women abcut 
town, carried with a thumbnail cut. In 
one case the mayor recalled having been 
delivery boy in a grocery store; the 
postmaster sold papers; the contrasts 
between boyhood chores and _ present 
duties was the life of the series. The 
Evansville (Ind.) Press found such a 


in turn so that each will appear aboutcolumn especially well read.—E. K. 


EW jt jt 


HE Detroit 
Sunday News 

the first 

paper 
a roto- 
gravure. It has 
always led in roto- 
gravure advertis- 
ing. 


was 


Michigan 
to issue 








The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








FIRST 


In eight months of this year 
the New York Times published 
1,510,206 agate lines of Financial 
advertising, more than any other 
New York newspaper, and ex- 
ceeding the combined volume 
published by the New York news- 
papers second and third in finan- 
cial advertising. ‘ 








Buffalo Evening News 
again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News 


Lineage 1921 





Buffalo Evening News .......... 785,118 
indianapolis News ..........++. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
ES SSP ree 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago Daily News ............ 629,187 
Weeteeeewh Press ....cccccccess 605,108 
PD: 535 544 0460s 0eaed 568,628 
PE SOD: s 60 c0cace te Meee 550,039 
De POOR oc scccrcescease 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
j separate foreign display lineage figures. 











For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


International News Service 
World Building. New York. 
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Get Close to the People of Pennsylvania 


That is the only wav in which to sell your products. 


Generalizing through scattered circulation will not create the interest 
necessary to assure sales. 


Concentration in newspaper space will produce results. 


Such concentration in the columns of the newspapers listed in this 
announcement will carry your message “ To the People of Pennsylvania.” 


This Means Your Message Before 
the Eyes of 5,000,000 People 


Consider their tremendous purchasing power. What a market awaits 
rout 
you: 


Pierce this market quickly — erasp the opportunity for sales where you 
have distribution-----use the local newspapers in this giant state. 


If distribution is not as complete as vou desire----bear in mind 
that these newspapers maintain service departments which will cooperate 
with vour sales force. 


The market awaits your action. 


Here we present the media, powerful and compelling. 


USE THE 




































Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines 
Allentown Call (M) Item..... (E) 32,561 .10 -10 *Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 
SAtisomn BEVEP 2 ccc ccucsuns (E) 23,556 .06 .06 PY cabs ued cerees (M&E) 23,143 .08 
Bethlehem Globe ...........- (E) 7,764 .04 .04 OPE Ga EINES oc cine ccs (M) 5,808 .04 
*Chester Times and Republican Philadelphia Record ........ (M) 111,883 .25 


(M&E) 15,110 .065 .05 Philadelphia Record ......... (S) 125,555 .30 
Coatesville Record .......... (E) 5,429 .021 .021 *Pittsburgh Dispatch ........ (M) 57,521 = .17 
Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 5,267 .0179 .0179 *Pittsburgh Dispatch ......... (S) 76,651 .22 


a eee eee (E) 13,126 .05 .05 Pittston Gazette ............ (E) 3,847 .03 
**Easton Free Press.......... (E) 10,642 .05 .05 *Pottsville Republican ........ (E) 11,416 .055 


*Erie Dispatch (M) Herald (E) Scranton Republican ........ (M) 31,190 .12 
(M&E) 19,493 .065 -065 Se Ec Cae c ec cctes (E) 35,904 .12 

*Erie Dispatch-Herald ........ (S) 18,738 .07 .07 *Eeadeh BRNO ass coc cicesa wes (E) 4,942 .021 

FR BONE i ccadeweceeescnse (E) 27,787 .08 .08 **Washington Observer & Reporter 

Harrisburg Telegraph ....... (E) 34,445 .095 .095 (M&E) 14,849 .06 


*Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader....(E) 18,346 .05 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. **A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1, 1921. 
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The Print Paper Situation 





Developments regarding print paper supply and 
prices are coming along just as I predicted several 
months ago. 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 





Domestic and Canadian mills are begging for busi- 
ness at prices slightly lower than contract market quotations. 
Mills are shutting down because they have no orders. 
Meanwhile good grade foreign tonnage is offered at from 
24 to 34 cents per pound c. i. f. Atlantic ports. 





Publishers wall do well to decline to make contracts 
for 1922 at prices to be fixed and on terms which might 
provide for a differential between large and small users by 
the manufacturers. Any price over 3 or 3} cents per 
pound for 1922 should not be considered, and even these 
figures may prove } to } of a cent high. 


Am in position to put publishers in touch with abund- 
ant supply, either foreign or domestic, at fair prices. If 
interested, write me stating sizes and requirements. 


Now is the time to resist the efforts of pirates to 
maintain unreasonable exactions. Publishers will be 
foolish to permit the manufacturers to compel them to sign 
on the dotted line. We now have a buyers’ market. 


JASON ROGERS, 


Publisher The New York Globe. 


New York, September 20, 1921. 
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